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THE ARETHUSA. 



CHAPTER I. 

The ** Saucy** Arethow and Captain Murray's first visit — ^WeazePs 
mistake. — Game of*' Abel Whackets.** 

In 1806 the Arethusa was in Portsmouth harbour undergoing 
repairs. She had been, like roost of his Majesty's ships in those 
stirring/ times, actively employed in annoying the enemy; the 
c^ot and shell of the French batteries had passed over and 
through her ; the singly contested action had been fought, and 
there was no frigate more honoured in sopg than the *' saucy 
Arethwa." 

It was when she removed to Spithead, previous to her start- 
ing on another cruise, that her captain, in endeavouring to reach 
the shore during a heavy gale of wind, was upset in his gig and 
drowned ; and as the body drifted on shore, the coroner and the 
undertaker did all that was requisite, 4 save the lapidary's 
scrawl." If was a sad accident ; but sad accidents in active 
minds are shortly forgotten — they never remain to corrode the 
heart, which in seamen, during war, beats too highly and too 
quickly to allow of the rQst of life arising fh>m misfortunes to 
impede its machinery. 

The Arethusa was all a-taunto, top-gallant yards across, her 
^red ensiffn shining in the breeze; and now the pendant was 
masthead high, for the late captain had been buried, and the 
fint lieutenant almost imagined himself the actual commander; 
but as he had received some gentle hints that a man half his 
age was about to take charge of the ship, he thought it best to 
Ibrget his' disappointment, — the decks received a higher polish 
fiCBi the holystone, the ropes were all taut, the yards well 
squared, ai^ the Arethusa attracted the attention of all parties 
for her nwness aloft, and her clean, man-of-war-like appear- 
ance. 
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It was about noon, when the people were at dinner, that a 
smart young^man, in plain clothes, came alongside. 

" Keep off in that shore-boat T' said the marine on the gang- 
way. 

" Have the kindness," said the gentleman in the boat, ^ to 
give this note to the first lieutenant." 

« What's all this 1" said the midshipman of the watch. (The 
officer of the watch was playing the flute below.) 

** A shor&4)oat, sir," said the marine : *'got something for the 
first lieutenant" 

This brought the midshipman to the gangway, who seeing a 
remarkably dandified young man telling the boatman to go 
alongside without his leave, he resolved to cool this intruder on 
marine discipline. 

"Sentry!" said Mr. Weazel, (whose face was not a little 
altered since we last left him: he being now about five-and- 
twenty vears old, and having one or two distinguishing marks 
in the shape of grog-blossoms on his nose ; whilst his left hand 
was not quite so ready for mischief as formerly, he having lost 
two fingers in Trafefgar, and obtained, not his promotion, but 
the sobriquet of * Three-fingered Jack,*)— "keep that long- 
togg-ed gentleman ofl^!" 

*^Keep ofi* in that boat !" roared the marine, " or I'm blessed 
if I don't fire into you !" 

"That^s all right enough," said Weazel; "you see the gen- 
tleman is ready dressed rar a ftaZ2«" 

" Very likely," said the gentleman ; " but I am not much in- 
clined to dance attendance here.'* 

" Dance ten dances !" said the old quarter-master, " Why, his 
legs ar'n't thick enough for scrub-broom handles ! although I'm 
blessed if he does not stand as stifiT in the boat as a midshipman 
on half-pay." 

" None of your impudence, IMTDonald, if you please," replied 
Weazel : " the only thing stifiT such old toddles as you like is 
your grogJ*^ 

"I'm thmking," said M'Donald, "that there are two of us in. 
that boat, Mr. Weazel." 

" Will you have the kindness to take this card to the first 
lieutenant?" ashed the gentleman. 

" Will you have the kindness, sir," said Weazel, mimicking 
the gentleman's manner, " to tell me if yon take me for your 
footman 1 and be d-«-d to you !" 

" I dare say before lon^," replied the gentleman, apparently 
a little irritated, <' you will obey my orders, or I shall discharge 
you." 

" That may be," said Weazel, " so by way of being to wind- 
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ward riJ just discharge you now ; w go of, or this ehower of 
rain tiaay wet tiie powder in the pan, and hinder the marine's 
musket from being discharged, by way of turning you q#." 

** Come, sir,** said the gentleman, " 1 cannot stand this non- 
sense igay more ; you will tell the first lieutenant that I desire 
to see him.'* 

** Well," said Weazel, ** that does beat cock-fighting ! — But, 
stop a moHient I say, you sir, with the top-chain over the 
shoulders of ybuf mast, are you the new captain's steward 1" 

** No, sir," answered the gentleman. 

*' Are you his footman then 1" 

** No, sir, I am not" 

"Are you the old captain's undertaker 1— bemuse if you are, 
you may heave and Paid where you are." 

" No, sir, I am neither one nor the other ; but I am — ^" 

" Oh ! never mind who you are, my fine fellow," interrupted 
Weazel : '' if yeu are not the live captain's steward or the dead 
captain's undertaker, you must be a Whitechapel bird-catcher ; 
so hop your twig, my boy, or you'll find we have plenty of cats 
to catch such birds as you are. I wonder what you would take 
for your watch without the wheels of it 1" 

**By the Lord! my fine fellow!" said the stranger, "you 
shall remember that word, and watch and watch shall you have 
time to think of it" 

" It's a repeater,''^ said Weazel, "and I dare say you got it on 
tick : it looks like a second-hand German warming-pan, and the 
case is large enough for the boatswain's 'baccy-box! Now, 
Moses, or Aaron, or who the devil you may be of the lost tribes 
and lost beards, if you take us for any of the Men-asses, you are 
mistaken ! I dare say, now, you are some of John Doe s men, 
without your top-boots, come to nab the first lieutenant ; but we 
know how to weather the Nab-lijfht, however deep it may appear 
to be surrounded. Here's the "first lieutenant coming up the 
hatchway ; so. Catchpoll, look out !" 

" Who are you talking to over the gang-way, Mr. Weazel 1 
I thought I told you before that I would have nothing of this 
kind. Have the men had their time to dinner 1" 

" Not quite, sir," replied Weazel in a very diflTerent tone of 
voice from that in which he had been amusing himself. 

The first lieutenant came to the gangway ; and seeing a ^en- 
tleman-^for a gentleman is always known — bobbing alraut m a 
shore-boat in a drizzling rain, and hearing from the sentry, who 
had been giggling away on his post, that the stranger wished to 
see him, he ordered the boat alongside, and a smart-looking, 
well-made man of al)out one-and-twenty stood on the Arethttsa's 
quarter-deck. That he was a sailor was obvious : no landsinaB 
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fitepn op ti^ ^4q, touchy liifl hftl,«)a4 i^vM th«t footing of con- 
fleqoence w^ii^ a m^ doeafcoiD loog Mit during a pro^ 
skmal life. 

The first lieutena^it, Mr. Jone8» returiked the ealate ; and look- 
4^ at the oard, took off his hata^d iiM4e a k)w bow. Weaael 
saw something was wrong, and sheered over the other side. 

" I am appointed to the command of this frigate,*' e^ the 
stranger, ''and 1 was anxious to see her without being known. 
I shall come on board and read my commission to-morrow : in 
the mean tii^e let me look round ; and let me beg of you, Mr. 
Jones, not to mention who I am. I have a great desire, if possi- 
ble, to repay that young gentleman for some of his civility izi his 
own coin, and I would rather see the people I am to command 
without their knowing their future captain. If I stop ia the 
midshipman's berth, leave me there." 

** Shall I send the shore-boat away V 

" Certainly. I must pay him firstt though.-?- What's your &re^ 
ray lad V* 

" Three shillings, sir ; and I hope your honour will give roe 
something to drink for waiting." 

*^ Three shillings for coming out to Spithead ! There's half-a 
ci^>w|i, and shove off directly." 

** WelU" said the boatman as he looked^t the money, ** you're 
a pretty chap to call yourself a gentleman !-^why, you would 
skin a flea for its hide and tallow ! Take care of him," said he 
to Weazel ; '* he's all outside show, tike the marine's mess. I 
dare say he would let a poor fellow pull him to St. Helen's, and 
then ask for xhansre out of a sixpence." And here the voice 
grew weaker in the distance ; although every now and then 
such words.as " nipcheese," " herring-bones," " hung-in-chains," 
and such like fag-ends of the long volleys, reached the ship, 
until the boatman thought he could no longer be heard, and rest- 
ing upon his oars he relieved his throat 

Murray at last stood in the position he had so long pictured to 
hunself: he was the captain of the Arethusa. He looked aloft 
from the quarter-deck, saw the neat-rigged mast, the yarda 
square, the ropes taut — such as a man-of-war should be in ap- 
pearance and efficiency; and he remembered the launch and 
the little fairy who christened her ; — for he had been present 
when the Arethusa many years before had been launched ;^-and 
Anielia, then a mere child, had gone through that ceremony:— 
but that fairy had grown a woman, and seemed, from his father's 
aflection for her, to be likely to cheat him of his birthright 
The sister of the man who had struck him ! — he bit his lip as 
the thought occurred to him; and he &ncied his revenge but 



half com]^let», since Hamaerton had neveff b^n heard of fimti 
the day be had sailed. He considered himself wronged, and he 
felt he was umerenged, since the object of his hate might have 
died uniostthed. 

But Murray was bimeelf now a captain : the Aretbuaa was 
under bi» command ; the war raged fiercely ; the battle of Trap 
falgar, for he was in it, had led to his promotion ; the naval 
glory of Great Britain was raised upon the highest pinnacle; 
the ships of England Jiwept the seas ; and although in arrogance 
we did not equal th^ Dutch, who on a former occasion carried 
brooms at their mast-heads'^a signal now that the vessel is for 
sale, — ^yet the long pendants of our ships were to be seen ia 
every sea, in every clime. By Murray^l side was his first 
lieutenant ; and alchouffh the captain was out of uniform, he felt 
his own situation, and Enew how to profit by it ** Mr. Jones," 
he began, ** this Weazel phiyed me the first fh>lic ever practised 
upon me. When I first entered on board the Tribune, he was 
then a midshipman of four years' standing: and after nine 
years* separation I find him in the same situation, with as little 
chance of advancement What, Mr. Jones, is his general cha- 
racter T" 

*' He is, sir,*' replied the first lieutenant, ** the life and soul 
of the sfcip^foremost in danger,' Toady for mischief, always ex- 
cessiTdy itiwjoeitt, and livery day getting into serapes,^^'^ 
nearly got into one for talking to yon over toe gangway, for that 
is esms^ against my.atder&^* 

** He Cook care to have the whole of the eonveRMittDA to him- 
seliT* remarked Murray, **and after calling me Moses and Aaron, 
a bum-bailiff come to arrest you, and so fortb^ he finished by 
calliag my watch a German warming-pan, or a boatswain's to- 
bacco-box." 

" He is not very partial to the Israelites ; for it was but yee- 
teiQay he shaved off the beard of one in the middit]^man's berth, 
and stuck it on the collar of the Jewls eoat^ remarkmgthat bean^ 
skin collars were coming into ftshion ; he then lashed him' up 
in m hammock, took him into the cable-tier, stowed him away 
in the heart of it, and then tdd him he ought to be very happv, 
as he resembled his namesake whilst living and whilst dead : 
in the one instance, because he was always in ponniit of the 
promiseii land ; and in the other, * because no man knew of his 
burying-place even unto this^y.' On the Jew being releaaed, 
he threatened to bring an action against him.; upon Which 
Weazel immediately knocked him down, ' * by way of com- 
mencing- the action,* as he said. Finding the poor feilew hmt, 
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he poured some raw rum down his ihroat, (elling him to make 
the best of ' the spirit of th^ law.' '^ 

** I should like to see him at some of hia tricks again," replied 
Murray : ** and if he aslss-me to dinner with him after his abuse 
of me, X certainly will avail myself of the honour. Let us see 
the between-decks, Mr. Jones ; and be kind enough not to give 
me the honour of an introduction." 

Captain Murray expressed himself much pleased with the 
good order of the frigate ; there was np useless lumbwr about 
the decks, every thing was in its place, and the ship might have 
gone into action five minutes after she was clear of St Helen's. 
The main-deck waa the main-deck of a ship for service as well 
as for show, and the lower deck exhibited that pride of seamen, 
the neatness of their messes : tlie men appeared stout, young, 
and clean seamen ; and to use a common expression, thouffli 
rare^ true, you might have eaten your dinner off her decks» 
and never felt the grate of a sand-grain. 

^ This, sir," said Mr. Jones, "• is the midshipman's berth," as 
he put his head inside the door. 

The young gentlemen had just made preparations for dinner. 
In those days, the tablecloth did its duty for three or four day^ 
without being relieved ; and before Monday evening the white- 
ness had been pretty well superseded by the jines of dirt which 
the expectant heroes of the navy had rubbed from between the 
prongs of their forks: some, indeed, preferred the easier and 
less laborious mode of plunging the fork throu^ the tablecloth, 
leaving two large holes,-«for three or four prongs were in those 
days considered useless^ and green-peas never in fashion in the 
midshipman's berth. A japanned tin jng, &miliarly called a 
^'black-jack," . was in the centre of the table, and contained 
swipesi — a liquor by no means the most intoxicating, it iiaving 
been proved that a man might drown himself in such miserable 
beverage befbr&he could get drunk upon it The bread-barge con- 
tained its weight of hara ftinty biscuits ; and the mess, which 
was a republican i>ne without a caterer, exhibited all the si^ns 
of bad government and starving populations which agitation 
produces. The strongest seemed to profit by this general dis- 
or^nisationj and theweaker suffered in proportion. Each one 
dally prepared to help himself to the large half-baked [»ece of 
beef upon the ^ after you" principle, which may be thus ex- 
plained : — When the poor wretch of a boy made his appearance 
with the dinner, the dish was instantly seized by one of the 
quickest and the strongest; another immediately called out, 
*' After you!" whilst another, distancing a stuttering companion, 
had *' Alter you !" out before the poor fellow labouring under 
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tho impedioie&t ooold get out the Word *< After." So it proceed- 
ed ; the last one gBitk^ but a very slender allowanee ta feed a 
vomeious appetite, and each recdvinff the dish to help himself 
as his tttra sloodr on the *^i^er yoir' principle, it was^ how- 
ever, oonaidered a point of honour never to give the dish out of 
its turn ; although Weazel, if he failed in capturing the beef on 
its passage^ ffeBerally went upon the euCting-out S3r8tem: he 
would draw Uke attention of his victim to some object whilst he 
helped himself from tfa^i^ate nearest to him* Hence civil dis- 
cords sooB grew high, turn not unfrequently blows were repeated 
instead of grace. 

*' Will you ait down, sir,'' said Weazel, addressing the eaptain, 
** and maiEe younaelf quite at home ?'* 

No one had seen the first lieutenant's approach, and all hands 
were beating the devirs tattoo with their knives and forka on 
the plates, keeping an inharmonious accompaniment by singing 
tlie '^ Roast Beef ^ Old England." Mr. Jones on hearing the 
invitation retired, and Captain Murray entered the berth. 

^ I am very glad, sir," replied Murray, ** to find that you do 
not codbider me as either the live captain's steward or footman, 
or the dead captain's undertaker ; and I shall have much plea- 
sure in accepting your invitation." 

*^ No: grablHiig now," said Weazel,*^' a Strang gentleman's 
here; aiod manners, you know," in a whispering tone to hia 
messmates. And then addressing Murray, he said, '^The dinner 
will be here in a minute. Here, boy, put the beef before me, 
and the potatoes within hail* Hold the gentleman's plate, boy. 
Where the devil have you been educated 1r— don't you know 
common behaviour 1-^Do you like the outside piece, sir ?" 

" Thank you," said Murray : ♦» any piece will do for me."' 

*^Hold the plate nearer, and be d-*-d to you^ you stinking 
hound I" said Weazel to the boy ; ** you have no more, mamiens 
than a kangaroo ! There — don't capsize the gravy down that 
gentleman's collar l-i-A potato, sir? I am sorry webave nothing 
better to offer you ; but unfortunately the bo}s who is the clum- 
siest cub in creation* fell down on the mainnleoki upset the 
soup, and left the fii^ for the oat to eat^-^NoW|. genllemeB>", be 
continued, addressing hi& messmates as be putaiboulra pound in 
his own plate, **■ help yourselves, and remember mannersJ*^ 

'* After you, Tom!" "After you, Harris J" ^* After you, 
Walcot!" »» After you. Smith! was instantly vociferated; 
and Captain Murray soon saw that, at any rate, if his ship was 
in good order, his midshipman's berth was rather a revolution^ 
ary state, and required some alterations to protect the youngster 
from the overbeariug power of the oldster, lu a nuputeh (he 
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haws was picked as clean as if half a dozen d6gB had been at it, 
the potatoes vanished, the black*jack was empty, and the bread 
barge capsized. Murray now intimated that he Woiild take a 
little piece more ; and Weazel, who was always ready, said, 
"Boy I run up to the ffallegr and bring down the turkey." A 
smile played upon the lips of all his messmates; but Weazel, 
with consummate coolness, continued as he saw the boy gaping 
at him, " What the devil is the matter 1— has the poulterer for- 
got to send it?~-or has that rascally cook let iX fall in the ashes I 
Tell him Fll report him to the first lieutenant, and the new 
captain may exercise his powers of eloquence in his maiden 
speech to the sliip's company. — I'm very eorry, sir," he con- 
tinued, addressing the stranger; '^ but we will endeavour to 
make amends in another way. ^ Boy! bring the dessert, and 
take care not to injure the branches of the cherry-tree. Tell 
the captain of the fore-top to stand by as a scarecrow to fri^ten 
the blackbirds.-*-^You must see our garden aloft, sir; it*s a won- 
derful inventions-much on the plan, as the clergyman of the 
flag-ship said, of the hanging gardens of Babylon;— it*s quite 
extraordinary how our fruit ripens, and how we avoid oJights 
and late frosts. Perhaps after dinner you would walk ronnd, 
and ril desire the gardeners to be in waiting." 

Captain Murray kept his count^ianoe well, although he re- 
membered that Weazel had played him this very trick years 
ago, and he was perfectly aware that he now destined him to be 
the scarecrow, and the gar^lener the captain of the top. 

*♦ I shall have much pleasure," replied Murray ; ** but I caijr- 
not conceive how I could have passed unnoticed the garden, for 
Mr. Jones — " 

" Oh, Mr. Jones," interrupted Weazel, " is much too knowing 
to show tlie garden : he has such a variety of South American 
plants which he wishes to bring to perfection before he allows 
them to be seen." 

Here the boy entered and having taken his cue from Weazel, 
said, "Gardiner says, sir, that one of the foretop-men is in the 
report for having picked all the Cherries, and that a flight of 
sparrows and blackbirds have eaten up all but a few gooseber- 
ries, which Mr. Jones has ordered him to keep for the new cap- 
lain." 

" Curse the new captain !" said Weazel, '** By the Lord ! the 
service is come to a pretty pass when the gooseberries are to be 
kept for the new captain i— But, sir," said he to Murray, " so it 
always is : the active and industrious starve in order that the 
slothful and indolent may fatten. As sure as" ever Vm first 
lord of the admirality, Fll do away with all gardens on board a 
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flilip, and make the captain sow mustard and cress aa the siUs of 
the ports for the good of the ship's company." 

"Clear away, fi)y," said a rubicund-nosed oldster, ;* and clap 
the gT^g on the table. The onlv dessert we shall get to-day is 
some of Bounty Bligh's bread-fruit, or ' midshipsmau's nuts, 
which grow better in an oven than in the foretop." 

The cloth was removed and the greasy oak table brought to 
view. It had divers proofs of long service ; each oldster mixed 
a pretty strong portion of grog, taking it out of an old lime- 
juice bottle, most of them preferring a cup, for there were only 
two glasses or tumblers belonging to the mess. Weazel of 
course apologised ; he was the very cream of civility whenever 
he intended mischief. It was the last roll of the ship before 
she rounded the Isle of Wi^ht that smashed all their glasses ; 
and owing to the confusion m refitting the ship, it was judged 
better not to receive the new glass on board until tliey should 
be teady for sea. 

" You seem," said Murray, ready to lead Weazel on, " to 
spend a very jovial life, and to make amends for wanting the 
amusements of the landsmen by some constant occupation. — 
How do you generally p^ss your evenings?" 

" Pretty well and comfortably," replied Weazel. "When we 
have no theatre open, or no tight-rope dancing, we play at Able 
Whackets." 

"Able Whackets !" replied Murray: what can that be 1" 

" The most delightful game ever invented," said Weazel ; 
" it keeps the attention alive and warms the hands of the play- 
ers more than any other : and Pll teach it to you, if you like ; 
but take a glass of grog first. When you are on board a ship, 
you must do as sailors do ; and * grog' you know, or at least I 
know, — *grog is the liquor of life.' Perhaps you would like 
a gjass better than that cup ; but Balderson and myself think 
that there is no use in showing how mbch we take— or rather 
how little, for fear our messmates would force us to take more. 
Now then, Harris, hand out the *good books,' and let's get 
round the board of green cloth." 

A slight explanation of this game may not be amiss, in order 
to show how very evisy it is for a man to pay ofi^ a debt of re- 
venge without incurring suspicion. A handkerchief is twisted 
up as hard as a rope, and this ie called . the " good money" by 
which you are to pay off all debts : the cards are called " ffood 
bopks," (they are called elsewhere the " devil's books," and as 
far back as memory can trace, the four of clubs has been called 
"the devirsbed^post;") they are dealt out exactly, and the hands 
count the same as at commerce. The great art of the game is 
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never to miscall any tiunff. For iastance, if a penRxi were todeaig^- 
nate the hand, as the hand* another would call out ^ Watch ;'* and 
the person having made the blunder wouM have to hold oul hia 
hand and deceive one bli>w upon it from every player, just as 
hard as he thought proper to inflict it, the culprit being told the 
reason of the punishment by the man who called out ^ Watch*' 
saying before he struck him, ** This is fi>r calling the good thing 
flipper out of its prq>er name ;*' a hand being a flipper : thus, 
the table is the " boara of g^reen cloth,'* &c., every thing having 
a professionable name. It is obvious that the young beginner is 
likely to catoh the most blows; and Weazel, completely blind- 
ed by Murray's manners, sought to pav him off for the "rowing** 
*he ffot from Mr. Jones for talking to him over the gangway. 

Murray, who knew the game well, readily agre^ (o the pro- 
position ; and Weazel having explained to him the game, warn- 
ing him that when be had a good band he ought to *' stand AhLe," 
which gave him the privilege of inflicting three hard cuts upon 
the person who held the worst hand, thev dealt the cards round 
once or twice to explain the same, and they then " served them 
out" properly, every one of the midshipmen being determined 
to pay off ^^ the long-togged gentleman with the clmin round his 
neck." 

Perfectly aware of WeazePs character, Murray acted accosd* 
ingly, and kept a guarded silence, inflicting the punishments 
gently, in order to show a lenient disposition, and ^^^ made a 
mistalie purposely ; upon which Weazel called out ** Watch," 
and ^ave a wink to his messmates. *' Hold out your flipper,'* 
said Weazel : I demand the good monev — this is for calling the 
* good books' out of their names :" and smack came the hard* 
twisted handkerchief upon Murray^s hand with aU the force 
Weazel could bestow upon it; and it lequired some courage to 
keep it steady to meet the blows of the others, for they all 
served him out according to their utmost power, the last, nian 
keeping the ** good money warm," as the term is* Lord^Bvron 
has since said, 

^ And if W!B do but wait the hour, ^ 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unfbrsiTeo, 
The patient search and- vigillong 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.** 

Murray was like the bard*s watchful man ; and Weazel, equally 
alert, was never off his guard. At last Weazel " stood Able" 
upon a sequence— "king, queen, and knave;" and Murray "stood 



Able" upon aces. When the hands were exposed, Weaasel had 
the worst ; for «ach by some good luck had got tetter ca^ds, and 
the victim was called to receive punishment Murray having 
demanded the " good moo^y," desired him to hold out his flipper, 
and he began, ", This is for the loss of the good game called 
Able Whackets, this is for the same, and this is for my standing^ 
Able and y(mr losing the game ^** and at each time fell a stroke 
which nearly cut his hand off. At the expiration of this, Wea- 
zel withdrew his hand to offer it to the next " Avaust there !" 
said Murray ; " hold put your flipper again!" and he received 
three more most powerful cuts for Weazel's having stood Able 
and having lost the game* The tears started in his eyes when 
he found that Murray used the ^ood money with the swing of a 
proficient^ and amply repaid him for his former unkindness; 
whilst Weazel, irritated by the laugh of his messmates, who 
perceived the stranger to be an adept, gave vent to his wrath 
and got watched " three times morcr" Some jeered him when 
he o&red his maimed flipper, and refused it as (leing so much 
mutilated as not to offer a fair mvk; and as the blows so hardly 
and so constantly inflicted led to abuse, and abuse to a promise 
of satis&ction, Murray contrived to give the conversation a 
turn by inquiring when the ship was to sail, as he should be 
happy to meet the gentlemen again. 

" Oh, sail 1" said Weazel, whose tcmgue was not idle, for his 
wrath had subsided at the idea of satis&ction and the prospect 
of working an eylet-hple„in the coat of his enemy,—" Sail I wjl^s 
when we get our new captain on board.'* 
'* Who vA to command this fine frigato?" said Murray. 
" Some booby of a lordV son, dry-nursed by a fat lieutenant, 
and put under the guidance of Jones to keep out of mischief." 

c( Why does it follow," said Murray, 'Vthat the captain must 
be the booby you would make him ?" 

" Because," said Weazel, " merit is never rewarded. Here 
am I, old enough to command.«ny frigate in the service, having 
lost two lingers at Trafalgar, been wrecked, badgered, buffeted, 
swamped in a boat cutting out ; cut out of my own promoticm by 
having* been knocked overbosird and believed • drowned, four 
years past; been mate of the deck, hadxharge of a watch, and 
being, though I say it myself, the best hand at dry hol3rston)ng 
a lowerndeck in the navy. Now I'll bet a dish of bam and eggs 
for four, with gro^ to wash it down, that the skipper who is sent: 
on board to be doting captain under Jones is not older than you 
are tOh<iay, and knows no more of a ship than yon do !" 

'^ That may be, and yet he may ^ a very proper man to com- 
mand a fi-i^te. ^hj; you would not like a man as old as a 
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Spanish mttle, and perhaps jaat as dbatinate, to coaimaAji you ! 
I know foa all like young slim fellows like myself.'* 

" Do you V^ said Weazel : '' then yon are much mistaken ! 
Every thincr is &ncy : I fancy being commanded by a man older 
than my3eTf~*-one who has been longer at sea, seen more ser^ 
vice-M)ne I can respect fVom his seniority, and in whom I can 
have confidence from his services. Now you sre younger than 
me ; and although I fancy, from the way yon handled t&t hand- 
kerchief and gave me each striking pnx>ra of your power, that 
you have been at sea, yet I shonld just as soon sail under the 
orders of the bmnboat woman as under yours. So now, no of- 
fence, you know ; as the hands are turned up, I shall turn out 
ofthia*^ 

** Mr. Weazel,*' said a quartermaster, popping his head in the 
berth. 

" Well r' replied Weazel. 

*^ Mr. Jones says you are to go on shore with the dockyard 
party in the launch.'* 

'' Curse Mr. Jones, and the launch, and the dockyard party 
too !'* 

** At any rate,** said Murray, rism^ to depart, '* you are vari- 
able enough. Poor Mr. Jonds, who is to diy-nurse the captain, 
is old enough to suit you-^is enticed to your respect from his 
long service, and yet yoa don't seem to nave much confidence 
in ms orders. However, I will not be the cause of your delay : 
so. orood eveninffT voinwr gentle man^ T ^nra cay I ffcali have^the 

pleasure of seemg you agam." 

ic D — ^n me if ever I want to see yoa again !" said WeazeL 

«* Nor I," said Walbot 

" Nor I,*' said Harris ; «' he plays too good a knife and fork ; 
and notwithstamding his gold- chain, I don't think he has had a 
blow-out for the last fortnight; he's as thin as a herring, and 
twists about lik^ an e«l, but by the Lord Harry, he hits hard !*' 

Mmray overheard these unfavourable remarks ; but he well 
knew that midshipmen's remarks were harml^s enough. Mr. 
Jones was on deck carrying on the duty ; and Murray saw by 
the way one or two of the officers returned the salute as he got 
on the quarterdeck, that Jones had given a hint that the new 
captain was for show. The gig was manned, and Weasel saw 
the 8hove*g(Nttg gentleman take hold of the jok^^lines and steer 
the boat as well as ant man in the navy." 

'* That gentleman)'^ said Mr. Jones to Weazel, " hm known 
you before. I snppose you shook huods wiUi hks after dinner 1" 

^^ Not exactly, sir ; but he made my hands shake. We played 
at Able Whackets, and I &ncy I got off second-bort," 



** Had you a midshipman on'board the Tribune of the name 
of Murray 1" 

^* Yes, sir/* replied Weazel; "and a gallant fellow he was, 
bat« precious nob to be sure: he was the son of some old lord 
mayor, and was placed under the nrotection of a Mr. Hammer- 
ton, who gave me a considerable hiding because I stowed his 
blankets away the first night'* 

^How did he get on down bclofw with ycm?** cootiniied 
Jones. 

"Ate yeiy well, I thank you, sir — ^a mighty stretching^ appe- 
Ule. I was in hopes of sbowiMg tmn the garden in the rarelop, 
or the eow in the JuainCop; but the dockyard party — ^** 

"--Will save you a little repentance. Mr. Weasel, that 
geullemaai is Gaptain Murray of the Arethusa.*' 

H Whew r went Wenzel as be slipped down the side: "a 
psetty kettle: of fish Fve wmde of itr 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Cftptain*k eloquen ce ^ ' - A ' retra0pect-<^Sir Hector's eitplanation 

with Murray. — Confessions. 

Ths next morning Captain llfurray read his commission on 
board the. Arethusa. AH captains mahe a speech — ^it is quite 
astonishing how eloquent a man becomes when no one dares 
criticise. Horace talks of his inspiring bumper: but the intoxi- 
cation of power gives eloquence, intoxication arising iVom grati- 
fied ambition, knowing that all around you are subservient to 
vou and can never be above you, — that not one of the three 
hundred souls to whom you deign to address yourself can ever 
be your superior in the service you have chosen — ^your stam- 
mering will be unheeded, and, like a newspaper report, the 
address will be printed without the blunders, on the minds of 
the ship's company. Thus spoke Murray afler his comraissicm 
had been read : 

" My men ! you are aware, from the commission which the 
clerk has just read to you, that I am appointed by the lords of 
the admiralty to be your fUture captain ; and you are instructed 
by that commission to behave yourselves respectfully to me and 
the officers placed in authority under me. I am convinced from 
the good order which I observed on board yesterday that I need 
say very little to you in regard to your several duties : I re- 
BEiarked with much gratification the cleanliness of the difiTerent 
messes, and I am well aware that your comfort below is the 
result of discipline on deck. My men ! we are about to sail on 
a station where we shall have every prospect to meet with an 
enemy's frigate. I shall take care that you often practise at 
your ffuns : that once efiTected, the bravery and courage which 
have distinguished British seamen in all actions, but more espe- 
cially the two last general engagements, will not be forgotten 
by you. In conclusion, my men ! I shall do my duty strictly, 
rigklly : you will do yours obediently. We Shall not not quar- 
rel, I hope ; and I sincerely trust an opportunity may occur in 
which you will see my readiness to lead you in danger and 
difficulty, when I shall have the gratification of observing 
and of profiting by your cordial assistance. On Saturday next 
we sail ; it is now Tuesday : the necessary refitting of the ship 
will prevent my giving leave to any of you ; — indeed, as we are 
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ahoft of DomplemeBt, k. would belinprad«it Mwt tim I promite 
yan^ that if joar behavioitr is to my Mtiafitcticm — if the duty is 
aone as it. ought to be dene od boaid a man-of-wart when we re* 
tum to harbour I will not deny jrou liberty to go on shorei; and I 
hope you may have plenty of prize money to spend. — Pipe liowD, 
Mr. Ca)}&" ,, ^ 

Aa the men retired to ^leir difibrent avocations, Captain Mur- 
ray desired all the midshipman to remain on deck, and he ad- 
dressed them : ^ Young gentlemen! I yesterday availed myself 
of your hospitality, and, I hope, gave some of you a bint that 
practical jokes are often repaid with interest I admired the 
frankness with which ^ou spoke your minds; but I regret to 
say I was very much dissatisfied with the arrangement of your 
bfffth. You are, I see, a republican mess, and, like all republics, 
you sacrifice the^weak for the benefit of the strong; and since, 
where there is no one to command there are none to obey, ihe 
TOffularity which diistingoishes soeie^ in general is lost, the 
roles required by decency are laid aside, and your behaviour is 
not one jot better^indeed not so good — as a society of neeroes 
who sit round .a rice-pan and dip their dusty hands in to obtain 
their food. Not exactly being, as yon will find, the lout of a 
lord '00 flippantly denounced \iy Mr. Weazel, I shall show you 
that your conduct shaU be altered.— Mr. Walcot! although ydu 
never wished to see me again, I am convinced you will ultimate- 
ly be grsteful that I am returned to you« I desire that you will 
he caterer of the berth, and I expect to see it much altered on 
my next visit ; and mind, 1 give you all &ir warning, if I ever 
hear of an ungentlemanly act, I shall dismiss you from my ship 
immediately.— Mr. Jones ! 1 desire that you inflict some punish- 
ment upon Mr. Weazel for disobeying your orders yesterday, 
and :ft>r having allowed a gentleman^ to inquire for you, and re- 
ceive an insult firom the midshipman of the watoh, who levelled 
his wit in order to obtain a smile from the quartermaster. Let 
the marine who was on^du1y be placed in the report;— -I do not 
intend his majesty's subjects to be shot at, or even threatened to 
be shot at, to please the marine or sentry : and you will disrate 
the quartermaster and place him in the foretop. — You will see, I , 
begin as I intend to go on. And now, Mr* Jones, man die gig, 
if you pleaiw,'* 

We left Murray, previous to his command of the Arethusa, a 
midshipman on board the Surprise in the West Indies. He re- 
mained under his gallant commander until he had served his 
time ; and during that period he had learned his duty properly, 
and had imbibed the ideas oi Sir Edward Hamilton. The ser- 
vice could not have wished him a better preceptor — ^the country 
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could not have found hm^ more galkat or dktinffaished «aptuiL 
With him Murray wa« taught t£e neceMity of oeing oecanoor 
ally a leader in any very dflmgerooa service; with him he learnt 
that the bravest man is eenenilly the moat liberal and geoetoas, 
^-that when the flag of an enemy came down, that enemy be^ 
came a iriend; Und the only thins he could not learn, (ibr that 
had grow;) with his growth and was too deeply rooted to be 
eradicated,) was love of money-*-a niggardne8s,~whicfa: led to 
meanness. But this had not escaped his captain, who often told 
him that as he gcew up he would have opportunities Gfrelieyinff 
old and shattered shipmates, and that the money spent in a good 
cause would yield him a million times more pleasure than in 
hoarding it up in trunks, or counting its increase in solitude : 
but all nis lessons of liberality were in vain— the bad seed had 
been too early sown and had taken deep root ; and even when 
grown a man, Murray would congratulate himself upon his 
overreaching Hammerton-^^fbr which a little more appropriate 
term might be found. 

Before he left the West Indies, he had heard of Hammerton's 
resurrection : he knew that the theft niust be discovered by htm 
— ^that the slightest hint in conversation with his father would 
have led to suspicion ; but in all the letters he received not one 
word had reached which alarmed him. He grew bolder as time 
slipped away ; and wbesi he heard of Old Hammerton's death, 
and of his son's having been absent, unheard of for years, he 
rubbed his hands and thanked God that he was free from another 
witness of his shame. 

Murray had become a good officer : under such a preceptor 
who could fkil ? His facer's interest procured him a commis- 
sion ; he served his time in the Phoenix, was made commander 
into the Dotterel, and arrived at Portsmouth just in time to step 
into the unfortunate man's berth whose death had made the va- 
cancy. It was nine years since he left his father : bis promo- 
tion had been as rapid as the rvrtos of the service would permit ; 
and he had passed his examination after dinner, when the only 
question asked was, if he knew the Jamaica fiishion of cutting 
up a pine-apple, or preparing a shaddock. These little over- 
sights of an in^rtant duty did occasionally occur ; but had 
Sir Edward been one of Murray's passing captains, he would 
never have allowed an officer to be placed in any situation 
if he thought that officer not fit for it v he would never have 
given a brcSher c^cer la chance of being lost through the inca- 
pacity of a man of fortune's son. Luckily Murray was as good 
A seaman as the service could show at his age^-was a very pro- 
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mning MLTigatM:, « disti&gaish^ lad in theliour of danger, and 
would have passed any necessary examination. 

He had now the pleasarenxf seeing his pendant flying on board 
a frigate, and had just obtained leave from the admiral to be ab- 
sent for twenty-four hours. He was on his road home, and 
thinkuijg of honour and glory, and stars and ribands, jolting 
across the country,' dreaming of happiness ; whilst his officers, 
after the grog and biscuits had superseded the supper in the 
gun-room, were cauTassing his character in a very off-hand 
manner. 

" Just the lad for us, my boys !" said Jones. " We shall reef 
topsails in forty seconds^ or stand clear on the topsail-yards.— 
Bell, my boy !" continued the first lieutenant, addressing the 
marine offi^cer ; " by the Xjord Harry ! he will knock the pipe- 
clay out of the Gallouts' jackets, ana make them carry arms to 
a midshipman^s coat if it's stuck on a broomstick. — Purser, my 
lad ! your lanterns will get a kick or two of a ni^ht-; for I sup- 
pose we dhall sleep at quarters. And> Soundings ! he'll wear 
your old quadrant out m making you observe if we near the 
chase. Give me your young ones ! ~I hate your old fogies, who 
are half an hour finding out a lault, and an hour thinking how 
to correct it. Let's have a glass to the next cruise !" 

" I shall not allow him," said Bell, " to interfere with my ma- 
rines." 

' *' Certainly not," said Dangle, the second lieutenant of that 
galiuit corps. 

** Mind how you play with tiie bullf iriy lads," said Jones, " or 
yoa'll know all about his h6rns !" 

♦*^He' cannot make me do any dutyl" said the first. 

*^ He shtM not interfere with me !" said the second. 

** You may depend upon it, my boys," said Jones, " you won't 
be idlers any more !" ' ' 

In the midshipmen's berth all was confpsion : the republicans 
were routed without opposition; but not one of them Would pay 
a fiirthing towards repairing firactures. Weazel swore that this 
was the way of the world-^that promotion obliterated friendship, 
and that he remembered the new captain a snivelling lad, who 
had bis' head eombed twice a week by the corporal of marines, 
and bis feet washed by the midshipinen's boy; two of the old- 
sters wr^te home to get their parents to procure their discharge' 
or removal: and all hands were talking in as much fear and 
trembling as if they expected the devil on board in top-boots. 

.TJhe real good seamen ^ere in high spirits : the last captain 
had beenamfier^ and had "not Jones been & smart officer, tlte 
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Aretiinn would have looked like.a Spaokh rather j^haii an Eng- 
lish frigiate. 

'* Stand clear, you skulky !" aaid one. 

<' Ab !" said Mr. Calls, the boatswain, '< rU make some of 
you jump Qiast^high now ! D — n me ! but he's just the lad fer 
our money I You Nobody — ^you boy who stole ray gfo^ ! give 
us a drop here now ; and hurrah for the young one! Now we 
shall all puli together, and the work will be liffht enough. — 
Chips!" said Calls, addressing the carpenter, ^^rd recommend 
you to clap the prophets in your pocket, and not to kick up such 
a dust with your boy, singing all day : you won*t be wanted 
now ! By ,the Lord ! you*ll muster every morning with the 
polished pump-bolt, and stand clear the fellow who has any roat 
on his adze !' 

"The Lord prosper usl" replied the carpenter ;** my duty 
is aloft." 

** Oh ! that won't do now. Chips," said Calls; "your duty ia 
on the main-deck ; and you had better keep your eyes on. your 
shot plugs, and not be turning them up to the truck like a dying 
duck in thunder : it's no use now singing for kelp— you had 
better help yourself. Take care .'-^there's Weazel got a fiflh- 
hook into your beef; and, knowing you baye giyen up spirits, he 
has been alongside your case bottle." 

" That alters the case a little," said Chips. " St. Paul re» 
commends wine and water, and I always take the spirit sepa- 
rately; but I'm blessed if I donH take the bad spirit /t>ut of Mf* 
Weazel if I catch him at my bottle !" 

** I fancy," said Calls, "you'll brace about your yaids and 
come round on the oUier tack before long !*^£t's no ^use your 
trying to weather the devil by singing— he's not ibnd of music, 
so give us a stave like a man.'' 

" Mr. Calls," said Chips with amazing gravity, " you will be 
weighed in the balance and found wanting," 

"You be d— d I" said CaUs. 



Arriving at Sir Hector's gate, Murray was awakened from 
his dream of future £[reatness by the present prospect. It was 
dark; but the genial air of spring blew -pleasantly upon him. 
He was expected : the gates were opened without the trouble 
of ringing, and the carriage stopped at the jdoor. Old •* ®i^ 
Hector was, he stood there to welcome his son : he took him 
in his arms, and tears cdf gratitude to Heaven pottved down hM 
olid fiice. 
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' •* Welcome ! welcome ! I see you again, Walter — ^I Bee you 
worthy of your name ! Come in, boy, to the light: let as look 
at you ;— altered much, of course, but still your mother's look \ 
How long can you stay with usi" 

^ "^I must go back t6-morrow evening: 1 sail on Saturday," 
replied Walter, "and have only twenty-four hours' leave; but 
the admiral has promised not to inquire for me until forty-eight 
are expired." ^ 

" Ah, Walter !" said Amelia ; and then blushing at the ap- 
parent familiarity, she drew back much confused, although she 
o&red her hand. 

Walter took it coolly. 

"Why, you seem to have forgotten Amelia Hammerton !" 
said Sir Hector; "atid' yet noir, Walter, common gratitude 
might make you remember the little fairy who christened your 
fine frigate. She iis my adopted daughter : this is her house 
whilst I live, and if not hers after my death as«n abode, I shall 
provide fi>r her one as good." 

Amelia took 9ir Hect(»**s hand, and looked at him as much 
as to implore him to think of his son and not of her. The old 
man caught the glance of malignant spite with which his son 
eyed the girl who he fancied had pushed him from part of his 
inheritance^ and y_et Walter could not withdraw his eyes from 
her. There was so much mildness, so much beauty in the love- 
ly girl before him-'— so much of innocence and of virtue, that in 
spite of the devil in his mind whenever money was concerned, 
he kept gazing at her until her modesty had covered her face 
with a blush, and she had withdrawn her hand and her eyes, 

*• I shall tell you more about her when we are alone, Walter: 
but now about yourself. Have you every thing you want— 
every thing that an officer and a gentleman should possess?" 

" Every thing, I thank you, sir."* 

- ** Remeinber, Walter, I do not put you on'any allowance — you 
have unlimited credit at the banker*s. Do not rush into extrava- 
gance, and "beware of gambling. I know that young captains 
at Palermo frequent the conversazione. Beware of beginning 
to gamble; for if once it becomes an excitement^f once it 
becomes an object, you are lost : few men can stop in time.-— 
But I fiiust not lecture you now. Have you dined ]*' 

** No ; but I have tola the servant to get me something.'^ 

" I ought," said Sir Hector, "to have killed the jetted calf.*' 

'* Why,'* interrupted Amelia, •* you do not call it the prodigal's 
return I" 

"Ihate her fbr thatP' thought Murray to himself. **By 
heavens I it appears as if I was never to be clear of these Ham* 

3* 
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mertoos ! One hlites bankrupts and breakefti, for he is in dan- 
gler who is nearest to them. , That girl chimes in with her 
remarks as if she were my father's secpnd wife : she has a rauoh 
better chance of that than being my first" 

** Tell me,", said Sir Hector, " how you left your gallant cap- 
tain-r-he who ought to be called Hermione 1" 

**Weil, sir: as usual, actively employed, never idling his 
time in harbour. But I think I ought to ha?e complimented 
you upon your good looks." 

** A green old age, boy : I am better than I have been for 
years, and for a man of seventy one, I think, whom the insu- 
rance offices would prefer. Since I have adopted that dear lit- 
tle girl, whose affection for her poor father and attention to me 
warrant my wannest and most sincere gratitude, I have felt a 
new life. Walter, I promised her lather — There — Amelia, my 
child, leave us for a moment: Walter's time is short, and we 
must speak quickly on these matters ; — I may be dead before 
he returna" 

*♦ The Lord of all thinfifs avert that blow for years and years !" 
said Amelia as she left we room in tears. 

'* Walter ! that girl must be your charge should I die ; and if 
her brother should still live, you must be as a brother toiiim.T— 
Hear me, my boy ! — ^you have risen to the highest grade — at 
least to that which must lead to it ; you have done well, brave- 
ly, honourably, in your public service : the &ults and fh>lics of 
your youth are past and forgotten — there remains but one wish 
of my heart and that is to see you married." 

^ What !" ejaculated Walter: "married ! I wpuld just as soon 
think of giving up the navy !" 

" Married !" replied Sir Hector. " Why, one would think from 
vour scruples that marria^ was a state of misery ! It should 
be, and is to well-regulated mfnds, the happiest portion of Hfb. 
To the libertine or the unoccupied, it is, I own, but a dreary 
sameness— iwomen hate your men who dangle in a drawing- 
room : but to the young, the well-disposed, the honourable, the 
religious, a partner in wealth or wo enhances every naoment 
of existence, and makes life a pleasant, a delightful journey.-— 
^ow, Walter, the girl who would make you happy, who. has 
proved herself a gem daughter and an affectionate friend, will 
make the best wife ; and I recommend you to rub up your old 
acquaintance with the Arethusa's sponsor." 

** Never, sir, never! I will be frank with you: I hate the 
name, and wish she was removed from this house." 

** Indeed j" said Sir Hector } "that expression I did not expect. 
Come, we will not talk of the matter any. more> and I helieTe 
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iDfflelf ta be an did fool fi>r having set to work in that manner. 
Had I shat her up and declared jou should not even speak to 
her, jou would have -been caterwauling under the window in 
order to have seen her pretty &ce ; and by a determined oppo* 
fiition on.my part, I should have been met by a vigorous one on 
yours, and she would have been cut out liJce the Hermione,-— 
But mind, Walter, if this is the last time your old fiitber should 
speak to you, remember that I leave that girl under your nro- 
tection!" 

At this moment Amelia returned, and seating herself by Wal- 
ter, inquired of his doings since they parted ; made him tell her 
over again the fearful wreck of the Tribune ; led him on to talk 
of the Hermione ; gleaned from him his first entrance into the 
navy, his hardships, disappointments, mortifications ; and then, 
with a face of almost divine resignation, she asked him his 
opinion as to the probability of her brother's existence. 

Walter, who had now become more charmed with the afiTec- 
tionate manner of Amelia, and who felt his consequence from 
the manner his opinion had been asked, replied, that Frederic 
hardly knew the circumstances, under which he sailed sufiicient- 
ly to form an accurate opinion. 

'* He sailed in the Rover packet five years since to join his 
ship, supposed to be at Malta ; he arrived at Gibraltar twelve 
days after he lefl Falmouth, and was to sail the following day. 
From that moment to this we have never heard of him, neither 
have we received any tidings of the vessel : some .imagine she 
must have been wrecked on a hidden rock, others that a white 
squall might have overset her; and many have mentioned that 
the Algerine pirates may have captured her.; but all is conjec- 
ture, and hard it is, Walter, to mourn for a dear brother of whose 
death we are not certain. Even in my prayers for his eternal 
happiness, hope appears and cheats me of earnestness. We have 
not heard that he is dead ; hope, therefore, and hope alone, can in- 
spire me with fortitude to think and to talk of it If we did 
know it, I should pray for resignation to bear what I cannot or 
could not avert. — ^Now tell me, Walter, your opinion." 

'* I have never, Amelia," he began, while he managed to take 
her hand,-^-'* I have never been in the Mediterranean ; but from 
all I ha;ire heard I should say the chances are ten to one that he 
was taken by a Tunisian or Algerine pirate : if so, and he did 
not &11 in the action, they still preserve him as a slave ;-*Fre- 
deric Hammerton, who risked his life so generously for others, 
ought not to let a chance escape of saving his. own. I would 
encourage hope, whilst I would be prepared for the worst.'* 
Amelia paused a moment after he bad ceased, speaking, appear- 
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ed hesitatiaff whieh oolour of the prospect she shoitld adopt, and 
proceeded tnuB:— 

** He always wrote to us affectionately and ibndly of you, 
Walter. In all his letters from America your welfare was ever 
uppermost, and his last words to me were, ' Remember me to 
Murray ; he will forget the only difierence we ever had as a 
Christian ought to do, and we may again sail together.* ** 

Sir H.ector watched the countenance of his son, which seemed 
to give way to a pleasurable sensation, as if revenge had been 
gratified. Amelia continued : — 

" It was in endeavouring to save you— nay, I believe he lis- 
tened the rope round you — that all his misfortunes commenced. 
He might have escaped the wreck as you and others did— he 
might now be here to thank your fiither for his more than fa- 
therly care of me— he might have thanked him for his gene- 
rosity at Halifax, which, however it miscarried, was intended at 
a moment of need to have been useful.'' 

" What's that you refer to, my little Mimie V said Sir Hec- 
tor afiectionately, whilst a deep blush covered Walter's face, 
but was instantly chased away by a paleness that would have 
defied the art of those most accustomed to conceal the defects 
of nature. 

" Frederic told me that afler his return to Halifax from Vir- 
ginia he applied at the post-ofEce for letters. He found one 
fcom you which mentioned an enclosure ; but the generous gift 
you had omitted to send in the hurry of business." 

** Impossible, my child," interrupted Sir Hector. " I have 
been a man of business all my life, and never made such a mis- 
take : besides, I have a clear recollection of the payment of that 
bill. The letter was sent by the same packet-— nay, under the 
same cover, as your father's letter. I remember my bungling 
manner of folding it ; but my diary will tell— >! will look at it 
directly." 

" Stay, sir," said Amelia. " What can it siffnify now V 

*♦ Signify ! child. Why, if I omitted to send that nearly ten 
years ago, I must have been unfit to manage my ovm afildrs. 
We old merchants don't make mistakes in that manner!" 

"At any rate, sir," said Walter, "let us leave it until to- 
morrow, for I am very tired with my day's work, and shall be 
glad to gjet to bed : so I will wish you good-night." 

" Good-niffht, boy !" said Sir Hector as he lighted a candle, 
resolved to Took up his ledger, his diary, and every other evi- 
dence to convince himself that he had made no such careless 
omission. 

** Good-night, Walter !" it was Amelia spoke. « You really 



do look 00 fatigued and jaded, that bed is the beet phoe tat you 
now. I hope, though, I am not the cause, nor my tedious con- 
versation, of your sudden departure i" 

"Not the Ic^t, my child," said Murray, hurrying by her» and 
seeking the solitude of his own chamber to conceal his feelings, 
" Dolts, asses, fools, idiots, that we are," said Murray to himself 
as he closed the door, " to allow the inclination of a moment to 
be the cause of everlasting shame! I, who could have had any 
money, to have taketn this infernal check, and even to have 
since derived pleasure from the thought ! Now would I «ve 
all the wealth of the ^orld to avoid to-paorrow ! — I would go 
back in life to be the shipwrecked boy tjiat 1 was, and begin the 
world anew, to rub out that d^-d spot which will remain a stain 
for ever! What miserable, weak creatures we are! I could 
withstand the temptations of the West Indies— -I could give up 
the wine which I once loved — 1 could correct my language, con- 
trol my passions ; but this devilish itch for money, even thous^b 
I have an unlimited amount of it now, governs me still. Sy 
heavens ! the very words of that girl shall make me overcome this 
meanness I The discovery now, and by her too — by a Hammer- 
ton! 1 would rather cut my throat! — who the devil is this 1" 

Whilst he thought, thus, he saw the door open and his lather 
come in, holding in his hands a diary, a ledger, a banker's book» 
and a slip of paper. 

•'Now look here, Walter, and see if I can be mistaken," he 
Ijegan. ** Here is the very entry, the date — 'nay, here is ike 
memorandum of my having enclosed it. This must be looked 
to; it would become a practice to defraud others, if we negli- 
gently closed our eyes over the committal of a crime. The long 
time ekpsed since it happened will be no bar to the discovery, 
the hounds of justice, though slow, are mostly sure; and no 
man would have greater pleasure in bringing such a villain to 
his proper punishment than J should have. ^ The robbery, if 
committed at Halifax, is doubly bad; for the ship must have 
(leen lost before the arrival of the packet : and he who could 
have robbed a poor ii^ipwrecked boy must be a vilkin so black, 
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"Hold! I knplore you." 

" What! would you not have me curse the thief who ■^" 

"No! no! J am that thief." 

"Merciful God!" said Sir Hector, " strike me deaf as him 
who blessed you when he heard a daughter's voice ! You, Wal- 
ter! you descend to such meanness ! Surely you said it to try 
^7 patience— to see the burst of despair which a father might 
give vent to, and then watch the working of Nature aci all the 
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parent retained. Come, come, Walter, unsay tt-^nay, nay, you 
did-but jest" 

'^ I scorn to add a lie to the crime. I am sensible of my 
error ; I did it — I dpened the letter, took the money, spent it ; 
but I thought he was drowned, and could never rise tobrand me 
with the felony." . 

** This is but a sorry extenuation of the faulty — nay, it is a 
repetition of the former crime. Strange that a man who could 
fiice any danger, who could risk his life to save another's, who 
but a week l^fbre had seen * how iii the midst of life we are in 
death,' should thus run the perilous chance of being swept from 
the lining with a sin so great upon his memory ! Still I am 
your fether—still I know it is my duty to forgive as I would be 
forgiven : nor am I Roman enough to pronounce a sentence on 
my own child. But, Walter, thmk, — ay, think,— if you, stand- 
ing in command of the Arethusa, ordering a punishment on one 
of your men for theft, were cursed at that moment with the 
recollection of the past, how could you uphoM the required dis* 
cipline, when every lash that fell would be to you the most 
appalling conviction of your own deserts 1 — and should some 
malicious person 4iave treasured up Hammerton^s disappointment, 
'^nay more, engendered a suspicion, how could you look on a 
captain yourself a culprit self-condemned ? Here, see me tear 
every remembrance, every record of the foul act: to your bed-^ 
to your prayers, and bury the secret with you ! Let not Amelia 
hear it ; 8?ie tootUd hate you — she who alone can reform you. Grod 
protect you this night, and so bring to your mind the fearful 
remembrance of your crime, that it may be now and for ever a 
rock to be avoided, a mountain to be levelled ! I go to bed, but 
not to sleep. Walter! Walter! you have blight^ my old age 
— ^yqu have withered my hope ! Well may I say, 

* How oft a day which fair and mild appears, 
Grows dark with fate and mare the toU of years'!* - 

7b9 spn's return has caused his father's cofse/' 
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CHAPTER III. 



Murray's rrpeotance, and Sir Hector's forgiveireas.— Love iccDes. 



Thb Dight pused difierently with our three principal characo 
ters. All virtae> a]l modesty, all gratitude, the beautiful Ame- 
lia kneU and returned thanks that Walter had come as a bright 
sun tagive life to the old age of Sir Hector. She laid her head 
upon her pillow without a crime to upbraid her; her eyes closed 
injrefirefldiing gleep; and if she startled during her slumbere^ it 
was when-^e dreamt her brother -stood beside her, thankine 
Sir Hector for his kindness, praying for his health and happi<- 
ness. 

The bed of seorpifms on which Walter reclined gave him but 
a short repose : his eyes closed, for he was tired ; but all the 
misdemeaBoars of-his boyhood rushed belbre'him. It is true he 
saw in them faolti not trivial, but such as might be forgiven: 
his age at the time, the manner of his education, the belief of 
his finend's death, all came more or less consolatory. But when 
he viewed the iaults as fixed upon a man — upon a captain in 
his Majesty's navy*^his whole soul revolted against himself, 
and he saw his errors in a stronger light; his mother's locket 
he more than once clasped in his startling slumbers, apd in his 
dreams he vowed refonnaticn. 

Now, taking hnman nature as we find it, there are few who 
have not been guilty of cilmes as aggravated as Walter's. A 
sailor — one who roams the world, dissipates dulness in foreign 
climes, and drives out hf the activity of his life, the poignancy 
of grief; forgeia the trivul fiiolts which cloud the remembrance 
of those who drivel through days in monotonous melanchdyt 
to these the sliglitest fault clings with fearful tenacity, and, 
accustomed to view their own trivial sins as great, they shrink 
from men whom they believe to have wallow^ in the eiArmity 
of guilt The fault was a great one, but it was committed by 
' a heedless boy: no one felt the error more than Walter; he 
disregajrded it in youth, but felt it in manhood ; he slept as those 
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ileep whose minds forbid repose, he dx«aint as those dream 
whose waking thoughts survive the mimic death. 

With all the poignancy of regret which such a discovery was 
likely to make, Sir Hector threw himself 6n his bed. No man 
had more real religion than the baronet — ^no man could cling to 
an only son with e^eoter fondness. The first ebullition of rage 
having subsided, me calmness which succeeds the night's devo- 
tions recalled to him the language he had lately expressed ; he 
had forgotten the earl^ dbposition of his son, and surveyed iiim 
only thiough the medmm of bis hopes; he had heard him spoken 
of as brave and as generous in offering his own life, but he for- 
got that the seed sown in youth is not easily eradicated, — it is a 
nettle which always stings and fructifies immensely. One 
thought now occupied the old man's laind—- >it was forgiveness. 
His son, his only son, once more claimed his fcM^iveness, and 
could he. withhold it ? With this blessed resolution^ his mind 
became more composed, and he sank into sleep. 

It was early, and Walter had not risen, when his fiitfaer stood 
before him. '* I have considered, Walter, of last night!s conver- 
sation," he began. — ^^I see in thtU fault your former follies 
breaking loose — I see you now as a man ashamed of the act : it 
is sufficient I wonder if you have retained your mother's 
locket 1" 

*^ It is here," interrupted- Walter as he took it from his neck. 

^ And did it not guard you in the hoiir when your hoaour was 
forsaking youl" 

" It did, father, and it saved my life wheii the Tribune was 
lost" 

«* Keep it as your best guardian, and remember these last 
words on a painful subject": The follies of youth are disreputable 
actions in the man ; the schoolboy's theftia, which the lenient 
master punishes so lightly that they are forgotten when over, 
become transportable ofiences in aner lifo : but the shame of 
discovery is ten thousand fold more when the crime is brought 
forward in later years, and when the blot upon the escutcheon 
is pointed out Consider youir station-*-consider the responsi- 
bikty of your rank ; and as you value your future i&poee in this 
world, become more liberal to yourself and others. I know 
Your fkults and your failings — you know them, and that know- 
ledge will best guard you against them. Remember, you have 
wealth at your command — use it with a generous disposition : 
the hoards of the miser are merely a temporary pleasure ; his 
successor generally bestows them in a worse channel than even 
avaricious niggardness could dictate. Be for the future, my 
dear Walter, the generous, straightforward sailor. No men 



havd characters with ao few tarnishes as seaman : they have 
occasional wildness, occasional levity; bat ibr liberal notions 
and fbelingrs, genenms dispositions, straightforward honesty and 
honour, no men surpass them. I ask you only to act up to the 
character of year profession, and be the worthy type of your old 
captain in the Success. Now, boy> get up ! your time is short, 
and I have much to say — much to propose to you. I want you 
tosurgest any alterations or improvements you would like done. 
My days are numbered, and already I have outlived my most 
sanguine expectations. I want this place to become such a re- 
sidence as you yourself will be happy in ; and as this may be 
our last meeting, I should like you to be convinced how much 
I have your happiness at heart AW the past is forgotten ; all 
the future will, I trust, be brilliant" 

Sir Hector, having delivered himself of this oration without 
stammer or blunder, retired from his son's bedside ; and before 
half an hour had expired Captain Murray was suggesting one 
or two slight alterations, to which his father listened with much 
attention : suddenly he turned round, and said, " Walter, when 
will you marry 1" 

" I am," replied the gallant officer, ^ much too young to think 
of that, sir. I stand alone nearly in our profession: every mid- 
shipman at Halifax has tumbled into love, and every messmate 
I had as lieutenant unburthened his overloaded heart to me, and 
told of dear little budding creatures, lefi to pine away in soli- 
tude, weeping for their lost and truant lovers. Now, sir, you 
wal think it odd, but I never was in Jove in my life-— I do not 
know that I ever saw the woman who made my heart ache for 
a second. I have always thought of my profession, and *fiiith 
Captain Hamilton gave us no time to think of- pining and whin- 
ing at a woman's tail." 

"Have you never written a poem yet, Walter)** said Sir 
Hector with a smile. 

" Never wrote a line with a rhyme to it in my life. I have 
seen midshipmen spoiling paper, getting rhymes-' ready-made 
and writing up to them, lugging outa&tnomof hair which they 
had coiled round their necks, and ultinoatelv washing their 
love's image out in strong grog ; but I never Knew more than 
four midshipmen married in my life, and they were proverbially 
the greatest fools in the navy. If I live and the Arethusa sails 
well, we may yet do somethin|f poore worthy of being remem- 
bered than running after a petticoat" 

" But, Walter, remember you are an only child, and the title 
must die -with you unless ;oa marry. It is my fondest wiitti to 
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tee the child who is to inherit it, ajid you deny me the only ob- 
ject I wish to see before I die." 

** Children ! my dear father. Why» you add up all the miae- 
ri^ of matrimony in a breath, and ask me to take them in my 
arms and fondle them. Never was man in better health than 
yourself. By your days being numbered, I presume you are 
seventy: now I see no reason why you should not live until 
ninety, and during those twenty years I will promise you at 
lea^ four ffrandcbildrea. But even supposing I was inclined to 
get spliced and have a few little rope-yarns,, wlio the devil am I 
to marry ]" 

" Amelia." 

" Amelia ! Why, would you have me marry the daughter of 
a bankrupt merchant, who could bring neither family, con- 
nexion, nor wealth ?" 

" As f(Nr the family, Walter, I never knew a girl more likely 
to have one. Connexion you will have, and wealth you have 
abundauL^-Aie your scruples overruled ?" 

" Not a grain of them, father. Would you have me leave a 
service to which I am passionately devoted, at a moment when 
the English navy is at its highest honour, and when every man 
is anxious to imitate him who fell at Trafalgar 1 I tell you I 
should be miserable: I would rather comoumd the Arethusa 
than all the harems at Constantinople." 

'* At any rate, you do not dislike Amelia ?" 

*^No, certainly not: she is a very pretty j^irl, affectionate, 
grateful, lively, even-tempered, well-proportioned in all &it 
pocket. I would as soon marry her as any one else ; and if all 
the world were obliged to pair like the animals in Noah^s Ark, 
I should have no objection to her." 

** I see, Walter, you are too light-hearted at present to think 
of any such serious matters. Remember, however, what I have 
told you : I have adopted her, and I will never forsake her ; — ^if 
I find you are not disposed to share her fortune with her, I must 
leave her independent of you. The cottage where her father 
and mother both died, I have left to her and those after her, and 
I have made an ample provision for her from the money I have 
saved. We cautious old merchants never live up to the full 
stretch of our incomes; as you sajlors sav, we always keep 
enough to veer and haul upon. You will fiiid your fortune 
greatly diminished by this arrangement, although I have left a 
claus^e which will make you master of the whole under certain 
conditions. Come to breakfast ! I have told vou the wish near- 
est my heart, and my reasons for having selected her. I tell 
you asain, the girl who is an affectionate, dutiful daughter-r-a 
iind, benevolent, active, feeling sister — will never make a bad 
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iQOtker, an indifierent wife, or an infiincere friend. Believe me, 
Walter, the best guide in the choice of a wife, is the character 
the girl has maintained as a daog^ter. The de votedneas of that 
ffirl to her parents was never surpassed ; and her undeviathig 
friendiship for me and her afiectionate fondness for her brother 
place her verv fer above her sex in general." 

They fi>nnd Amelia at her post, and where a female reigns 
supreme : she rose to receive Walter, and as he gently pressed 
her hand a blush glowed in her iace. The conversation 'soon 
relieved her from the betrayal of' her feelings, and her usual 
animation was a sufficient excuse for the glow. 

**I hope, Walter,*' she began, **that my godchild, the Arethu* 
n, meets special fiktour in your eyes.'* 

"She does indeed, Amelia! Of all the ships in the navy, she 
was the one I most wished to command. I suppose you remem- 
ber all the circumstances of that day 1" 

Amelia crimsoned; she thought of the gipsy. 

"Why, how now!" said Sir Hector. "You show as many 
colours, my little girl, as a pirate. What is there connected 
with that launch which seems to influence yon now ?" 

" Nothing, sir,*' replied Amelia, — ** that is, nothing of any 
consequence. The remembrance of some words made use of by 
some sailors of one of the ships, and the effect they had upon ray 
poor father, who was then in affluence, caused me perhaps to 
betray my feelings : but I must learn to forget that I was once 
the nch merchant's daughter." 

Now this was Amelia's first fiilsehood deliberately uttered 
and backed up by a circumstance. She was— -and who would 
deny i^^perfectly justified in telling the white untruth rather 
than answer the question directly, which would have led to a 
confession every maiden may conceal within her own heart. If 
Amelia loved Walter for his father's sake, or if it were the 
general recollection of youth which no other object had eradi- 
cated, or if it were the appearance of a handsome young man, 
his eye fNToud of his situation, his figure perfect, which it was, 
(a kind of Sir Peter Parker, such a man as the navy has rarely 
shown,) may be open to doubt; but that she had admitted some 
few hopes and fears into her heart was evident : she seemed to 
forestall his every wish— she seemed to listen to the voice of 
Walter as if there were u fasoination in each word ; and the 
eye which formerly seemed to deaden as imagination pictured 
to her mind scenes long since passed, was now restless and im- 
patient. It was scarce a second without being fixed upon Wal- 
ter, and h0 never once darted a sudden glance at her without 
finding hers reciprocate. This is the firet general demonstra^ 
tion of love : eaob look generally makes the matter worse ; for 
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as detection takes place, the &ce becomes a pretty sure index 
of the mind, and hence to careful observers the secret of a youB^ 
heart is easily betrayed. It is an amiable weakness of whicn 
the experienced take advantage: the cool, deliberate villain 
sees his path clear before he attempts to walk forward, imd 
danger and misery attend his detestable steps. 

After breakfast. Sir Hector, who wasnow as active to forward 
his matrimonial project as the most aonte of sohem'ing mothers, 
left the young people alone. The conversation was well sus- 
tained by Walter, who made a greater impression than he was 
aware, and used the most dangerous weapon in relating several 
anecdotes. The light heart of Amelia was easily moved to 
laughter when Walter told all the vasaries of Weazel after the 
shipwreck : she was pleased ; and when we are pleased, we 
easily h\\ into that pleasant disposition which becomes an in- 
clined plane towards love. Bat when he stood befbre her as a 
hero, — when in animated lanffoage he drew the picture, which 
no one could colour too highly, of his desperate enterprise at 
Puerto Cabello, the girl's eyes, like a second Desdemona's, 
were riveted on him, who had shared the dangers of that night 
This was followed by a vivid description of the midshipman's 
berth of the Shark ; and as he described the last moments of 
that victim to a friend's invitation,— *wheQ he pictured the last 
horrors of madness— and when he told her of that young man's 
love, his remembrance of the girl at the last hour of existence, 
when the fatal lull restored him both reason and memory before 
he sank for ever, — the colour of Amelia's cheeks was alternately 
sufiused or blanched, and catching the enthusiasm from Walter, 
she said, " O that I could find in the man I love equal attach- 
ment and sincerity !" 

Walter had been pretty considerably initiated in the myste- 
ries of the female heart. His life had not been one dead pros* 
ing over Hamilton Moore, or Norrie's Navigation : Robertson's 
Elements and Mendosa Riou's Tables are but dry study, whilst 
the warmth of the West Indies produces from its hotbed the 
precocious budding of the human creature. He never loved, 
but he had often flirted. Catching therefore at the exclamation 
of Amelia, which was partially softened by the words, ** What 
devotion ! what sincere attachment !" he replied, ** So, Amelia, 
you love, do youl Pray, who is the envied object of your 
lovel" 

"That," replied Amelia, lecovering herself, **^r. Father 
Confessor, I shall not tell you." 

«* I think," said Walter, without intending any kind of ror 
mance, «* that you ought to give me a little of your love, for the 
affectionate charge I have taken of your sea-nymph the Are*. 



tlHMa^ she is dressed oat in her proper on m u en to, and looks as 
pretty in her element as her sponsor does in hers." 

It was the first civil remark, or one approaching to a compli- 
ment, he had ever made the poor girl, and she blushed. Every- 
tlHBg was natural with Amelia: she had never had all those 
fine and tender feelings which nature engrafts on the female 
mind rubbed off or deadened by the cold, unfeeling world by 
which we are surrounded. From her in&ncy to the ripe age 
^e had gained, she had scarcely ever left the neighbourhood ; 
firom the moment of her mother's death she had become neces- 
sary to her fiither*s existence; at his death she had but one 
fiiend left in the world, and be had now relinquished public 
life and settled in^he country. Amelia's mind was a natural, 
yet an artificial one; it was stored with history, poetry, reli- 
gion : but she had never seen any of the world's ways, and in 
that respect was a perfect infant. 

" Rather a pretty plavthin^ this," said Walter to himself. 
** By Jove ! it is astonishing how people can fall in love and 
make tom-fbols of themselves, when, if they only cast about, 
they may find girls who will make eyes at them, and yet hardly 
know that their heart is getting under weigh for another har- 
bour." 

" Do yoasing, Amelia 1" said Walter. " I remember, when 
I last saw you, you used to open that little mouth of yours like 
a young thrush in a nest, and scream out a psalm." 

" I have, never been taught, Walter ; but I will do my best :" 
and she sat down and san^, in a plaintive, sweet, and harmoni- 
ous v(Hce— every note strictly in tune, but without flourish or 
ornament — " How sweetly along the gay mead." Walter look-* 
ed at her as her swelling voice gave out, ** Shall man, the great 
master of all;" and after having watched every tremulous mo- 
tion of her lips, and gazed upon the calm face of the girl, he 
turned round, saying to himself " I had better jbe off; for I feel 
my heart bumping against my waistcoat buttons. I* shall make 
an infernal fool of myself! 1*11 be hanged if I shan't be cap^ 
tured !— I. really do think she is perfect !— What a fool I am to 
go bobbing about in the Bay of Biscay !^ never felt so curious 
before, since I was sea-sick. — D — n me, if I'm not in love !" 

By the time Walter had got to that pitch of admiration, 
Amelia had ended her song, and was about to make some apolo- 
gies for her want of talent, when Murray, very like a young, 
ardent sailor, caught her hand, and giving her a gentle turn to- 
wards him, allowed his feelings to overcome his determination, 
and imprinted a kiss upon her moist, rosy lips, saying, ^' you are 
perfection's selfi" 

4* 
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Amelia did not take this as a liberty, for she had ofted wfveff 
a little girl kissed him ; and although she felt perhaps some^ 
what more curionslj, with palpitations more rapid, while the 
blood mounted' to her cheek and she trembled at every limb, yet 
she regarded it merely as a repetition of former friendship; nay, 
she had wondered that Walter had not been gallant enoogh to 
salute her according to his former custom. Rare innocence I 
and perhaps not the more valuable for being raref; for girls like 
Amelia love but once, and every instant is embittered after the 
o^ect is removed from their sight; the man who engrosses such 
affections has all the odium of the other sex attached to him, if, 
by any unaccountable folly, the young lady goes into a consamp' 
tion, swallows poison, jumps into a river, swings from a tree, or 
commits any of the fifty-six different methods of suicide so ad- 
mirably related by a Frenchman for the benefit of the human race. 
Now, m fashionable life such an event never occurs : another 
lover usurps the place of the former, as generation snceeeds 
generation, or wave follows wave ; the young creature's heart 
is relieved by a ball or an opera, and in six months it is by no 
meai^s uncommon to hear that both parties are married, thpi|gh 
not exactly to each-other. 

Sir Hector had left them together fi>ra long time. The yams 
Captain Murray had spun were not run off the reel in too hasty a 
manner; the song, the kiss, &c. altogether occupied more than 
two hours; and yet so unaccountably stupid were the principal ac- 
tors, that they could not believe their ears when the clock stmdc 
twelve as the baronet came in. 

" Walter, my boy," said he, *' at what time most yoateareusV 

•* At four o'clock, sir." 

"Not so soon as that, Walter," replied Amelia, her large 
dark eyes exhibiting a brightness such as moisture might oeca^ 
.sion. "Surely you can stay another hour; ybu can always 
make up the distance by a little silvery persuasion to the post- 
boy." 

^'»* Indeed, little darling," he said, (old Sir Hector rubbed his 
hand and gave one foot a kick with the other, an apology for a 
caper in the air,) " my time is limited : I shall ran it very close 
indeed even at four o'clock. I must be at the admirars office 
by ten to-morrow ; and dark nights, muddy roads — windy, rainy 
weather, may make the pedantic remark of an Iri^ lady true : 
• The humidity of the atmosphere prevents the velocity of the 
quadruped.' But if any thing could persuade me to run the 
risk, it would be your sweet self: but duty, you know*— at least 
my father knows, — duty is uppermost in a sailor's mind." 

" And love," interrupted Sir Hector, " in a woman's." 

" Still, Walter, I am not satisfied ; you must stay half an hour 
longer : so I will ring the bell and tell the servant the carriage 
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v^ill not be wanted until that time ;*' wbich she did without 
receiving any interruption from Walter, who merely remarked 
to his father; " That girl would have made even Nelson forget 
his duty." 

*' Thank you, Walter, for the compliment," replied Amelia ; 
and adding as she flew past him, ** You see you can obey orders 
from the ladies," she lefl^ the room. 

Sir Hector watched his son as he kept his eyes upon the door 
as if to welcome her return, and then touching him upon the 
shoulder, said, ** I see, Walter, I shall have no reason to leave 
that clause in my will, of which I spoke to you this momingi" 

•* Why, what do you mean, sir?" asked Walter. 

** Merely, boy, that you have found Amelia a very charm- 
ing girh, and that you are half in love with her already. Now 
tell me this : don*t you feel very much annoyed at going away 
60 early 1" 

Walter smiled, and taking his fether's hand, said, " I hope I 
shall never disappoint your wishes; she is a very charming girl, 
and I have openness enough about me to say, that I should Tike 
to see more of her. I never thought I could have entertained 
such a wish for any Hammerton under the sun." 

Between twelve o'clock and half-past four a very consideniUe 
advance was made in their love affair: they had walked out 
together, they had found a similarity in each others wishes ; 
they had become, as it were, dependent upon each other. — 
Walter had got so far as to say, " You will not forget me, 
Amelia, during my absence ;" and she — for she scorned to sail 
under fklse colours — had replied. " Walter, you are much more 
likely to forget me." Then came a most magnificent oath from 
the son of the sea, swearing, that although sailors hud been call- 
ed the emblems of inconstancy, cradled in inconstancy, rocked 
by the inconstant wind upon the still more inconstant ocean, 
yet he would be the exception to the rule, and that Amelia alone 
occupied his heart : he talked about the anchor of his hope ; and 
if he liad been provided with utensils, he would have proved his 
father a good judge of lover*s a£liirs, and have written a verse 
such as — 

'* Oh, I have found that haven heart ; 

Life's roughest gale may blow in vain-— 
Nor canvass shake, nor cable part, 

To force me o'er the sea again ; 
For now affection proves its sway. 

And love that can not, shall not fly« 
May bkze his torch at life's decay, 

And light us to eternity." 

By live o'clock Walter was in his carriage, and arrived at 
Portsmouth without accident 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ImpreMment ; for and againit — CapUiro of Jonathaa CornooU 

Waltsb, as he jumbled over the roads, slept but little. He 
had partially €ominitted himself in regard to Amelia ; and al- 
though he imagined he loved her whilst she was present, yet he 
certainly thought more of his frigate and her officers than of his 
lady, as he grew nearer to the one and more distant from the 
other. He was too young, too volatile, too vain, to be much in 
love ; and there was always considerable danger that his hatred 
of the Hammertons would ereatly tend to reduce the trifling af-^ 
fection he had formed for Amelia. 

Notwithstanding all his vows of reformation, aU his glorious 
disregard for money whilst no one assailed his pocket, stul there 
came over his mind not the most genial reminiscence of what 
his father had said relative to a certain sum being very likely to 
belong to the lady which ought in common fairness to have be- 
longed to him. There is not in the whole range of classical 
quotations que truer than that ** Amor nummi crescit quantum 
tpse pecunisB crescit.*^ A man may have enough of love, friend- 
ship, wine, children, weekly bills, and other domestic nuisances ; 
but he never can have enough of money: it grows with its 
growth, and increases ;with its incroase. If a man had the large 
pjrramid of £gypt in solid gold, he would wish for a weather- 
cock of the same, merely to see the sun*s rays dazzling over 
his massv hoard. It is human nature; wealth is power, ana every 
man is desirous of power. 

" Some letters from the admiral's office for you, air,*' said Mr. 
Harris. ** Mr. Jones desired me to give them to you on your 
arrival, as he believes they are of consequence." 

" Have you breakfasted, Mr. Harris ?" A midshipman has 
never breakfasted sufficiently ; so Mr. Harris responded that he 
had not 

" Where is the boat ?' 

" At Sally-port, sir." 

** Tell the coxswain to take care of the crew, and bring one of 
the men up here : I've some things to send on board." 

Whilst Harris scudded down to the boat, Murray changed 
his dress for his unifbrmt and more than once looked at hip ri^ht 
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shoulder and re^^etted he was not three years older, in or- 
der that his left also might have an epaulet His servant had 
provided breakfast, and Mr. Harris and the captain sat down to 
a very disagreeable tSte'd-tSte; the midshipman by no means 
liking the look — ^the mUd look of his commander, and Murray 
being very anxious to read and answer his letters. The first 
was from the Admiral, desiring Murray to complete the comple- 
ment of the Arethusa by pressing men ; a circumstance which 
was by no means congenial to his notions, fi>r he had imbibed 
many of the ideas of hisTormer captain, and amongst others this, 
that in pressing men you invariably get the worst kind, for it is 
only the idle and the worthless who are to be taken. You kave 
then to run the risk of contaminating the better men, by mixing 
them up with a set of low, worthless vagfabonds, who are addict- 
ed to every vice, and who would commit any crime rather than 
labour for their daily bread. There is always danger in such 
heterogeneous mixtures; and although many of the pressed men 
have turned out the best seamen, yet, generally speaking, they 
do not come to their duty with that alacrity which the man does 
who has chosen the sea tor his profession, and is anxious to excel 
in the path of life his own intentions dictated. 

"Well, Mr. Harris," said Captain Murray, "I suppose you 
are a little more comfoTtal)le in your berth since you gave up 
the republican mess for one more consonant with the feelings 
of gentlemen V 

^^ Yes, sir," replied Harris, thinking at the same time just the 
contrary ; for he was a stout young lad, and made more by force 
than he could get by equal distribution. 

'* I am astonished," continued the captain, " that you should 
have chosen a manner of life which can be beneficial only to 
the strong, and wliich must often leave the weak and the sickly 
to have recourse to very improper methods to get a dinner." 

"It is a common saying, sir, * Every man for himself^ and God 
for us all.' " 

"If every man in this world, Mr. Harris, only thought of him- 
self, one half of the living would die of virant, of cold, of sickness, 
aud there would be an end to all friendship, all afiection, all 
love." 

Here Captain Murray saw a most unofficer-like smile upon 
his guest's countenance; however, he discavered that the disre- 
spect in the midshipman did not arise from any leyky of conduct 
during the ff wise saws'* of his captain, whose fancy was straying 
in Somersetshire, and who had jammed the admiral's order into 
the teapot, making tea of the letters instead of the leaf. He 
smiled himself when he discovered his own absence of mind, 
for Mrhiish he could give no verv eatisfigustorf reasoQ even to him- 
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cielf, axid which became doably annoying^ when he afterwards 
iband himself filling the cream-ewer with boiling water, instead 
^f the teapot His mind was wandering betw^n his affbction 
for himself, and the discipline which he intended to enforce, 
with an occasional ramble through his fhther^s shrubbery, which 
caused him, instead of asking hts midshipman if he wotdd take 
some more toast, to sing, 

** Forbid it, devotion a<id law ; 
Forbid it, affection and love/* 

The fact was, that Mr. Harris returned on board perfectly sa- 
tisfied that his captain was only fit for a berth in Bedlam; whilst 
Walter Murray was quite annoyed to think be should have ssch 
a very inattentive midshipman as Mr. William Harria 

Captain Murray waited upon the admiral, received his orders, 
dnd then went on board to make preparations for the evening, 
with the intention of dining there in order to see what he did 
want. Mr. Jones was invited, and at four oVlock, the feeding- 
hour, the surgeon and Mr. Harris walked into the cabin ; Cap- 
tain Murray then eating his first dinner on board his new ship. 

With regard to the decorations of the table, it has been 
admitted that no man in- his Majesty's navy could surpass Wal- 
ter Murray's; and there no man could be more thoroughly a 
gentleman in his manner. But there was always a little of the 
old fiulinff : under the covers of the silver dishes there was a 
great deleiency of come-at-ables ; the saving propensity was 
marked even in the number of potatoes ; am more than one 
officer had observed, that, like the marine's mess, Captain Mur- 
ray's table was all outside show ; — it was, as another said, ^ great 
cry and little- wool ;" and every one who had dined with him 
during his former command remarked, «* that he was prodigaa of 
show, but very niggardly in substance." 

The dinner passed ofr as all dinners do in a captain's cabin : 
if he is fiimiliar, easy, and cheerful in his manner, his officers 
are the same ; if distuit, sullen, morose, there is little said and 
the time is curtailed. On this occasion the company were re- 
markably cheerful — a sure sign that the barometer of Walter's 
good-nature was rather high. 

The feiast over. Captain Murray began the conversation near- 
est his heart-*his abhorrence of impressment 

*'I cannot," he began, "Mr. Jones, sufficiently express to you 
how grieved I feel about this order to complete the ship's com- 
pany by these means, for I have long entertained the same 
opinion as mv former captain, — ^that forcing men to become sail- 
ors, taking them from tiieir own firesides, leaving their wives 
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and cbildreA to the chftoees of life» cannot be upheld as a laud* 
able principle by any one : and I regret that my duty aa an 
officer must overcome my feelings ajs a man." 

*' I do not, I confess, sir," answered Mr. Jones, " look on thie 
question in the serious manner you do. It is evident somebody 
mast do tlie work: some men must be made seamen, or we 
should never be able to meet our foes; and, as in days gone by, 
we might see an enemy's fleet off Fort Tilbury. Besides, on 
board a ship, they are clothed, fed, weaned from their lighU 
fingered propensities, and made respectable servants of the 
state." 

** 1 rather fancy, Mr. Jones, that is more in imagination than 
reality. During their early lives, it is true, that the constant 
employ.ment, the continued exertion, the hope of prize-money, 
the deliffht with which they welcome the land after a long 
cruise, 3i,eir frequent visits to foreign harbours and strange 
countries, may make them forget the crueltv of the force which 
comMskM them to become sailors, and which compulsion is only 
acted on in the cases of the wretched and the miserable. The 
rich ta!l( of liberty, while they enslave their fellow-men ! Tell 
me, uppn what grounds can you justify the proceeding which 
takes from an Englishman his natural liberty, and makes him as 
subservient to the caprice of the articles of war as a Russian 
serf in regard to his maater?" 

" Uppn the orinciple, sir," replied Mr. Jones with much 
eagerness, ** of^ necessity. Necessity, they say, is the mother 
of inventicHi; and it has invented this, the only way of manning 
the navy: and certainly it is the only .efficacious mode I have 
ever beard of. In reality you do the man a great fiivour,— • 
exactly as much as in the slave-trade. You take a poor wretch 
who is dying of want; you feed him, clothe him, attend him in 
sichness, contribute to all his comforts ; and, in return, require 
of him merely his manual labour." 

'^ You tear him from his friends^" interrupted the captain ; 
" you forcibly dissolve all the ties by. which he has bound him- 
self to his fiimily ; you deny him his choice in what manner he 
may benefit the state ; by force you take on board a man habi- 
tuated to the land, and, with one cut of the sailmaker*s shears, 
you make outwardly a sailor, and inwardly a discontented being. 
Having exhausted his strength, ruined his health, brought on 
premature old age, — for sailors are always older than then* fel- 
low-creatures, — ^you turn him adrifl, to die in some ditch, to be 
taken as a subject for anatomy ; and in this case bring him in 
comparison with another ill-used annual, for very few have ever 
seen a dead donkey or a very old sailor." 

"Surely, sir, you overlook the reward of faithful service in 
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Greenwich Hoeptal. There a man injured by the wear and 
tear of the service comes safely to anchor, until declining life 
hauls down his pendant and puts him out of commission ; his 
hall, when broken up, is safely deposited ; haviii? enjoyed * a 
youth of labour with an age of ease,* he is followed to the grave 
by his former messmates, and his name is left on the records of 
the Hospital as one who had done hi^ country good service.'* 

^* Mighty poetical, Mr. Jones 1*' interrupted the surgeon : 
'* but how many ever get into Greenwich ? and how many ever 
have the curiosity to read over the long list of Smiths, Browns, 
or Joneses, which fill up the soiled leaves of the Hospital books V* 

" Why, twenty thousand men are provided for ly Greenwich. 
And I have ever been taught," said Mr, Jones, ** from the first 
day I sailed in the Agamemnon with Nelson up to this date, to 
consider impressment as a necessary evil, and for which the 
wisdom of man had never been able to find a substitute." 

»* Ido not consider the case," said Walter, " so desperate. I 
know it was and is the opinion of as gallant an ofi&cer, and a man 
who has the interest of the navy as much at heart as any one alive, 
that die navy might be manned, at all times, in the following man- 
ner. — Never mind the cofiee just yet, steward ; bring another 
bottle of wine." — (The steward had given the guests their al- 
lowance, which was a pint a man, and according to Murray's 
instructions, in order to save the expense of another bottle, had 
brought in the cofiee ; a gentle hint that the allowance was 
finished, and that the last turn of the white wine would finish 
the repast.) — *^ Each county in England," continued the captain, 
^* provides a certain number of men drawn for the militia, and 
these men take to the line of life thus selected for them with 
apparent, and, mostly, sincere contentment. Remember, if they 
have been industrious, they can buy a substitute ; and the sub- 
stitute receives his reward much in the same manner as a vo- 
lunteer receives the bounty-money. Now, why is it impossible 
to draw men for the navy in the same manner, charging the 
county which has to provide a certain number with all the ex- 
penses of their removal from place to place ? - Let the govern- 
ment make it worth a man's trouble to become a ^pod seaman, 
by giving an increase of bounty at a certain period after the 
man is first received on board. As the inland counties would 
not be able perhaps to find volunteers for the sea-service, let 
those counties find a double proportion of militia-men, and the 
maritime counties be releasei in proportion of the militia, dou- 
bling the number of seamen. Here there would be no force, no 
compulsion, no landing after dark to pounce upon an unfortunate 
wretch in bed, to drag him on board a ship, to place him shivering' 



under tk» half d^^ and, in fiust, to make a man a priMMier xn^ 
til bewail be tamed into being trosted at large;** 

** The plan, no donbt, is a good one» sir," replied Mr. lonea ; 
** bat it is not, in my mind, — and I hint the difficulty with great 
deference, — quite satisfiictory. Suppose, sir, you require to 
man a fleet suddenly ; how are you to get these men ? For in- 
stance, here we are fbrty men short of complement ; and al- 
though, thank Heaven! these fbrty men would not make us in- 
ferior, Co a French frigate which had twice our number, yet we 
should feel a. little more at ease with oar enemy if we had 
them. We are to sail the day after to-morrow ; a circular writ- 
ten to. the diflbrent authorities would not reach them befere we 
ought to be at sea : and if this is the case in a frigate, what 
would it be with a fleet?'* - 

*' There again, Mr. Jones, I shall meet the difficulty : the ob- 
ject of my plan is only half developed to you. I should have a 
regular depot of seamen on board the guard-ships in the diffisrent 
harboura These men, by being in the first instance remov^ 
to the guard-ships, would gmdually get reconciled to their situ- 
ation ; the songs of the older seamen would give them a little 
enthusiasm iathe cause ; and our ferty men, whom we require 
at so short a notice, would be drafted on board this very even- 
ing. The emptying of the prisons, and the impressment of sea- 
men, are both calculated to disgust the real straightforward, ho- 
nest sailor. He finds himself obliged to associate with a man 
who has escaped the gallows merely because he is required as a 
seaman : and you know, Mr; Jones, it iaa custom to place these 
wretched men in messes with the best and most steady seamen ; 
GO that the honest man and the convicted rogue are forced to- 
gether, to the great injury of the first, and perhaps to the dislike 
of the latter ; — oil and water never mix.** 

** If such a plan could succeed, sir,** replied Mr. Jones, I have 
no hesitation in saying it would be preferable ; nothing can be 
worse than the present system ; and at any rate, it might be 
wcNlh while trying. But I fear, sir, to night, we must go on- 
the old beaten track, and try our luck as others have done be- 
fore us.** 

*' Have you made all arrangements, Mr. Jones, for this night's 
marauding 1" 

" Yes, sir; in all but one instance. Mr. Weazel is on shore 
on leave, and he is the best hand at a press-gang in the navy : 
no difficulty daunU him, and he keeps his temper under ever^ 
circumstance ; he begins by a joke, and uses force oftly when it 
is absolutely necessaryj He has a wonderful talent for address- 
ing a mob; and all the taunts and jibes of the ruffians by whom 
he may be surrounded only keep him in better humour. I am 
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very wny he w not here ; and as to fiading him, he is mach too 
knowing for that : directly he goes on srore, he gets into the 
most outK>&the-way places, bat he comes back to his time as 
regular as a* chronometer." 

** I fear/' remarked the captain, ** that his m<Nrate are none of 
the best" 

'* Morality in a midshipman, sir," interrupted Mr. Jones, ** is 
as unlikely as generosity in a miser !" - 

** Steward, brinf coffee! Will you take some white wine, Mr. 
Jones ?" Thus the hint was given that the dinner was ^ver, 
and that every man should retire. 

About nine o^cIock the IxMtts of the Arethusa left the. ship, in 
order to make out her complement by impressment. Mr. Jones 
himself took charge of the expedition : he landed on the Gos- 
port side of the harbour, where he was met by a maffistrate, 
without whose presence Mr. Jones' could not have forced an en- 
trance into any but a public-house. As plenty of ships had lat- 
terly been obliged to recruit their numbers by the same means 
now employed oy the frigate, the idle and dissolute took care to 
remove a short distance nom their usual haunts about dusk; and 
although house after house was ransacked, not one was caught. 
At last there was a cry of *' XiUg him out! never mind his kick- 
ing; he is jast the build for us!" and a round, thick-set young 
4sian was pulled out of a house, with a sUk handkerchief round 
his head, which had served as a night-cap. He was sufficiently 
dressed tabe decent ; and endeavoured to make ^ood his escape 
by using his flats pretty freely. '* Down with him !" said one ; 
— ^*Give him a crack over the figure-bead !" said* another; — 
" Hold him fast,!" said a third ;—" Trip him up !" said a fourth: 
whilst he manfully defended himself, doubling about like a hare, 
and &cing his enemies at every turn.- At last he was seized, 
and tumbled into the boat. The night was excessively dark, 
and no one had troubled himself to look. at the features of the 
victim ; it was sufficient that he was young, stout, and active ; 
and as he lay particularly quiet, no one disturbed him with ques- 
tions. Two hours had been lost, and only one man taken, when 
it was resolved once more to beat up the rounds ;. this was done 
without success, the whole press-gang returning^ towards the 
boat by the broad street of the town. They had not proceeded 
far, before they fell in with a man dressed as a seaman, with a 
Panama hat, larse enough for an umbrella : he. was steeruig a 
little wildly, and was brought up all standing by Jones. 

" Hulloa, my lad !" began the first lieutenant, " who are 
youl" 

"I expect that^s a tarnation piece of impertinence of yours, 
which I calculate is not likely to be gratified by an answer." 
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" Who are you, I sayl" repeated Mr. Jones. 

** Why I am a real Virgmia man born and bred ; and I goeu 
I have grown 4nore tobacco than either you or your gang here 
ever smoked." 

" How came you here sir V* said Jones. 

*♦ That's what I call a pretty particular piece of impertinence,'? 
responded the stranger; " but as I'm a civil kind of a person in 
a foreign country, I'll tell you.'* 

•* Come, sir," said Jones, " cot short that long yam, if you 
please ; we are not going to swallow your nonsense. What 
are you — where do you live — where da you come from, and 
where are you going 1" 

"I expect," remarked the stranger, "that no man in the 
States ever asked so many questions at once without any proba* 
hility of getting an answer." 

** Are you an American 1" 

" Yes, I calculate." 

'* Are you a sailor!" 

" I expect I am, too." 

" Have you got your protection 1"^ 

" Yes> in this stick, I reckon." 

«* Then vou reckon very wrong !-^hand him down to the boat ; 
if that's all the protection he has got, break it over his own head 
if he does not walk quietly, along." 

^he men instantly seized the American, who, finding all oppo- 
sition vain, kept saying, in the usual nasal intonation of that 
country, " This, I calculate, is top bad ! 1 reckon our President 
will go to war about it ; and if we don't pull down the pride a 
bit of you Englishera, there's no snakes in Virginia." 

Mr. Jones ^ared very little about such a threat and such- con* 
sequences. Grumbling at his ill success, he returned to his boat ; 
the men took their respective stations and were soon alongside 
the frigate; the pressed men were safely lodged on board with- 
out being bound or shackled; the boat was hoisted up, the men 
sent down below to their hammocks :. but when the midshipman 
of the watch turned round in order to place the two pressed 
men under the half deck^ where a sail had been spread for their 
slumbers, only one could be found, and he was the American. 

The boat* was lowered directly, the ship wa^ searched, and 
although an hour waa wasted in pulling backwards and forwards, 
the man who fought so well for his freedom could not be found; 
it was quite evident he had escaped, and this too whilst Qum- 
bers of men were on deck. It was a strong ebb-tide ; and had 
the poor fellow taken to the water he must nave been swept out 
tfi St. Helen's. ' 

'* This is bad work indeed^" said Mr, Jones, " if a man to 
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serving his king prefers losing his life! If that m&n went 
oard, he is drowned to a certainty. Taith ! this would 



avoid 

orarboard, 

make me of the oaptain*s opinion.** And, not a littkf vexed at 

the loss, Mr. Jones turned in. 

At daylight he was roused ap by Mr. Weasel, who gave him 
a letter from the captain, desiring him to have the Arethusa in 
raulinesB to weigh at nind o^clock ; that orders had come down 
for hei to sail directly, and that the hour above-mentioned would 
certainly be the latest allowed. 

"Why, Mr. Weazel," said the first lieutenant, "this is the 
first time I ever recollect your coming off before your leave was 
expired. Did you meet the captain last niffht 1? 

** No, sir,'* said Weazel ; ** I was obliged to come off much 
against my wijl.'* 

*'Turn the hands up, unmoor ship,** said Mr. Jones. **And 
here, Mr. Weazel,** he continued : **pray, has the other pressed 
man escaped 1*' 

" No, sir,** replied Weazel: ^I saw him in the spare topsail 
under the half-deck as I came down the hatchway.** 

^ Ah !*' ejaculated Mr. Jones, " 1 would give ten pounds \o 
hear that poor fellow was safe who went overboard last nigbt 
1 never shall be a happy man again ! for I consider lAyself the 
cause of his death.*' 

** Which anchor shall we weigh first, sirl" sakt Weaxe?. 

•* Tell the master we are going to unmoor," wias the reply. 
The master was called, the messenger passed, the small bower 
weighed, the ship hove short upon the other anchor, and befbre 
eight o'clock the Arethusa was ready for a start,— the decks 
clean, the ropes coiled down, and all those preparations made 
whieh^ mark a well-disciplined ship. It Was quite astonishing 
with what readiness Jonathan Corncob, the impressed man, fell 
into the necessity of taming all occurrences to the best advan- 
tages. Before the first anchor was weighed, and whilst Mr. 
Chips was seeing his crew at work shipping and swifting the 
capstan-bars, Mr. Jones desired the new man to be sent on deck, 
and shortly afterwards Jonathan appeared. His Panama hat 
was crushed upon his head, his dress was soiled with mud, his 
face begrimed with dirt, and his whole appearance that of a 
sailor in a long coat, fatigued by a debauch overbight 

<* Last niffht," commenced Mr. Jones, *' you told me that you 
were a seafai^ng man. What part of the ship have you done 
your duty in 1" 

** In the cabin, I expect," said Jonathan. 

*' None of your nonsense, sir !" said Mr. Jones. •• Mr. Chips, 
knock off that fellow's skull4hatcher — that roof of straw he has 
jammed over his head!*'^The carpenter did as he was ordered 
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in ft quiet mftimer, whispeting into Jonathaii'A etTt '* * A mild 
answer turneth away wrath."">— " I'll teach vou manners with 
a rope's end for a 'master in a minute !" said Mr. Jones. ** Where 
did you do your duty, sir ?" 

Jonathan saw it was no use warringf against such elements ; 
so, moderating his independence, he said with a look of submis- 
sion, ** I expect, sir, it's no use my telling you, fi>p you won't 
believe me; I'm a gentleman in the States, and came over in 
my own vessel, now lyiog in the harbour." 

''3tuffand nonsense r^interrupted Mr» Jones, who in reality 
did not wish to hear anjrthing that was likelv to leave him minus 
a man. " Sailmaker, cut on this chap's tails !" (it was done in 
in a moment :) ** there, lay into the bars." Jonathan was placed 
the outside man b^ those who preferred doing the least, )ind felt 
no inclination to mmp over carronade slides, the inside man be- 
ing invariably a skulker, and having one half less to do than the 
outside man. *' Hold on below — sheave round !" and Jonathan 
Corncob found himself performing much the same occupation as 
a horse in a mill. Finding himself obliged to work, he did it 
freely; but whenever he passed the first lieutenant, he got out 
as much of himself as he could, — " Daughter ashore, I expect." 
By the time he had delivered himself of that, he was on the 
other side of the deck. As he successively came round, " Pro- 
tection" and " President" — " Poor child all alone !" — ."I expect 
I am done clean slick" — ** All over before dark" — " Captain 
shall give satisfaction" — " I reckon those who take a scorpion 
by the tail get a sting in their paws»" 

The men, as Jonathan worked away, could not help laughingt 
and they ran round the quicker in order to work him the more. 
The anchor aweigb, the capstan pauled, Jonathan took out his 
pocket-handkerchief, andj wiping his face, turned round to Mr. 
Chips and said, " I calculate this is hot work; it beats Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego to immortal smash !" Chips was per- 
fectly horrified, and, looking at the American with an eye of 
commiseration, said, " A wise man keepeth a silent tongue." 

No sooner was the dut^ done, than Jonathan found a good- 
natured seaman to lend him some paper ; and he forthwith wrote 
a letter to his daughter, detailing his situation, and desiring her 
to go immediatelv to the agent, mention the circumstance, and 
get him released. For a long time he endeavoured in vain to 
gfive his letter to the bumboat woinan ; the sentries on the gang- 
ways having particular orders to keep a good look out that he 
did not escape^ He gave the old woman a dollar to carry it on 
shore directlv ; but the old lady, finding that her bread and but- 
ter sold well as the ship was going to sea, did not shove off until 
the hands were again turned up — the captain close alongside. 

^ 5* 
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No sooner was the captain on board, than the boatswain's 
whistle was heard, and *« Hands, up boats !'* followed. This re- 
quired but a minute ; *' Up anchor !" followed \ and before Jona- 
than could get near the captain, the anchor was aweigh, the 
sails set, and the Aretfausa, under a crowd of canvass^ standing 
outof St. Helen's. Captain Murray had gone below to look 
over his orders ; and before he returned on deck, Jonathan was 
stationed, quarterf d, messed — bad a hammock and some purser's 
sbps served out ta him, and was as r^ffularly in for the cruise 
as any seaman on board the ship. 



CHAPTER V. 

Unexpected Meeting. — Frederick Ham merlon. — Capture by an Al' 

gerine Pirate. 

Whilst the Aretbusa is standing out to sea, we inast look 
back to Sir Hector Murrav. Desirous of keeping up the affec- 
tion which he thought had been kindled on both sides, he pro- 
posed to his adopted child Amelia to start for Portsmouth, in 
order to see his son in his proud situation. He knew enough 
of the female mind to be aware that the deference and respect 
paid to Walter would greatly tend to forward his views in the 
heart of Amdia ; — that ladies, however modest in themselves, 
are partial to men who are placed in authority ; and that no- 
thing tends more to smooth the difficulties of love than public 
notoriety. 

Amelia, who had sOcn and been a principal performer at the 
launch of the Arethusa, wished to see her in trim order, with 
the only man she ever cared the least about as her captain. 
Walter had given a rather flourishing account of the power he 
possessed ; and there is something in power mighty fascinating 
even to a woman. Amelia thererore coincided with Sir Hector 
on this point, as she invariably did upon every wish he express- 
ed ; and early in the morning following Walter's departure. Sir 
Hector and Amelia were on their road to Portsmouth. 

They arrived, having slept on the road, just in time to see the 
ship standing out under a crowd of sail from Spithead ; and Sir 
Hector thought be remarked a tear stftrt from Ameilia's eyes, 
when die saw the gallant frigate, with him she sincerely^ loved 
on board, every moment growing liess in the offing, whilst sail 
a^r sail was crowded, as if he who commanded her Was anxious 
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toiftcreaae hia distance. Sir Hector watched the frigate; hie 
pride to a certain degree was satisfied, for there is no sitaatiqai 
more enviable than that of captain of a frigate to a young aspir- 
ing man at the commencement of or during an active war. He 
overheard with delight the remarks cf the old seamen and boat^ 
men who were standing on the Parade Battery, making their 
observations upon the manner with which the sails were set : 
she aeally ** walked the waters like a thing of life,** and well* 
merited the name ofUtf ** dasliing Arethusa.** 

Whilst Sir Hector and Amelia were watching the frigate, 
she gradually drew from the shore, and lessened on the view. 
Neither spoke ; but their attention was soon aroused by the sud- 
den appearance of a girl, dragging, rather' than accompanying, 
an elderly man. 

^ He is there, I tell yon,'* pointing to the Arethusa ; **that is 
the ship he was taken on board of last night Do, sir,— do run 
to the admiral ! — a signal might yet be seen ! — Oh, sir, for mer- 
cy's sake-— f(»r the sake of a poor child left fatherless to starve 
in a foreign land !" 

The tone, the manner, the words of this application awakened 
all the generous feelings of Amelia, and she instantly turned 
to the object in such poignant distress. She saw a fine youn^ 
woman .on her knees before the old man, whose feelings evi- 
denthr were not so much excited as the applicant's. 

** Gently, geaCly, young lady ; don't be in such a hurry — have 
patience." 

'* Patience indeed !" replied the poor creature : ** you ask me 
to have patience when every moment renders if less likely to 
recq^er my father. Sir, sir," said she, addressing herself to Sir 
Hector, '^you will have soma mercy— ^you will assist a poor for- 
lorn stranger, whose fiilher was last night pressed by mistake 
and sent on bpard that frigate now sailing away." 

**The AreUiqsa?" interrupted Amelia. 

** Yes, miss, yes ; that old man is my father's agent Oh, sir, 
quick, quick— every moment renders me more and more mise- 
rable!" 

'' I fear,", said Sir Hector, much moved by the girl's eager 
manner, ** that it is now too late ; but I will go instantly to the 
adnaiial. The ship is commanded by mylton, and ^perhaps I 
may have interest enough to serve you." 

«* I can show you the way, sir," said the ^rl. ** Turn to the 
right after we leave the parade; — quicker, sir, quicker !" 

^'Xlnicker, child, quicker! Why, you think that my old 
limbs can run a race with youth ! My intentkms might rival 
your own-^my wishes to serve you might be equal to your 
wishes to be served ; but my \egB will not be a bit the less stiff. 
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or my joints a jot the more sapple. There— walk .oyer to the 
inn with Miss Hammertoo, axid she wUl take care of you until 
my return." 

^ Miss Hammert(Mi !" cried the 8tran(|^r ; *' then I may yet 
find a friend. Have you a brother, miss, m the navy ?" 

*' I have, or had,'* said Amelia witli a sigh. 

'* Was he ever left to wander on the world a stranger, with- 
out a penny, without friends, without assistance V* 

** All, all, and ten . times worse," replied Amelia ; ** but he 
found a firiend on the shores of the Chesapeake, and was grate- 
ful for the kindness he received." 

^* Oh, Heaven, I thank you for this unlooked-for kindness I 
Then you know the name of the man who was a fiiend to him 
— of the ffirl who— ']" 

** I do," replied Amelia. 

** Then, to the sister of the man she once sheltered, Maria 
Corncob now asks the only kindness she ever asked in her life 
from friend or stranger. My fiither is torn from me— he is oiade 
to serve a foreign nation — he is a common pressed sailor, on 
board the Arethusa." Here the poor girl fell down upon a sofa, 
(for they had reached the apartments occupied by Sir Hector,) 
hid her face in her handkerchief, and sobbed bitterly. . She 
heeded not the kind words of. Amelia, but, suddenly raising her 
head, continued, *^ I must not be idle here ; I must go and &row 
myself at the admiral's feet — ^I must." . 

** Stay, stay," said Amelia ; *' vou have awakened feelings not 
easily lulled : you have sheltered my own, my only brother, and 
he has t(^d'm^ still more than has escaped your lips. Renaain 
quiet j leave it to me and Sir Hector Murray : the girl whojwaa 
engaged to be my sister-in-law wiljl not find a cold friend in'*her 
probimle relative. It is useless, however, blinding oneself with 
hope; this breeze which has so unfortunately freshened, has 
long since driven the Arethusa from all signalndistance : but be 
assured that vour father will not be hurt on board, that a few 
dajrs will see him returned, and that during his absence his in- 
terest will not sufier. In these times, sbips sail and return 
every month : the admiral will tell Sir Hector to what station 
the ship is sent, and you have only to keep quiet, and endeavour 
to reconcile yourself to what for the present is unavoidable." 

" Your brother Frederic," said Maria with a faltering voice, 
— -*' is he on board that frigate also V\ 

The blood forsook Amelia's face. Her brother ! who could 
tell that she had a brother! and who could be so void of feeling 
as at that moment to have crushed the hope whjch evidently 
had taken root in Maria's heart? A little dissimulation, a slight 
variation &om the actual truU;^ could not be culpable : " He is 
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not on board the Arethusa," she said ; ^* but I hope and trust he 
is well, and soon likely to retarn.** 

** On6 question niore, Miss Hammerton, and I wUl be satis^ 
fied. Has he ever thought of— 1" 

*' — Yon,'^ interrupted Amelia. '* Often, often has he told me 
of all your Other's Icindness when he was a beggar upon his 
bounty. Your father was repaid, I believe, by Sir Hector Mur- 
ray, who will now be glad that an opportunity has occurred to 
return the attention you and your family bestowed upon Fre- 
deric. That is Sir Heotor*s step : one moment^s more anxiety, 
and you will be, I trust, satisfied." 

*' Sir, sir," said Maria as the baronet entered ;** is the ship 
stopped and poor ftither released 1" 

** My good young woman," said Sir Hector, '* sit down ; don't 
agitate yourself, you real]y confuse me — old men must havo 
their own way. Now listen, and donU do as most women de- 
cry about nothing. I have been to the admiral : the signal was 
made for the flag-ship at Spithead to recall the Arethusa, and 
the answer was, * Out of signal-distance.* It was unfortunate, 
but could not be remedied., I asked the frigate's destination: 
she has sailed under sealed orders, and on that account 1 can 
give you very little information as to your father's destiny. 
There, now don't cry — it is nothing at all: my son is as mild 
as milk — he would not hurt the most inttffnificant thing alive ; 
and when he 0nds out the mistake, t>e will of course send back 
your father by the pilot-boat Pray) What is your name ?" 

*< Maria Corncob.'* 

" Maria Corncob! Why, Amelia, I have some recollection of 
that name ; but I Am sure it was not*fifly VBars ago, or I should 
remember mo^ about it. Events do not fix themselves now so 
strongly as in youth ; and old Time tuba out the picture as 
quickly as it 4s painted on the brain." 

Here Amelia interposed, and mentioned the preceding con- 
versation* with some trifiing additions which may be easily Ima-' 
gined. Sir Hector immediately rang his bell, and having learn- 
ed the address of the agent to whom the Matchless had been 
consigned, took every precaution to insure the amount of the 
cargo. He left particular directions for aH accounts to be for- 
wara^ to the dau|[hter at his house in Somersetshire; and 
having given directions that Maria's wardrobe might be removed 
from the schooner, which vessel was to be kept in good order at 
Sir Hector's expense, two hours after he had left the admiral's 
office, Maria Corncob was safely placed in the baronet's car- 
riage, and WAS rolling, away into the country, whilst her father 
was roiling away from it ;— one in a very comfbrtable convey- 
ancOf going to a remarliably coipfortable house— rthe other hav- 
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ing before him the constant dread of a capitain in his l^jeatv^fl 
navy, liable to all calls, and with every prospect of having nis 
way freshened by a boatswain's mate, being a seaman under 
one of the smartest men in his Majesty's navy. 

Maria Cwncob was duly housed in Sir Hector's habitation, 
and the friendship of the ladies increased with the length of 
their acauaintance* 6ir Hector found his evenings pass more 
cheerfully, Amelia had a vUtaous companion, and Maria was 
soon benefited by the society in which she was so fortunately 
placed : the American idiom and nasal intonation were . soon 
changed for the English pronunciation ; Amelia found a cheer- 
ful friend, Maria an instructive companion. 

In the mean time we may give some account of another of 
the principal actors in life's drama as belonging to our story. 
It has been mentioned Uiat Frederic Hammerton. had embarked 
on board the Rover packet, in order to join his ship in the Medi- 
terranean. Malta was at this time become a harbour of much 
importance to England : the surrender of that important island 
had been followed by its conversion into an English arsenal. 
The islanders^ soon convinced that a greater protection would 
be afibrded them by belonging to a powerful nation than being 
under the influence either of their own body or of the beaten 
French, wisely, became^ ^ood and quiet subjects. They were 
allowed to retain all their -religious prejudices ; the governor, 
Sir Alexander Ball, being a man well suited both from his cour- 
age and bis kindness to enforce and to maintain obedience. 

At Gibraltar Hammerton heard that the Leonidas was at 
Malta, or likely to be near that island ; and again the packet 
was under a crowd of sail* fbr her ultimate destination. The 
wind was fiiir, and she mxm came into the tideless sea under a 
crowd of canvass. She had passed Oran without seeing a 
stranger; but at daylight, when nearly abreast of Algiers, a 
very suspicious sail was seen to windward: she was lateen- 
ripi^ged, low, and being plainly visible, Was discovered to be full 
ofmen. 

The wind, which had blown a moderate breeze, how died 
away into a calm, and both vessels, lay about four miles apart, 
apparently without noticing each other, for no colours were 
shown ; but very different was the case in reality. On board 
the packet every glass was in requisition : the vessel— the low, 
larking vessel, was seen to have altered her positiout and two 
sweeps were discovered at work keeping her head towards the 
packet The useless sails as they swung from the long un- 
wieldy yards showed in their flapping a long gun mounted for- 
ward in the vessel, and it was evident that the men were busily 
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engaged in getting it reedy for seirvice, which accounted for 
only ^o sweeps heing in use. 

No time was lost on board the packet in making preparations 
for the coming fight The captam, a bold, straightforward sea- 
man, was by no means inchned to despond; he saw in his 
adversary but (comparatively spMiking) a boat, with, as he term- 
ed them, a ragamuffin crew of dirty Turks—a kind of boat with 
only one gun ; whilst on board of his brig lie could show six, 
and could muster thirty men, all good seamen, with their hands 
ready to obey their hearts. No precaution, however, was ne- 
glected : the men were mustered with ther arms ; the guns-^ 
if such pop-guns as six-pounders can be dignified into great guns 
•—were examined, loaded, primed ; precautions were taken to 
secure the jrards, and, in &ct, all the little circumstances of war 
rigidly attended ta 

On board the Algerine pirate, for such she was, great exer- 
tions had been made. The long gun whi(^ now peeped over 
the bows'had during the breeze which commenced the night 
before been lowered into the bottom of the boat : the sight of 
the packet at daylight, their vicinity to a friendly port, decided 
the Algerines to make an attack as soon as possible, and, as is 
mostly the case with the strongest, every circumstance tended 
to favour them. The calm was much in their favour, — the ene- 
my, could be approached on her weakest point; by the aid of 
her care the Algerine possessed the power of flight if it were 
requisite, and in commencing the action, of a guarded and op- 
tional approach. 

These mf^auders of the seas knew well that the vessel in 
sight was not a man-of-war. She might have hoisted a pendant 
as long as herself; but her build, her sails, would be the strong- 
est evidence against the fiict. The Algerines, long used to at- 
tack the unwary, were seldom cauffht by any disguise: they 
knew their victims, and when and where to pounce upon them. 

It was about seven o'^k)ck in the morning that the captain of 
the packet observed the Algerine brail up her sails, hoist her 
colours, and put in use about thirty oar& The bri^ was at this 
time in a dead calm ; noi the slightest flaw of wind disturbed 
the smooth mirror of the ocean, and not the least hope eould be 
entec^ined by reference to the clear unclouded sky that any 
breeze would come down to give her steerage-way. It was 
oseleei fearing the danger — the best plan was manfully to op- 
pose it; and Hammerton, who had been in many an action, 
cheered up the crew by his resolute behaviour. 

There were some females on board, one a girl of much ]»e- 
tension to befiuty. These, fortunately, were not aware of the 
danger: tkey saw the felucca coming towards them, but she 
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looked BO iiiBi|fnificaiitly annll, that not one pf the sex con8ide^ 
ed herself aB m the slightest jeopardy. But when they sajv the 
anxious look of their captain* and the energetic manner of Ham- 
merton* who had conquered the whole of them by imitating 
Othello and talking of hb hair-breadth escapes, they began to 
think that something a little more than they expected waslilieljr 
to be the result 

When the captain persuaded them to ffo below, they manifestr 
ed not a little surprise; but the whiz of the long gun, as tbe 
shot of the pirate passed over their heads, freshened theic way 
down the hatchway, and in two minutes they were all at pnyen 
in right earnest, fully persuaded that they were already victims 
to the pirate's ikncies. 

On the receipt of this iron messenger, the captain was for re- 
turning the compliment ; but Hammerton, who knew their only 
chance was in close action, persuaded his commander not to fire 
until he was quite certain the shot would go over her : " for," 
said he, *^ if they find our pop-ffuns will not reach, they will re- 
main out of our gun-shot, and riddle us with that long Tom, 
which seems to be well managed, for that last shot struck oa 
If we can get her alongside, we may clear her open deck with 
some enrape and cuiister ; and if it comes to boarding, we shall 
have all the advantage of British seamen used to such service, 
and ready and willing to maintain aloft our glorious flag." 

Another shot, which passed through the main rigginff and 
grazed the mainmast, convinced the captain that practicaf gun- 
nery had been a fiivourite pastime with his enemy ; and he sug- 
gested that by firing in the calm, the smoke mighf prevent the 
Alfiferine from being so sure of his mark. 

Hammerton opposed it. ** Take it coolly,** he said, ** for that 
is our best chance. Let the men lie down ; and don't attempt 
to show our weakness by firing those twopenny-half{pennv 
things, which if they were blazed in a salute during a squall, 
the man to windward would never know that the lee gun had 
been fired. We must get them close before we fire : but we 
may as well let them see the ensign, which just now is all up 
and down like a donkey's fore leg." 

The Algerine was not slow in returning the civility. She 
hoisted her flag upon a little ensign staff which was shipped on 
her tafl^il, not being ashamed to show the Algerine c<Sours ; 
then, by way of drawing attention, she fired another shot, and 
altered her course, so as to render it plainly perceptible. Again 
she steered for the packet, being about a mile and a half dis- 
tant. 

The women, whose ears were quick, when the real danger 
was known, proposed an instant surrender; but Hammerton 
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won gave tkew to undtntaad that Turk* and juntos nevcir lis- 
teaed much to terms of surreoder, and that the wont part woa]d 
come alter they had posBewioD of the packet 

In the mean time, the Algerine advanced, firing well-directed 
shots at her opponent — hardly one missed : Hammerton, who 
perceived the courage of the men around him gradually grow- 
ing less as every shot told, began to alter his opinion 'about re- 
serving the l&re ; and as tiie pirate was now well within reach, 
he hinted that if all the guns were brought over on the larboard 
side, and fired steadily one after the other, the six guns might 
be doubled in the apprehension of the cautious Algerine, and 
prompt him to relinquish the contest This was accordingly 
done; the captain firing the first gun, and Hammerton the 
next. Great care was taken to point them well ; and thus the 
action commenced on the part of tiie packet Although every 
shot went in a good direction, not one struck the felucca : isome 
fell close alongside, the others went over her. No sooner was 
the smoke cleared away, tlum the pirate was seen to have alter- 
ed her eonrse, and to have put her h^ the other way, pulling 
hard. It inunediately struck the captain that Hammerton waa 
right in his calculation ; and they continued firing at their re- 
treating enemy until it was evident that the short sixes would 
not reach their destination. 

The Algerine now fiiced about, and a^in had recourse to the 
long gun ; and it was evidently not his mtention to come within 
reach of the sixes until he had completely vanquished his enemy. 
There wa% no sign of a breeze— not a ripple visible upon the 
water ; and all hope firom flight, or being enabled to close with 
the enemy, was soon relinquished. The only chance was cre- 
ating a smoke, which might serve as a cloud to conceal the 
packet, and thus avoid offering so fiiir a mark : — a breeze might 
spring up; and if so, a little retaliation might be played off upon 
the Turks. But Hammerton was aboard : he was a Jonas — 
every step of his life had been unfortunate ; he had met with 
more reverses than half the profession put together, and he fore- 
saw in his present situation a climax to his woes. 

Every shot of the Algerine took effect The smoke from the 
packet's guqs shrouded the unfortunate vessel ; but there was 
not an air of wind to spread it— -it hung over her, making her if 
possible an easier mark. Ckmsiderable damage had been done 
to her mast and yards ; her hull was cut in tdl directions ; five 
men were killed, and about twelve wounded, when the rest 
came aft, and requested the captnin to strike, as prolonging the 
contest was a wanton waste of^life. 

Hammerton here interposed ; and after stating that in fiur and 
upright warfare he would be the last to sugg^ a treachery, 
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yet on iVis^acemAotu wlwfn their lives wtNilite suriieedlby tlw 
erttel difljKwition of the j^ntea, he thoueht M deoifit was mir to 
practise m order toeeespe. He iecooded the itai ef -strikiBff 
me edOQrs and of oeunng to fire : ^^^ot;" mid Im, *^ we wifl 
keep armed -fltnd ready; and if she raaatiB on bdard, we will die 
like men, with swords in our huids, and not he Aoghtered like 
sh^i hy soch batchers as these pirates.** 

When a brave man stands forward to addreis saiknrs in any 
emergency, it is qaite astonishing how readily they follow mi 
advice. An Instant mormur of applanse foltowed the develop- 
ment of the pkn ; the Mng ceased, and the oolonrs were stinick. 
Instantly another thoaght occarred to Hammerton, aad he called 
out to the men -again to hoist the oolonn, and renew the fire; 
and they obeyed him without asking why or wherefore. 

" Now, sir," he said to the captain,—^" now is oar time, I 
thmk, totiyto efibct an escape, orto drive the enemy away 
fVom lis. We have three boats ; let ns get them out, and keep 
tiiem on the starboard side ready fbit use. One ^f two plans 
may be adapted : either to place the passengers and the crews 
in the boatsj- and leaving some oakfim to smdte in di^rent parte 
of the deck, shove ofl^ keep the pi?ate and the packet in a line^ 
and pull right away; or to' nut the best and bravest of Ae men 
in the boats, give three cneers, and make an attenrpt to boaid 
^e pirate. In the firat ca«e, we> most not forget the provisions; 
I have had one turn at starvatbn, and don't like it all : and the 
boats most take each other in tow, placing the women in the 
centre boat Or, if you are for a desperate rally and a little re- 
venge at our turban-headed antagonist, I will either lead the 
boats, or obey your orders should you propose to command." 

** They are both good plans, Mr. Hammerton," said the cap- 
tain, '*and show how cool must be the projector. I think in 
this ailair we bad better' consult the ship's company." 

**0n no account,'* said Hammerton. **Call them aft, and 
tell them which you are resolved to do: they will ^low you 
any where. If you leave it to choice, thereare always one or 
two not so brave as the rest ; and if tHey happen to speak out, 
V6U will bav6 a run-away proposed : fear* soon spreads itself-^it 
is quicker than an electric shook, and everv one foels afraid foe- 
fore tiie shock is actually communicated. You may read a 
proposition for flight half an hour before it is spoken ; and if once 
you get a retreat into a sailor-e head, the devil himself, horns, 
tail, and all, will never rally them. — For my part, if you^ask me 
'which I vote for, I tWl you at once, I woijld rather foce fiify Al- 
gerines than have one long pull in a boat with a scarcity of 
water and short of provisions :--«« bulut child dreads tire fire, 
captain." 
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Thft c » pt f u n.B»iled at the cool roanaer^f Hammeg3ton» md be? 
ing bim^lf a brave seaoMAt be readily agreed to tbe more des- 
perate aodertakisE* Tbe Dien were called; they were told what 
w«B proposed and determined u[)on, and givingr three cheers* 
they jumped into the boats and got the oars ready to pass. 

Th» captain was in the quickest, Hammei^ io the slowest 
boat ; the plan being to tow each other, steering a. direct course 
tor the pirate* and when perceiyed, to separate: tbe captain's 
and the other boat te board on the starboard quarter; the launch, 
as she- was^ called, to board on tbe bow. Three or four boys were 
left oo board the packet to fire the guns occasionally without 
shot,- and lo keep eome oakum and shavings burning, so as to 
disguise the attacks The seamen, now sure of a hand-to-hand 
contest, exhibited symptoms pf that daring, unconquerable spirit 
which was. so conspicuous during the whole- of the long war. 
Fer some time they were unperceived ; indeed they had nearcd 
the Algerineto half a mile before a discharge of grape, canister, 
broken nails, and all manner of deadly nunisters came rattling 
into the .boats« ^* Ca«t offl cast off!" was the cry ; one boat 
cheered the othef ; the seamen bent, their backs with a jp9^ 
will, each steering for the station already agreed upon. They 
forced, their boats through the water, and never looked behind 
them to see the; position of the enemy, but Icfl the steerage tp 
their commanders, well convinced that the shortest route would 
bepreferiied. 

Na sooner did the Algerine perceive the force likely to be 
aoptm&d. to her% than she ceased nring until the smoke was quite 
dear:, indeed^ so cooUy did they take £e whole ccMicern, that after 
they hiid fifed» they palled a stroke: gr t^o m order to get clear 
of the cloud they had created.. It wsa evident that the twaboats 
woald reach the- pirate^ before Hammerton's could get to his 
staticm; aad the plaxi they entered on was to devote their gun 
entirely to keep Mammestpn in check, and allow the other two, 
which they saw were smaller boats, not containing altogether 
more timn twelve men, to approach f then to pull the felucca as. 
if ia fiight, so as to keep up a steady loos fif-e upon the captain's 
divicoQii, aiid to take their enemies, or allow them to attack, in 
detaiL 

The goed effect of this plan was efooa obvious : the third 
shower of gmpe directed at Uammertpn's boat disabled four of 
the oais a^ wounded two of the. men. In the mean iime, the 
nmaliele wenre not idle ; and to the inexpressible |^ief of the 
sallaat young Hammerton, he found after a short Ume that he 
had only four oars with which^ to pall the boat 

Now it was that the felucca pretended to escape. The cap^^ 
tiUD, oofiyinced that a fm» had aeise^i them, pushed gallantly 
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itlongvide, leavinff his companion i«r bdiind : the sweeps were 
dropped over hislxwt, a grapnel with a chain was instantly low- 
ered into her bows, and the six men were handed oat without 
a chance of resistance ; they were disarmed, ironed, and sent 
below, 

. The chief mate, seeing his captain efibct a boarding, and ob- 
serving that the Algerine no lonjrer attempted an escape, be- 
lieved that she had surrendered. They came np upon tiie quar- 
ter without expecting to find resistance, were seized by the 
concealed Algerines, and soon found themselves prisoners. 

Hammerton came up slowly, and findinff that no hostile gnn 
Was fired at him, and seeing the captain of the packet on deck 
-^fbr the Algerines had brought him up in order to fdlow up 
their plan— -came alongside and was seized in the saaae manner. 
His fertile mind instantly pictured to him the horrors for which 
he was destined : the cautious manner that the Turks bad avoid- 
ed firing into the boats— their care not to W6und or maim ^eir 
adversuries, at once convinced him that his comrades and him- 
self in adversity were destined for slaves. They were kshed 
back to back, placed m the hold, the gratings clapped on; death 
was now more likely to ensue from 8um)cation than -from a 
sword. It was useless to repine; they were caught in their 
own net, and had nothing left for it but patience and stiong 
leffs. 

The men who had been wounded were taken to a more airy 
part of the felucca, which was forward. A man who enacted 
leech applied some simple remedies to those whose hurls were 
trivial ; whilst, as an especial act of fayoar to those whose loss 
of limb rendered their room more desirable than their company, 
they were first of all stripped, the limb carefully examined, 
hauled about to satisfy the most sceptical as to tl>e compound 
fhicture, and afterwards thrown overboard, — ^not one ef the AU 
gerines being kind-hearted enough either to tie their hands to- 
gether, or to forestall the cruel and protracted death which 
might ensue from drowning, by planting a dagger in tl^ir hearts. 
The packet was now the object Having gleaned from one 
of the poor wretches, who thought that by giving the informa- 
tion his life might be saved, that no further resistance could be 
made, the folucca's head was directed towards the vessel, the 
sweeps were again in use, and by eleven o'clock she was along^ 
side. The shriek of the women was beautiful music to their 
ears : they dashed on board, dragged the screaming wretches 
from their cabins; heeded not the cries, the groans, the tears, 
the prayers of the captives; but, giving a oheer of "Allah il 
Allah !*'' they hurried them to the folucca, and using only vio- 
lence sufficient to restrain any suicidal attempt, left them abaft 
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ke wounded men foan4 on boeFd the hrig were very unoere- 
raoniouBlj tossed ofverboaxd : tJieir shriek, us the water bubbled 
from their moatht^ when they rose to the suri^jcet w«s answered 
by one louder and leas iippeded from the women. Soine'of the 
sufifermra whose arms were wihurt struck out und maintained 
themselves above water, calling loudly and vainly for assistanee. 
The mffian^ accustomed to such deeds, smiled at them with 
horrid deli^h|» imitating the action of swimming and panting, 
and then, with savage calmness drawii^^ their pistola» tooik de- 
light in wouodiing, not killing their victima. It was theoaptain 
of the pirate who found the groans too liQud even fi>r his ac- 
CQstomed ear«*--wbo, after laughing with one of his erew as 
if wagering the part he would hit, sent the sufferers to that 
grave wliich under such circ^mstaiices may truly, be term- 
ed the plaoe " where the wicked cease from tronbling^ aiid the 
weary arc at» rest" 

The savage pastime ended, and the women quiet from ex- 
hauatlon, it was resolved to burn the packet, after they had 
cleared her of all that was easily removed, a^d of that whic4 was 
most valuahie. The powder and shot were considered W^jei^ts of 
the &nst valuer thecutlassesthey cared littleabout, being qnoreac* 
cusUmed to t^eir light, sharp weapons, and rather dei^ing th^ 
heavy, hacking sword, which &tigues the wearer and requires a 
Hercules to wield. 

Althoarii Turkahave a religious fear of rum, they have a very 
Christian3ike appetite for the spirit ; and those who had got so 
far into the bowels of the vessel soon exhibited proofs of their 
having transferred some of the liquid into their own. There 
seemed to be a very summary punisl^meiit for drunkenness, and one 
which when seen might deter any offender from the repetition 
^much more than afl the q^t^Vnine-tails ever flourished over 
a seaman's back : it was merelv the cutting off one ear. But 
this w«i never inj^ted whilst the cnlprat was intoxicated : the 
operaticm waa leserved until the Ibllowing moniin^, wheo the 
ear would convey ta the owner tlie sad tidings of its own de- 
parture. But pew that tjiie rum was at haqdt ^v^ ox head* 
were npt valued i^ coopparison with the liquor, and the fury ef 
appetite soon prompted every vicious thouffht* 

The captoin well knew what would be tH^ attftiftpt He 
placed his be^t men to guard his plunder, hiawotneui and hia 
prisoners; and with the rest of hm, crew spop rid the packet of 
the Qoi^ Turks who had thus broken through the law4 of diae^ 
pline and of religion. With his own hapd he fired the brig : 
the flames flew |ip the ropes^the victims returned to their YeiN* 

6* 
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del, and pulling some a^rt distance fh>in their prize, watched 
her with curiouB eye, as flame after flame mshed like a rocket 
to the mast-head, ascending the tarred rigging. * A light sail 
aloft would suddenly burst into fire, and from its pendant posi- 
tion blaze and die, like woman's foeanty; some fimtastic fleime 
would wind itself round a particular strand of the rope which it 
consumed, in its tortuous track wreathing itself slowly and 
alowly to the mast-head — ^not a bad emblem of the subtle law- 
yer, who ensures the exhaustion of his client the more nearly 
he embraces his cause, and who cares not for Uie ruin he en- 
genders, so that his aspiring ambition is gratified. But now the 
hull broke into a blaze — all was ruin and desolation : the smoke 
burst through the scuttles, whilst the flame followed it, lighting 
the tarred sides of tiie devoted vessel, and devonring her in its 
course. 

There was no breeze to fan this fire ; It was a beautiful, 
calm, unclouded day, as if God Smiled upon his creatures. The 
artificial cloud, the groans, the shrieks, the screams, seemed 
sadly <xmtra8ted with all the splendour of the morning ; and 
when at last every part of the packet lighted up in a stronger 
and more brilliant fnme, it was but the mockery of the glorious 
spleddour of the setting sun, to be superseded by the darkness 
of night The hull sank befbre dusk, and the refreshed pirates, 
taking advantage of a light breeze, steered their course to Al- 
giers, 



CHAPTER VI. 

Slatery in Algiers. — ^Public auction. 

It is not every man who has philosophy enough to lie down 
quietly in captivity and dream of^happier hours in store for him ; 
— but the chances of eluding the vigilance of an Algerine were 
at all tinies slight, and the idea of fining liberty by any but a 
desperate act never could come withhi the scope ot any philo- 
sophy excepting that which occasionalljr falls to the lot of a 
midshipman. We hold the summit of philosophy to be, receiv- 
ing a bastinado without a murmur, or to b(& cofifined, lashed 
down as a prisoner, without venturing a good substantial curse. 
Nothing eases the mind of a rough sailor Tike a good round oath : 
it means nothing, and it can scarcely be rnarked down in the 
grand catalogue 6f his iniquities ; it ia as often Tented on a mar- 
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linspike as od a human creature, and is with boneist Jack no- 
thing more than lightening hier heart of a load vrith which even 
conscience never interferes ; and as soon as uttered it is forgot- 
ten. Such was the loud, deep damnation which feU from the ci- 
devant captain of the packet, as he was bundled neck and crop 
into the hold, after having been the means of decoying Ham- 
merton into captivity. 

Hammerton had been well nurtured in adversity, for h6 was 
bom rich and made poor: he had faced all dangers, and had out- 
lived nearly all his companions; he had returned to give his 
ftither the shock which ultimately killed him : and hm found 
himself robbed by the Tery lad whose life he had risked his own 
to save; His last adversity, his capture, as yet gave him no un- 
easiness except what he felt for the women,— even bondage was 
a luxury to his cruise in the Tribune's boat ; and as he calculated 
all evils by comparison, he very quietly betook himself to sleep, 
not even once dreaming that he was a prisoner. 

At daylight, however, the next morning, he was perfectly 
convinced that he was reserved for hardships which as yet he. 
had evaded. The prisoners were brought on deck lashed to- 
gether, they were examined, their pockets lightened of any su- 
periuous load, and they were paired off; it being a principle 
with the Algerines to do just as some of our reputable cla^s of 
hoFsedealers are apt to do— put a quick nag with one rather slow- 
er : the power, capacity and sprightliness of the one is pulled down 
by the slow, laggingr pace of the other, and the owner soon finds 
it requisite to match the quick one ; — ^the lazy animal is bought 
in at a very reduced price, and the quick one matched at an ex- 
horbitant sum. Now, slaves are often turned to the same ac- 
count ;'--the lasy one would raUier receive the stick than work, 
the active would rather work than be beaten: so that the pair 
thus matched do betweea them a fair proportion of labour ; the 
one getting stout upon his sluggishness, the other dwindling in 
flesh in an equal latib. 

Hammerton was paired off with the chief mate, who was an 
obstinate, stubborn, lazy fellow, and who hauled and yawed 
about like a pig in a high wind. He was, however, a little 
tamed by being an eye-witness to the punishment inflicted on 
the Algerines, who had forgotten their duty to Allah and the 
captain by getting drunk during the plunder of the packet. 

Whilst the prisoners were undergoing inspection and assort- 
nient, the two Alfferine culprits were receiving without a mur- 
mur a most satisfactory beating on the soles of their feet. No 
one paid the least attention to them, and the executioner conti- 
nued to do his duty most ably, until one of the unfortunate 
wretches tiiought proper to ask if he was to receive any more 
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Tlie attain, m if faite uoconmcMiB that sack a puniala aent 
was goiDff on, coolly took his pipe from hia mouth as the stripea 
ConUoaed, and afteir leisurely puffing out a long eokuna of 
smoke, answered ^ Yok*' (no) ; whereupon the poor oevila^ whose 
feet were beaten to jelly, crawled up to their chief, thanked him 
for the punishment, and expatiated upon his moderation, Tlie 
executioner, however^ seemed to know that a little more uraa 
yet to be administered, and coming before the chief with the 
culprits, made a kind of Oriental salaam. The captain's hcwul 
nodded an assent, aod in a moment both prisoners were. released 
with the loss of the left ear. Not a groan escaped them- not a 
murmur of complaint was heard : it was &te which osdaiiied 
that they should get drunk, and the punishment wvs Utkdeer 
(destiny). Ebpp^ peo^e who can thus meet aU advermties, aiid 
find ccmsdatbn m misfortune ! 

Hammerton, who saw this deed, said to his companknH tk» 
chief mate, ** I think, if we are prudent, we shall do as we are 
bid ; for if for getting drunk a Turk loses an ear, we shall in all 
probability, if we neglect our work, lose a head.** 

^^I shaVt work,*' replied the sulky cur: "I would rather 
they killed me outright*' 

'* Have you no brother, no nster, no parent," asked Haraioaer- 
ton, ** for whom you might wish to live 1 and cannot you muetei 
up energy enough to let your heels save your back ?" 

" If you are so fond of work, my lad," replied the mate ** you 
can do a little for me." 

Here, as a little bad feeling wu» already engendered, the 
blackguard hauled one way and the gentleman coaxed the other. 
This was soon put a stop to by an elderly Turk, who seemed 
to have much authority, thrashing both of them, and making 
them lie down and keep quiet Ik, however, n^p^ared that the 
mate was not quite so silent under his punishment as. the Turks, 
for he bellowed lustily, upon which the Turk redoubled his 
blows, thrashing him until he was silent; much in the same 
manner as one often sees a brute of a coachman whii^piUiiSr his 
horses to make them stand still.. During the ahower of bk>ws 
Hammertpn never moved or said a word ; and if by accident the 
old Algerine let the stick foil ui>on him, he stood as etilL aod re- 
solute as a donkey. The re/stt being paired, and the women duly 
kept apart, they were again placed in the hold, and that evening 
the felucca cast anchor in the mole of Algiers. 

The next day, preparations were made to get the prisoners 
in condition for sale. The were rubbed down like horses, fed 
better, and had some wine, kept for the purpose, given then^ : 
and althouffh the head master of the prisoners called them 
giaours and infidels for drinking the wine, yet he .tpok e^cial 
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care, when left alone, to taile thte fire-wate? of the Christians ; 
aod not being able to make up bia mind aa to the taste, he tried 
it again and a^ain. 

'' Now,^' said the mate, " if that turban-headed vagabond 
would but get drank, I would pardon him the thrashing he has 
given me^ and now's mv time to pay him off:" here he edged 
towards the old man and ^ve him such a tremendous kick on 
the shins, that down fell Turk, bottle and all. The infuriated 
Mussulman, after rubbing his legs until the pain had partially 
subsided^ coolly walked off for his stick ; but the mate, as he ap- 
proached, made him understand that his ears were in danger, 
and nodded at the broken bottle. 

The Turk understood the hint, and likewise the remedy. In 
order to prave he was not drunk, he administered such a drub* 
bing on the legs of the mate, that he was obliged to lie down, 
and cried like a child. This only inflamed the Turk the more ; 
and calling him a woman, a dog^s son, and swearing he would 
defile the grave of the fathers of all the giaours, he thrashed 
him until his old arms were fatigued and he was obliged to sil 
dawn to take breath. 

''I hope to God," said Hammerton, "I shall not be sold with 
you ! for you have already broken my spurit ; the sound of that 
stick is dreadful to my ears." 

" It is devilish painful to my legs and arms," said the mate ; 
**but I will kill that old fellow yet: if he does not lose his ears, 
I diall regret my thrashing the more." 

'* Take my advice — grow wiser by the experience you have 
gained. You see he can do as he likes with us: therefore 
smother your wrath, and strive to avoid the stick." 

** I woold not be such a cursed craven cur as yon are, to be 
beateirand not to dare to howl, for all the Turks in the world." 

'* And I," said Hammerton, " would not be such a fool as you 
are, not to bow to circumstances which you cannot control, for 
all the world put tofi^ether !" 

<*See if Tou can bow to that!" replied the irascible mate as 
he trod with all his force upon Hammerton's fbet 

** I fbrgive you, mate," was the meek reply ; *' for you have 
misery enough in store for you :-— that old Turk will not forgive 
the insult, and you will have eight times the thrashing to bear; 
learn then to bear them, as I have borne your insult to me. 
Here we are tied together; lettis work with as much cheerful 
nesB as we can command, and use our utmost exertions to please 
our new masters." 

It was in vain that Hammerton, who had been schooled in 
adversity, recommended patience and obedience; his companioor 
was resolved rather to die than work. 
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Near the gate which leads ftom the mole to the intenor of 
the town there is an opening of some extent ; ajic^ here it waa 
customary some years since to expose the slaves fpr sale* and to 
show dF their sev^nl capacities^ The human cargo thoa.tobe 
disposed of was, previQu8> to any bidding, shown in« state of nu- 
dity, and the huyers of these animsJs overhauled them wiUi all 
the caution of men used to mark the maladies c^ our natureu On 
this spot hy dayhreak the following day some mats were spsead, 
and many grave-looking personages assembled : the government 
had deputed men to purchase some of the stoutest m order to 
complete the fortifications round the mole-head, and likewise to 
carry the large stones which were destined to finish the m<^e 
itself; it being beyond the wisdom of these barbarians to carry 
the BUaoee on trucks,, they preferred the method handed down to 
them' with Uieir turbans^ which was to^^ling the stones between 
two poles, and midse the skvea carry them by plaoiAg the poles 
on their shoulders. 

The whole cargo was landed together; and no sooner were 
the prisoners brought into the open space, than the .wifi» and 
daughter before mentioned rushed into tlie arma of the husband 
and iiither* and* hiding their heads, gave vent to a flood of teaars. 
The unmannerly Turks instantl|r ^vanced to separate tbem^ 
while Hammerton, forcing along with him the lasy^iound to 
whom- he bad been tied, endeavoured to clear the Turks from 
their preyw With, almost superpatural stcength he succeed, 
having his right arm free^ ia tearing the old man away ; v»d 
giving the totteriog Turk who biid held him a sudden twirl, he 
dismissed him with such headway that he feU into the wativ; 
There was a laug^ even amongst the Turks ; but the rest, in 
q>ite of cries and entreaties^ the staooghold oi affectian and love, 
succeeded in separating the. parties* In vain the poor creatoies 
knelt to their eafrtors-— m vain they imnk»ed Hisaven for. its in- 
terposition in their favour : the stmined attitudes of the feeiales 
only heightened the biddings for their charms ; and as one waa 
young ukd' Ib^ly, tiieother gradually waning into years, 4liey 
fell to the lot of diflferent bidders. 

A veil was thrown over the faces of mother and daughter, 
and they were home away to different hott8es,-*-one to be aneri- 
ficed to the lust of the buyer, the other to be condemned to all 
the drudgery — the slavish drudgery — which religious ranoouc 
could inspire and Imite^ beast could perform. The hushaiid saw 
tiie money paid down for his wife and child ; he saw the lewd 
jest which heralded his daughter's infamy; and although he 
again and again made an efibrt at a rescue,, he waft eond^unned 
to see the buyers of all he held dear in the world order tfaem to 
different harems, themselves following their purchasecA. 
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Now lie^ tlteraocimm fbt the oMlii. They tnd been inspect 
ed by^liM i&tendkigf purdMsefB ; fiiany » hand had been ptssed 
down the haok einews of th^ir '1ms, the muscles of their AmUi- 
ders hsd been pinefaed, the size or the arm^bone had been niea> 
8afed,-the head had been examifled for my hair»— in short, 
every part had been duly scrutinised, and the price to which 
each bidder would go was settled in his mind. 

Hie firet couple dispesed^f were the captain and one of his 
crew. In order to show the strength of the animals, they were 
placed tinder the pole, to which was attached a stone of consi- 
derable weight, and they were told to lift it The slings were 
of ]lnch e length as to require both the prisoners to bend down a 
little, before Uiey could get the poles placed upon each shoulder, 
aadUHs positioD showed-Uie moscles'of the le^ and backs to the 
greatest -advantage. In vain they tried— evidently tried ; the 
weigiit was imore than their umted ' power could apparently^ 
move. Tlie price fell,«^he enraged pirate asked what would 
be the highest bidding if they lifted the stone, and a ccAModera- 
blemdvance was immediately offered by the government if such 
shoold occur : whereas, in the event of a ftilurc, the price 
was 1B0 much depreciated as to very materially discomfort the 
pirate. 

He oalled <Jbor of his^men, who were • armed with leog sticks 
about the cnrconference of adman's finger, and he placed them 
so as to command a. good position for inflicting the blows which 
wereto i^low. Having again ap'eed with ue bidder as to the 
price should the stone ^ weighed, he gave the order for the un- 
fortunate BMn to try < again. 

With a foarful knowledge of the punishment which awaited 
them, they both tried. The muscles of the legs seemed burst- 
ing through the skin — ^the perspiration started like a fountain— 
from thelr^bedies— 'their backs groaned to ac^eve the task ; 
when the pirate, fearllil that they might not succeed, beckoned 
to hie men, and they beg^ to strike the prisoners with all their 
force over their less, urgin? them as if they were horses, and 
gea^glliem to the fearfol trial. Escape was impossible, and 
to turn iropracticaMe: they asain tried, and succeeded in weigh- 
ing the enormous weight, both foiling down over the stone 
almost dead with CKhaustieh. The brutes now plied their sticks 
again until the poof follows were sufficiently recovered to stand 
erect; when the marks of the blows, and the tender manner in 
which they walked, evideMly showed how severe had -been the 
pttnishment—^how exhausted were the sufferers. 

An objection was taken on the part of the purchasers as to 
the -finr lifting of the stone, and the pirate ofiered to make them 
do it again; and when taunted with the impossibility of makii^ 
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«uch exhausted creatures raise so/ heavjf a weight* he cnssed 
his fingers, emblematic of the creed of his victims, and- after 
spitting ia their faces and kicking them^ for' cowards who were 
afraid to work, he mode a trifling reduction of the price, aad the 
imfortunate captain and his man became government slaves to 
the Dey of Algiers. 

They were kept on the spot, in order that if a larger purdiase 
was made all the slaves might be driven away tojB^ether, to carry 
sand like donkeys, to wei^h stones for the fortincations, and to 
have black bread and bastmadoes for their pay. 

It was now the turn of Hammerton and his sulky companion 
to be brought before these devils in Turkish garb; and nosliffht 
burst of pleasure was manifested as the two were brought for- 
ward. One was a miniature Hercules— short, compact, stiudy, 
and stubborn; the other slim, well-proportioned^ handsome, and 
active. @uch a contrast could never assimilate. The man who 
bade for the government fixed his eyea upon the mate, and made 
a liberal offer for him without a triaL The pirate raised his 
]>ri«e of cour8e--<(Turks are as subtle as Indians at a bargain) — 
a controversy arose, and the pirate, swearing a good Mahcnnedan 
oath, bet his value, as named by the government purchaser, that 
the slave should lift the stone by himself, which the two otiierii, 
boib stout men, had nearly failed to accomplish. It was a bar- 
gain, because it was safe betting on the one side ; the Turk, of 
course, had he gained the bet, would have got bis slave for no- 
thing, and charged his master a wholesome price : on the olher 
hand, it was one of those angry ofiers whicn losing gameeters 
are apt to make when they run a tilt against fortune «nd are 
sure of being worsted. 

Two of the pirate crew now stepped forward and unboimd 
the captives. One was sullen and reserved, as if winding him- 
self up for an act of desperation; the other quietly and modestly 
succumbed to his &te, with a countenance truly resigned, yet 
resolved to do his utmost in any trial. They were now .both 
unbound and. standing beside each other : the mate remarked 
with a sullen curse, that those turban-beaded fellows should feel 
his wrath if th*ey attempted to hamesff him as they had drnie his 
captain. 

Hammerton sighed as he said, *' We had better do our utmost 
at first; and then we may avoid those cruel sticks.'* 

»* If I lift it, may I be— r 

Hammerton merely replied, ^ Your determination wtU ruin 
us both." 

Two of the pirates, who carried sticks, one the old Turk who 
had been insulted by the mate, now advanced, and giving the 
mate a sharp blow on the bare shoulders, pointed to the stone. 
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Hie unexpected nlote fent him into a boiling^ nee ; be turned 
loandr— m^ied the offending pirate, shook him like a child-^ 
asized the fellow's stick, %j3i with one blow broke it over his 
turban. 

A furious row instantly ensued. The sturdy Englishman, 
seeing the coming storm, grasped hold of an idler, who nad been 
attracted to the scene by the crowd, and seizing his scimitar, 
dismissed him tp his companions, going at a quicker rate than 
was customary, owing to an impetus liihind which propelled the 
Turk beyond his usual mve and lazy pace. The lion was now 
fairly roused ; — ^he stooa like Spartacus after he had broken his 
chains; he merely made a few backward steps so as to get the 
water in his rear, and then offering himself as a fiiir mark, call- 
ed out in English, '*Now come on, you ruffians, and see who 
will make me lift the stone !*' 

To kill such a valuable slave was no part of the pirate*s plan, 
and now was the time to strike a good burgain. His price rose; 
but the wary old Turk said, " If he does not lift the stone, he is 
mine." 

^* There was no time mentioned," said the vender ; ^ and we 
shall see if we cannot wear him out" 

He now directed his crew to get some long stout sticks, and 
make a regular advance to push the mate over the quay ; whilst 
others were sent in a boat to seize him in that helpless state 
and bind his arms. The Turks advanced in a semicircle, and 
making one determined rush, they succeeded in effecting the 
plan ; the poor fellow, tottering back, fell overboard, the scimi- 
tar dropping from his hand as he attempted to recover himself. 
He was instantly seized by the hair of the head, and kept from 
entering the boat until his arms were secured; he was then 
landed, brought to the fatal stone, and harnessed. 

And now the Turks found that it was impossible for the man 
to lift the stone, in consequence of its size hindering him f^cm 
standing right over the. weight A platform was soon erected, 
through the centre of which the slings were led ; they were 
then fastened over the mate's shoulders in such a manner that 
be could not extricate himself, at the same time bendinff him 
down ; and the Turk whom he had so signally disgraced ap- 
peared by his side, with a brighter eye, a more resolute arm, a 
thicker stick, and a more willing heart. 

The victim being secured, the pirate captain save the nod to 
the adn^inistFators of his law, and heavy and thick fell the blows. 
The insulted Turk did not confine his operations to the calves 
of the legs atohe, but every part of the naked body was shortly 
in large weals. Still the mate would not make the slightest 
efibrt to lift the stone: sullenlv, and without moving or flinch- 
ing, he bore the repeated strokes until he sanK down unable to 
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move, even bad his indioAtioD been to have done m. The beat- 
ine was continued, and ^edk sticks supplied the place of those 
which were broken ; bat the insulted nian,«^he who had been 
beaten by an Isauri— a dog of a Christian, a cursed giaour !— 
altlKnigh almost Stinting with fatigue, continued to ply -his 
stidEes. Still moie enraged than the rest, the pirate captain 
^^fled his sword to despatch him ; but the govenonent purchaser 
dkaimed him as his own — all further persecutiqp o^ised ; the 
wretch was unbound, and the captain and the man alreadjf 
bought were ordered to cany their fiiinting shipmate to the pn- 
son destined for their reception. 

The rest of the crew saw the mate carried on the shoulders 
of their purchased shipmates, another set of them freshened 
their way as they were hustled through the gate leading into 
the town : a good lesson had been inoulcated^nOTer to strike 
9, man in authority when there is no chance .of reversing the 
tables. They were now all brought forward and disposed of but 
Hammerton : every one fell to the lot oi government but he— 
they would have nothing to do with such a slim, woman-looking 
youth ; he was reserved fbr the captain, who, making an allow- 
ance to his crew, retained him as his own slave. 

Hitherto the captain of the pirate ship had not shown himself 
a very bloodthirsty fellow ; throwing the wounded part of the 
crew overboard was nothin? more man a benevolent spirit to 
ease them of pain and broken limbs, of which theycoold not 
haire been cured ; but hie wii^ to have killed the mate was the 
hasty ebullition of the moment, which prudence and the love of 
money would have stifled. Hammerton turned all tlus over in 
hit' mind, resolved fo do his utmost in his new situation^ in- 
wardly hoping that he might be retained on board the felucca ; 
for the hope Sways glimmered that she might be taken and he 
recaptured. He soon found that he was 'reserved for another 
service, and that his master was a very knowing performer in 
the art of traffic. 

Hammerton was removed in the first instance into a kind of 
coffbo-house which stands down by the quay, and placed in a 
comer. Here he snuflfed the savoury kabobe which were hand- 
ed about to diflerent people-; he saw the fragrant ooffise and the 
■till more aromatic pipe offered : and never did sweet odours 
come more inopportunely upon his nostrils ; for the recovery 
from his fright, and his finding himself with a mantle to cover 
his nakedness, had brought back the common feelings of onrna- 
tuce, hunger uppermost. 

His master was busily employed in playing a game of tric- 
trac, (a species of draughts,) and was evidently much interested 
in the result An old Turk who had been bargaining for eome 
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of the slaves was his opponent, and a large bagr of sequins and 
dollars rattled upon the table. Although the room was filled, 
each Turk smoked his pipe in sullen silence, with the exception 
of those who had a little of the mania for gambling : these feUows 
pJayed either chess or trictrac, moved the men without breaking 
silence, and lost or won wilJiout excitement or despondency, 

Haramerton watched them narrowly* and was thankful that 
he had before him these living specimens of predestination. He 
himself had imbibed his father's knowledge on this subject; and 
it certainly was this which taught him to bear up manfully 
ugaindt the storm he could neither allay nor controL 

As he had been placed in a corner there he remained. He 
saw some poor miserable beggars wander from tatle to table, 
picking up the crumbs in reality which fell from the board of 
the wealthy ; and once or twice he thought of following the 
example: but the sticks were ever before his eyes — the swollen 
bodieis of his late shipmates checked even hunger when he 
thought of them, and once, when advanced about a foot from his 
comer, a kind-hearted waiter kicked him back again. Both 
mind and body grow callous' by custom : Hammerton hardly felt 
the kick, and certainly evinced no inclination to return it 
• Notwithstancting tibe general sullen indifllbrence of the Turks, 
Hammerton thought he saw his master under rather onusual 
excitement, and Be knew enough of life to be aware that his 
spite would be vented npon himself. He saw the pirate leap 
from the table, and, resuming as much gravity as possible, walk, 
without noticing his slave, out of the door. 

The old Turk with whom he had been playing now pouched 
all the money-^called far a dish of kabobs, another pipe, some 
cofi^, and, folding his arms with most Oriental elegance, 
awaited the arrival of his food. 

** Now,'* thought Hammerton to himself, ** if I were in any 
other place than this, I would most assuredly make an attempt 
for my liberty. But how can I manage it here ? There is no 
fTiendfy ship which would receive me ; and if I merely put one 
foot iiefbre the other, I shall be kicked back into my comer. It 
will be better to wait until I am kicked out, and then it will be 
my fiiult if I don't make the best use of my legs." 

The idea, soon occurred to him that he h^ been the object 
of the gambling and that the bags of money which he had seen, 
about twice his esteemed value, had been staked. If the old 
Turk won, he was to have the slave without payment ; if he 
lost; he was to lose double the value of the slave, but to retain 
ban. He had nowgot him for nothing, and was in a very ex- 
cellent humour. G[%e old boy seemed right well to know that 
his new purchase could net escape ; amd in the plenitude of his 
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J07 io having oYerreacbed a pirate, he ordered a dish of kiUioba 
to be given to Hammerton, who iltood in the conwr like Pa- 
tience on the lee cathead grinning at wet swaba. When the 
man who enacted waiter gave hiin the food of which he stood 
80 much in need, he gave him a )ong stick on which were 
stuck pieces of fried mutton about the size of a very small veal 
cutlet, which, beki^ served quite hot, is one of the most esteem- 
ed dishes the culmarj wisdom of Turkey has yet discovered. 
Hammerton's hun|;er would have made him believe that a piece 
of shoe-leather fried in train oil was delicious, but the k'abobs 
(who has ever eaten a kabob and not relished it t) were truly 
good. 

A little refreshed with his dinner, and quietly chuckling over 
his having escaped the blows so plentifully showered upon his 
old shipmates, and which were likely to bring the matie to his 
senses, he turned his inquisitive mind to inspect the ecene 
around him. Although the room was crowded, there was scarce- 
ly a word spoken. The daves who attended on the company 
slii^>ed silently along in their papooahes; some were bare-fooV 
ed ; and the only sounds audible were occasionally the chink of 
the money, or an Oriental sigh, which, after having pofied out 
a column of smoke as long as a friffate's pendani, seemed to 
lighten the lungs of the lounger. The coffee, in a small neat 
coffee-cup, pla<^ in a gold fiugree saucer, was almost the only 
beverag^e drunk, saving now and then some of that truly delight* 
ful liquid, sherbet. As each man finished his scanty repast, the 
money was placed upon the taUe, and the grave Mussulman 
retired. 

Hammerton observed the companjr one after the other, each 
with that never-failing attendant a pipe, retire. His master, or 
the man he believed to be his master, was seen busily employed 
in devouring a pillau. His greedy fingers were now dived into 
the dish, and now they threw up the rice, and as it ooied through 
his claws, he appeared more like a bear than a man. 

** EgOid !" thought Hammerton, " I must indeed be a fool to wait 
here whilst that old fellow is feasting ! I will trv if I cannot 
giyis my master the slip : perhaps there may be a Portuguesetor 
Spanish craft in the bay ; and if a swim will accomplish it, I 
may yet have a chance.*' 

Watching, therefore, until the eyes of some casual spectator 
were withdrawn, he slipped out, and once more thoagbt himself 
free. The sun was now near the horizon, and only a few Turks 
were lounging about the pier. The loose shawl whioh had been 
thiown over his shoulders concealed his otiier wise- naked limbs; 
and he found that few remarked or paid the least attention to 
the forlorn wanderer. To his great joy, he saw a neat, ti im 
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»] ia the hw^^ tutid from iier peak floated a long Sardinian 
eBaig&: abe seemed to hate some preCeneipns to a man^o^wan 
** Now," thought the poor fellow, *« if I can but ffet te the point 
round the nMHe-head, I may make a etart" He looked round 
the little bay which formed the harbour in hopea of seeing a 
boat; but although there were many large ones, there was not 
one of a size to ulow^of a pair of oars propeltinff it fiust enough 
to eifect an escape^ He therefore- walked bofily forward, and 
made up his mind to have a swim for it. 

He.had arrived at the extreme point without the least inter- 
ruption, and was preparing to disrobe himself; when a very 
stately man, armed with a long silvernnounted pair of pistols in 
his girdle, stopped him, and asked him in good Turkish, what 
mignt be his pleasure in wandering so near the water? To this 
question Hammerton, whe had made up his mind to have a fight 
for hie liberty, answered in English that he did not understand 
a word he said, and puisued his walk ; upon which the Turk 
immediately seized him. Off went jthe only covering, and the 
slave who had been aM in the morning stood before the very 
man who had attended in his official capacity at the mart of 
human flesh. A pistol was instantiy drawn and cocked and 
pointed at him, withan intelligible hint that if he moved he was 
a dead man. 

Hammerton's master had by this time finished his repast, paid 
for it, and walked to the comer. Finding his slave gone, he 
obtained the assistance of some forashes, in 'order to pursue the 
runaway. On inquiries at the gate, it was evident he had not 
passed through it They then ran to the mole-head, and there 
found him, fScmg the Turk, but quite unable either to attaek or 
escape. They directly begpuo with their long sticks to belabour 
him, and continued unmercifully to beat him until he arrived at 
his maater'a house, where, being kicked into a fade which would 
have been purgatory to a turnspit dog, he was left alone and in 
the dark, to ponder over his folly, Sod to make resolutions of 
greater caution for the future.. 

In the mean time, the sun had set The last praj^ers of the 
devout had been offered up ; and as the curtain of night beean 
to descend over the landscape, the weary and the wretched lay 
down to sleep, and endeavoured tx> forget in deep slumber their 
toil and misery. 

Hammerton now employed his leisure in rubbing his sadly 
swollen limbs, and in vain regrets that he bad been guilty of 
such egfregious folly as to risk the displeasure of a master who 
had ordered him some kabobs. We are told ** Repentance ever 
comes too kite," and our prisoner had full time to ponder on the 
truth of this wise saw. By degrees, he became more reconciled 
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to his situation, since it seemed predestkied he was not to ev* 
cape ; and believing that his repose woald be most nneeremo- 
nioosljr disturbed in the morning, he endeavoiued to compose 
himself to sleep. 

His rest, however, was soon interrunted by the load piercing 
shriek of a femala The sound chilled him to the heart ; for on 
listoning to the words which followed^mploring €rod to protect 
her— -he recognised the voice of the poor girl w1k> had been that 
day sold. He instantly arose, and tried ever^ means to effect 
his eaevpQ in order to run to her rescue. Yarn, however, were 
all his endeavours. He knocked his head against stone walls 
and wooden rafters, but he could not find any exit; and was at 
length obliged to desist, although he was not a person to be 
disheartens easilv. At last the screams grew fainter and 
more fiiint^ and at length entirely died away. Still he listened 
with painAil anxiety; but not a footstep, not a sigh could be 
heard ; there was a fearful silence all around* The victim had 
evidently been dragged to fK>me remote comer, and he shudder- 
ed as he reflected on the melancholy fikte of that poor and beau- 
tiful ffirl. 

When morning dawned, which was at a very early hour« 
a man brought him a kind of Greek dress: it consisted of enough 
to cover him, with a red skull-cap to ward off the raya of the 
sun. He was desired to follow his guide. 

At the doorway he was pinioned; and as he had previously 
manifested some inclination to escape, a large, piece of wood 
was listened to his right leg i and after a piece of black coarse 
bread and some water had been given him, he was marched o£ 
By way of a gentle hint, he was in the first instance omducted 
to the mole, where he saw his shipmates at work. The captain 
and his companion had done their duty without the aid of the 
stick : but the mate, who resolutely determined to refuse to la- 
bour, was tied to a stone, with two or tlupee people employed in 
giving him a severe bastinado. 

His ffuide, after pointing out the mate to Hammerton, shook 
a stick he carried in a very ominous manner, and leading him by 
the captain, who had a very heavy load of sand on his back, he 
was conducted through that wretched town, and passing out of 
a gate to the westward,^as released from his log and command- 
ea to quicken his pace into the interior. 

Hammerton finding all chance t>f escape now impossible, 
wisely made the best o£ his situation. His guide spoke a little 
of the lingua Franca, and the captive began to turn the moments 
to some account by learning the Arabic names of different things 
as they proceeded! By his cheerful manner he.socm gained 
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upon the Turk; and, in sfaort, adoubtihl friendship was soon 
established between them. 

They had walked some miles into the mterior, when they ar- 
rived at a large caravansary, into which they entered and repos- 
ed for some time. Loitenng about the house, were some of 
those strolling story-tellers so often met with in the East ; but 
as Hammerton did not understand a word they said, and as his 
guide fell asleep, the wandering romancers soon ^ve up their 
Vocation. Hammerton followed the examplsjof his friend, and 
quickly sunk in a deep sleep. In this caravansary they remain- 
ed during the heat of the day. 

Towanls evening they again set forth, steering a little to the 
southward, until they came to an old rambling kind of building. 
Here they were saluted hy about fifty dogs, vmich came rushing 
forth, howling and barking at the intruders. The old guide 
called them by different names; one wagged his tail, another 
growled into his corner, and the rest slunk off upon the recep- 
tion of a heavy and well-directed salute of the stick. 

Hammerton was led into a miserable room, which had no fur- 
niture but one or two planks supported upon a rough unbarked 
stump of a tree, to which the Turk pointed, and closing his eyes 
and giving an imitative snore, plainly gave his companion to 
understand that that would be his bed. Hammerton was then 
left alone ; but shortly afterwards the savoury smell of kabobs 
met his nose. Some black bread was soon brought, with which, 
and a fow pieces of mutton taken from the Turk's stick, both 
Christian and Mahomedan made a somewhat satisfactory meal. 

Her& the Turk gave him to understand that his comrades 
would have to drag on a life of eternal slavery and hard labour, 
unless they could purchase their freedom ; and that long before 
he returned to Algiers, the stubborn mate would have become a 
good servant, or be starved. He made Hammerton clearly un- 
derstand, however, by means of his lingua Franca, that he was 
reserved for a life fiir more pleasurable, and that his old master 
was sorry when he found the evening before ihat he had attempt- 
ed to escape.. He told him that their present abode was only 
for the night, as his master's house was further in the 4nterior, 
and U)at, at the expiration of a fortnight, the whole establish- 
ment would arrive. 
. A kind of friendship having sprung up between Mustapha 
and H^immerton, the latter became more cheerful, being only a 
little saddened whenever the former, with much gravity, endea- 
voured to persuade him to become a Turk ; indicating that he 
himself could assist him in the first necessary operation, and 
that afterwards he would become much higher m the estimation 
of the inmatee of the house. 
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next day they afiin sina^ed finrwsrd, and, sAerm teiiooi 

joaraey of fourteen days, during which they eeoietiMie^ ifoi a 
ride on a pasting camel, they arrived and were ftirly estaUisbed 
in the country-hooae of Ifohammed Be&zali Berzroom. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Corncob's notions of eqaality. — Captain Murray's discipUpe. 

The Arethusa having cleared the land, ahaped her comM 
down the Channel, and Ultimately arrived at the laditode of 
Cape St Vincent, off which about a hundred milea CapUia 
Murray was directed to open his secret orders. He then fouiid 
that he was directed to cruise in the vicinity of Madeira for four 
months ; after which he was to proceed to the coast of Africa, 
to visit Goree, Sierra Leone, and sweep that inhospitable shore 
down to the Bight of Benin; He was then to return to Gibral- 
tar, where further orders would await hid arrival : if, however, 
these should not have arrived, he was to place his i^ip under the 
directions of the commodore there. The accident which oc- 
curred to her in the Bayof Biscay^ however, frostaited the com- 
pletion of these orders. 

The morning after her departure from Spithead, Captain 
Murray learned from his first lieutenant during breakfiuit the 
whole failure of the press-gang ; at which he rejoiced, although 
he did not allow his pleasure to escape his lips. 

" One, do you say,*' he began, ^* rath^ than serve riaked his 
life, perhaps lost it in attempting to desert?" 

** That was the first impressi<«r sir," answered the lieutenant ; 
^buc I have been infbrmed this morning that he is safe on 
board." 

'*Poor fellow!" said Murray; **I cannot find it m my heart 
to censure that which I cannot but applaud. Was he stowed 
away below, or concealed in the mizen-chainsi" 

" No, sir ; he was discovered fast asleep in Mr. WeazeFs 
hammock. The fact is, that the American, who is as extraor- 
dinary a piece of machinery as ever worked^ came aft to know 
why he had not the same advantages as the other pressed man? 
saying 'he thought it was tarnation hard that he should be 
jammed up between two of the starboard watch, and have to 
wash out the mess-kids, whilst the man who was taikeQ with 
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him was amunn^ himself with hie thre^ fingers playing the 
ilute, with a servant to wait upon him, and swinging-room for 
his hammock*' This led to a little inquiry, and we found out 
that it was Mr. Weazel we had pressed, sorely against his will, 
and who, during the time he was lying in the stern-sheets of 
the cutter with Comcoh, was amusing himself in rubbing the 
American's face with some of the dirt into which he himself 
had been rolled ; and as fiir as three finders could do the deed, 
his did it effectually : for never was a. dirtier American handed 
up the side of any of his Majesty's ^ips of war." 

"Pray, Mr. Jones, where did you find Mr. Weazel?" 

"In rather a questionable place, sir, — where he left some of 
his clothes behind him. No sooner was he sent aft on the quai^ 
ter-deck, than he walked over the mizen-chains, got into the 
main-deck port, and turned quietly into hia hammock." 

" That fellow," remarked the captain, ** is always in some 
mischief; but on this occasion I must say that I cannot help being 
pleased with the result. We must now, Mr. Jones, turn our 
whole attention to practising the gnns : they are smart enough 
aloft in reefing and furling, and they certainly work the ship in 
good style ; but I must also have them expert and active at their 
quarters. You must desire the gunner to look after the ma|^- 
zine; to-Bi|;ht we must fill the powder: and even if we fall in 
with two frigates, I shall, I trust, have confidetice enough in my 
crew to face them without hesitation." 

" I hopei sir," said Mr. Jones, ^^ that such an opportunity may 
occur. I am perfectly satisfied that the Arethusa will always 
Maintain the high opinio^ she has hitherto deserved. But I 
really think We shall have some trouble in making the gunner 
attend to the magazini^ to-night, for it is Saturday night" 

"I hope, Mr. Jones, heisnot addicted to drunkenness? Tf 
he is, assure aa he is now the gunner, he shall shortly be before 
the mast^" 

" On the contrary, sir," replied the first lieutenant, " he is 
the most sober, steady person in the world : but he is very re- 
ligious, and directly Sunday morning comes he will walk off to 
his cabin^ let the consequences be what they may." 

" 1 respect him for his feeling, for it gives proof of his since- 
rity. Let the lights be put out by ten o'clock, and his duty will 
he done by midnight This new man — ^this Corncob, what is 
he like 1" 

" Really, sir, he taJks and acts like a true American: he de- 
clares that we shall have a war on account of impressing him, 
and speaks, I understand, largely of his vast pessessions on the 
ihoras of the Chesapeake." ' 

^<Had he a protection when you pressed hun 1" 
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<^Noiie, sir, but a sticlc, which he ca}h)d suehf and used with 
a strong arm." 

** We shall make a nilor of bin), and go to war too if it is 
necessary:'' 

The first lieutenant now walked on deck ; and shortly after- 
wards Captain Murray made his appearance there also. His 
quick eye was aloft in a moi;nent; but every sail wais jMroperly 
set— not a yam hung like an Irish pendant from any of the j 
ropes-*-every thing was peat aloft, whilst the quarter-deck was 
clean, the ropes nicely ^emished down, and every thing bore 
witness to the order of the frigate and the care of her first lieu- 
tenant The frigate was then standing down the Channel with 
a fiivourable breose, and Captain Murray was -looking over the 
eangway in order to estimate the sailing of the ship, when he 
relt some onesm&ck him on the back: he turned round, for he 
had his epaulet on his right shoulder, to punish such want of re- 
spect, aniounting to a violation of discipline. 
. . '* I just expect," said Jonathan Corncob, '* that you call-yoar- 
self the captain of this ship, and Fm pretty considerably mia- 
taken if I don't get satis&ctipn for my ill-treatment Here am 
I, Jonathan Corncob, citizen of the United States, lugged like a 
beaver out of a trap, jammed down into a swinging bed, 
crammed into a mess with very little to eat, my coat-tiuls cot 
ofi^ my Havimnah hat chucked overboard, my hair 'snipped by a 
rascally ruffian, — and all because I was walking home to go to 
bed at the inn at Go$port ! This is pretty eonsiderable tyranny, ! 
I calculate; and I'm not the man to put up with it ibr all the' 
English firigates or braJBs-bottom serpents that ever croased oyr 
seas; You speak American language, I expect; so no^Hf out 
with your answer, and no flustification." 

If any thing ^ould have taken a younff captain aback, it was 
such an attacK a^ this when the eyes orlialf the ship's coni|Maiy 
were upon him, and where he knew every word was weif^iie^ 
—every action noticed. 

*' Mr. Jones," said Captain Murray with the greatest coolness, 
** is this the man who was pressed ? or is he one of ship's .com- 
pany gone mad ? Take your hat ofi^, sir, when yeu stand b^>re 
your captain." 

«« Take my hat ^!" replied Jonathan ; *' I expect I ^mll do 
no such thing, or 1 calculate J may get a breeze of wind in n&y 
hair ; and I have not yet got over my giddiness when they pat 
me to the bars and made me run round and round tike a squir- 
rel in a cage. , 

«* Is he mad, Mr. Jonesl" 

** No, sir; I have not seen any thing like it belbre now ; but. 
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on the contnry:, I thoagfat ke went to hie duty widi ^eerfiil- 



ness." 



•^ Send' the clerk here," said Captain Murray. 

The clerk came. *«Get the articles of war and read them to 
tfaifl fellow ; let him understand what is the penalty of insubor- 
dination, disrespect, disobedience of orders ; and report to me 
iM^hen they have been read to him.'* 

*^I tell you what it is, captain : yon think yon have biought 
me to a tarnation uneomfortaUe Rx ; but I calculate I shall get 
alonp* yet." 

'* Mere, sir," said Captain Mnrrsy ; ** listen to ma You seem 
to be what you say, an American, for no Englishman would be 
half so impertinent; but you have not any protection, which, as 
an American subject, you were hound to have produced. Fail- 
ing that, I haire a right to consider you an Englishman, who^ 
Hot'ha^ing any calling or trade, ie liable to impressment You 
are pressed into his Majesty's service : you have a duty to per- 
Ibnn ; it is mine to see that, it is done: and be assured, do it 
you ^11, whether you like it or not Had it been light when 
yon were taken, in all probability you would have been released 
on aeeount of jrour age: but beinff here, we are obliged to keep 
you ; and as this is the last time I shall speak to you on the sub- 
ject,^ let me advise you to do yoar dutr with alacrity, and spare 
me the trouble and the pam I shall experience in enforcing 
obedience to my orders." 

** I'm BO Englishman, and I'll not do any thing. I am a man 
of land and dollars in the State : and I tell you, captain, that I 
hftve^ in my house on the borders of James River, sheltered 
your countryman in distress ; and (though to be sure I was re- 
paid-p-«y, and by a man of your own name, onlv he called him- 
self Hector) I gave money to take the poor fellow back to his 
own country : and this is the return ! But X expect Fm a free 
man, %nd no power on earth or on the sea shall make me do one 
moment's ttuty, or ccmsent to have the yoke placed round my 
neck to be driven to work like an ox. Yon may flog me if you 
dare ; but I calculate vengeance shall fidl upon you, or else I 
have mistaken the courage of the man I assisted — and that 
man's name is Hammerlon." ^ 

' It immediatelv occurred to Murray that this was the American 
of whom he had heard his father speak. This became evident 
by the conveieation which ensued ; and as our hero was in all 
bat in money more inclined to generosity than to its opposite 
extreme, he desired that Corncob might be released from the 
thraldom of the first lieutenant, be placed to mess with the gun- 
ner ; find having been fitted out in a coat with long tails to it, 
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he WM invited to diae with the captain, instead of being seized 
up to the grntinga 

Corncob was a man of highly independent mind— one of ^ oar 
upright downright liberty and equality men, who believed m 
any thing rather than the divine right of kings, or the legal do- 
minion cf smaller sovereigns in command of ships; and toj 
Corncob it was the same if he shook hands with the sweeper in 
the wmist, or with the captain in all his ^lory. His messmate 
was, on the contrary, one who had all his life listened to no- 
thing but martial law, and the law which he in his ignorance had 
construed firom his religicm ; and thus with such an acid and 
alkali it was not likely that a v^ry friendly effervescence would 
be produced. 

Whilst the gallant frigate is shaping her coarse soathward, 
we may as well record a conversation illustrative of the gunner 
and Corncob. - It began at noon, on the day that the discovery 
was made relative to his being an American gentleman, as a 
piece of salt beef was placed on the gunner's table, which nui 
not quite alone on the festive board, there being two potatoes 
and some biscuits, whilst a considehrable fid of duff, as hard as a 
tennis-ball and as heavy as shot* made up the meal of the happy 
and contented gunner. 

'* Pm expectmg, Mr. Cxunner,'* began Corncob, ** that this 
carsed fix into which 1 am brought by your slave-catcher Jones 
on deck is not the most likely to make me a happier fidher, or 
my child a better daughter ! I .guess the whole betch of you 
arc no better than Coast of Guinea niffgers, who forget you are 
men, and let yourselves be whipped like boys. I expect, if that 
young chap of a skipper had touched me, it's not Jonathan Corn- 
cob who would have Jailed to level hiin on that quarter-deck of 
his just as Hat as any flapper's tail in the^high seas.'* 

** Then," replied the gunner witliout altering bis sanctified 
face, " you would have been hung to the fore yard-arm just as 
sure as your name is Jonathan Corncob! And what would 
have become of your precious soul," said he, as his eyes went 
up to the carline of the deck above, — ** your precious soul, Mr. 
Corncob 1" 

*' I guess, if he had strung me up to the fore yard-arm, as yoa 
call it, that there would have been more souls to have been look- 
ed after between that day and Easter. What right has any set 
of men to hang a fellow-creature? We are all men ; and I cal- 
culate that if a man strikes me, it's the law of Nature that I 
should knock him down." 

"Very likely, Mr. Corncob. Then come the articles of war, 
which next to the Bible 1 hold to be our best sailing directions. 
If you disobey the articles of war, you are convicted in this world ; 
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lAd if j/onjfj/Klbiey t,he ^iUe, jou will be convicted in ihe 

next" - ^ 

" That's long credit, Mr. Gunner j and if a person can * weather 
the storm' here, he ma^ trust to luck for the rest" 

** To liick !" said the astonished gunner ; '* by the blessing of 
Him aboye, I will make you a sensible man before we i^sLtt 
This it is, Mr. Corncob: in your country you believe all, men 
equals whereas we have here just the contrary ideal Now, if 
all men were ^ual, l^ow would you get your dinner dressed?^ 
how would you get your land cultivated 1 — ^how, in short, would 
you ^t any one thin^ done' which you cou]d not do yourself?*^ 

'' Why, I calculate, by paying for it : for monejTi I guess^ is 
the grand leveller." 

''It is jiist the contrary, I calculate," said the gunner: ** Ibr 
if you pa.y a mail for his work, it argufies two things: firstly, 
that you can command his services, which his poverty obliges 
him to give ; and secondly, that he is above you in knowledge 
— at least, in the knowledge of that particular business tor 
which you have engaged him. Now you see that there is a dif- 
ference, and consequently no equality." ~ 

^' Just the contrary I expect, Mr. Gkinner : because if Vm 
above hipa in money and he s above me in knowledge, why two 
and two, I guess, make four: and that's equal all over the 
world." \ 

/'3uL:Mr. Corncob, if all the world was equal, we should all 
go ^refoDted ; and in a ship there would be no master to navi- 
gate,, no captain to command, no seaman to go aloft, no carpen- 
ter to swift the bars—" 

** And," interrupted Corncob, "no pressed men to run round 
like a horse in a mill. I expect, Mr. Gunner, you know m6r6 
abou^ your powder-boxes than you do about liberty and equality ; 
and I say it is a right-down tarnation shame that your boy sboiud 
stand here to help you to swallow your dinner whilst he's as 
hungry as a shark." 

. "There's one bell, boy," said the gunner; ** ^o up for thift 
liquor : — it's not, Mr. Corncob, that I ever drink it myself,' but ! 
don't want others to forget their duty and become liberty-m'enl 
I tell you, Mr. Corncob, that if I can guess the character of our 
young capti^in, he won't let irnj^ man in thiis ship be his equal. 
Now. here's Mr. Weazel, a man who's been in Trafiil^r, who 
sailed under Nelson, — we'll just put the question to mm, an^ 
you will see what he says about the business. — Mr. Weazel,** 
continued the gunner, ** will you sit down on th^ pdhier of my 
chest there, and settle this question ? Mr. Corncob says the . 
world are alt equal, but I say they are not: now just you givf 
08 your opinion upon it'' . . < 
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It WIS the custom of Weazel to pay the gun^r a. reerqlar 
visit about this hour, during which he allowed hiro to believe 
he was working his conversion whilst he drank his gny; for 
Weazel used to remark, that if the gunner poaseaied an inward 
spirit^ he had no occasion for grogi 

'«Why/' said Weazel, as he helped himself, •« I think Mr. 
CorBC6b is right." 

''No doubt of it, Mr. Weazel : and by way of being upon an 
equality with you, Til just trouble you for tfaat'case-^ttte, be- 
cause at present, I own, we are not" ' 

" I woiider> Mr. Corncob, why you allowed the ship to sail 
and take you away from your family. Had I been yoa, I should 
have said, * Captain Murray, if you think you are going to sell 
me for a nigger on the coast of Africa, you are mistaken V Now, 
as he has asked you to dinner, you ought to ask him in return.'* 
, "And I just calculate that I shall, JMr. Weazel.*** 

'"And as he has courted your acquaintance, I would be civil 
—it's Christian-like to forgive injuries. When you see him on 
deck, walk with him and be kind to him. He is rather reserved 
ia his manner, and may appear shy ; but you will soon get ovet 
that, for which all sailors are rebuked. You can talk to him 
about America, and let him see you are not proud by your shak- 
ing hands with the quartermaster. I never saw a person so 
shocked as the captain was when he discovered that you were 
likely to be President of the United States: for as all are equal, 

£ou are as likely to be president as any one else. By-tfte-by, 
!orncob, I think you have not been quite so civil as yon might 
have been in offering the captain some of your tobacco to 
chew." 

" That's as true, I calculate, as that alligator's skin makes 
everlasting particular shoes; but PJl not forget it Now, I 
should be most particularly curious to know why I, Jonathan 
Corncob, with a whole pack of niggers, a schooner, and a store 
at Norfolk, a'n't every bit as good as Captain Murray?" 

" And I should like to know why the niggers," said the gun- 
ner, " are not as good as you 1" ' , . 
. ** Why, because I* bought them, io be sure : they're the same 
to me as my cattle ; and I should as soon think of putting a cow 
in corduroy breeches as clapping a pair of shoes on a nigger's 
hoof. I tell you, l^r. Gunner, you don't understand argufying a 
difficult question." 

" Oh, then, I am not equal to you in sense 1" 

*^No^ I calculate you are not; youir 'cuteness will never blind 
aven a buskin. May I be most particularly kicked to death by 
mosquitoini if I don't think you would awlm all day amongst alii- 
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gfators withont finding out |hey had scales on their backs !— ay, 
Mr. Weazell" 

"Ahf said Weaze) as he finished the gunner*s allowance^ 
^^ it^s quite astonishing how blind some men are ! It's as plain 
as a pikestaff that > we are all eq^ial excepting niggers, and that 
you and I are just as^good as either captain or first lieutenant.*^ 

*^ Af r. Weazel,'* said a quartermaster, popping his head inside 
the gunner's cabin, " M^, Jones desires you'll go on deck this 
instant, and hopes h.e shall not have to send for you twice/' 

Up jumped Weazel in a trice ; whilst the gunner smiling, 
said, "There's. a proof of . liberty and equality, Mr. Corncob! 
J)on*i you mind whc^t he says : heSs as full of mischief as the 
devil himself. Take my advice-^read this, book: in it you will 
learn obedience to those placed in authority over you ; and you 
will see that if every one was equal, you would not be able to 
grow tobacco." 

As the gunner at two bells went oi^ deck to do his duly. Corn- 
cob stretched himself on the chest and fell ^t asleep; whilst 
Weazel, his imagination being excited by the grog, endeavoured 
to find out some trick which would create a good liauj^h. 

Corncob sl^pt soundly, forgetting half his miseries since ho was 
allowed ji life of idleness; and being naturally a very easy fel- 
low, be began to think his fate not quite so bad, and that he 
might see a new part of the world before he returned to Ports- 
mouth. 

• In days past, marines wore tails. They did not grow from 
their heads, but they had regulation tails, made of whalebone 
covered with a tuft of hair at the end. They had fair and foul 
weather tails; and as the breeze blew, so they took a reef in 
their tails, or shifted them altogether, like a storm main-topsail* 
Corncob soon had one of the small tails appended to his collar; 
but the tie was of simileTr magnificence to the fastenings of the 
tail in 4 Spanish colonel's horse: Corncob's tie was an exube- 
rancy of bunting most fantastically arranged* 

The weather being very fine, the trif^ng motion of the frigate 
nursed him to- sleep: the gunner's gro^, with a plentiful allow* 
ance from some reserved case-bottles, had bewildered Corncob^ 
who slept soitndly until one bell after four o'clock. Then Wea* 
zel aj^peared with his side-arms and cocked-hat ; and having re- 
stored the senses of the American by. a somewhat rough shake, 
he begaPt **'Mr. Corncob, Mr. Jones has desired me to speak to 
you on a subject of some importance, with which I beg to 
engage yotir undivided attention," 

Coracob gave an American sigh which was strong enough to 
upset li' jolly beat 

^Captain Mttrra|r 'is well aw%r«,'' contiiuied Weasel, " that 
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TOO possess tbe spirit and the integrity of yoar countrytiito, vtA 
being a free man, would not like to go to prison.** 

** Ay, but I calculate that Vm a prisoner sltck enougb jdst 
now.'* 

**ir you call being amongst friends being in a prison, perhaps 
your remark might be admitted to be true. But Captain Mur- 
iny looks at the subject in a difibrent ]ij;ht : he wishes to know 
if, in the event of our &lling in with a French fri^te, yon would 
prefer a post of honour and command, to skul-kmg lielow with 
the doctor in the cockpit; holding the fag end of a bi^en arm 
whilst the surgeons cut it off from the stem. As he wishes you 
to make your own choice, he haa deputed me to mention tbe 
subject, being well aware that iln American»-one belonging to 
that great nation — would only be insorhed if he Were desired to 
Uo below Hi security when his comrades were in danger upon 
deck," 

*^Yoor' captain's a inan, I expect,** said Corncob; '^upright 
and downright, like a donkey's fore^leg ; no skulking abool like 
a strayed nigger in a bush, all blazing and fire like a pine lath, 
and as straight fbrward as a fbx*s tail: I guess he's made no 
mistake in his man ; fi>r althoogh Fm not half horse and half 
alligator, like a backwoodsman, wherever the danger is, 1 calcu- 
culatd there you'll find Jonathan CornccA). I don't knew much 
about a ship, but I can gallop alongf the decks like an Indian in 
the forest; and therefore with all due thanks for your captain's 
kindness, you may tell him that I shall be by his aide, — for he 
will be in the thick of them, I calculate." 

** You have justly estimated the captain's charticter, Mr. Com* 
Cob : he is under some oblivions to you ^r your hospitable 
treatment of one of his and my old messmates, and ther^ore 
he has desired me to ofier'you the command of the horse-RM^ 
rines. Although at present, of course, a dismounted corps, yet 
they are so called because in the event of landing they become 
the cavalry, if horses can be fbund fbr them. - 1 am desired 
to ofi^r vou' a unifbrm, which your servant, one cf your own 
corps, will brin^ you directly : we shall beat ta quarters in 
tfbout twenty minutes, and your station will be on the quarter- 
deck near the captain. You need not change your coat ; but it 
would be belter if you put oil your boots and spurs, which your 
setrvani hM prepared, in order to show the men what oommted 
you hold. I will lend you a cocked^hat with the proper cockade, 
and you will do famously." 

From the time Corncob had mentioned to Murray the circum* 
stance of his having befriended Hammertonv he had perceived 
the very marked difference of manner in both bffioers and men : 
he had Men released fifotti hia atafery, had dinad with the cap- 



tauik faod drdak giBig^ ai the giiii**7oom, and had ezfR-eBeed&wish 
that he might be stationed ie some i>ost of dang[er in the event 
of a fight. Weasel had taken the hint from this, and followed 
it up well. The mcrine who bfouffht the well-cleaned boots 
wore also himself a pair of boots andspurs; and Corncob, ^om 
the subservient manner of his valet de placSi believed he was 
acting rightly and respectArily to Che men with whom he had 
to serve. His toilet was completed just as the drum beat to 
quarters, and a minute or two was allowed to elapse before he 
was told that the tune just' played, **Come, cheer up, my lads, 
*tis to glory we steer,*' was the air which summoned him to 
take his station on. the quarter'^eck : and accordingly Jonathan 
Corncob, in a-pair-of old top-boots, spurs, striped jean trousers, a 
yellow waistcoat, with a blue coat, cocked*bat, and regulation 
taily. having swung round him a ship^s cutlass, walked on deck, 
and firossiag over to windward, thus announced himself to Cap^ 
tain Murray: 

^rvVell, captain, here I am, I expect, booted and spurred, and 
ready ^ stand by you if the Frenchmen come even as thick as 
mosqiritoes on a damp evening in Maryland. Vm told this is 
my station by your side, and her^ by God Til stick as close as 
cobbler's wax to cobbler's twine !*' 

Mti Jones had been attending to his quarters, seeing that the 
men were sober- imd 'all present, and consequently did not see 
Corncob, who cut a more ridiculous figure behind than he did 
before; for the tie of his tail hung down to his stern-post, and 
waft done up<)f all thexolours of the Hags allowed in his Majes- 
ty's ships* . Thcufe was a titter fbre and aft, but' not a man dared 
laugh^-!-^e Arethusa was in much too high a state of discipline 
for that 

Captain Miirriay looked at him, eyed him firom head to fbof, 
and. then said^ ** Pray, Mr. Corncob, what situation do you in« 
tend-tcf hold, by wearing that dress 1" 

<« Captain, I Calculate, of the horse-marines. I can ride, I ex* 
peet, anything between a donkey and an elephant; and as for 
shooting, I guess I could kn6ck a man's eyebrow oflT without 
touching the skin at seventy yards." 

••€r(> below, Mr, Corncob,'^ said Murray, scarcely aWe to re- 
train from laughing: ** we shall not wfeint your corps to^ay." 

^'Go below, captain! not I; Vm not a man to hold the fag 
end of a sailor's arnl whilst the surgeon cuts it off at the stem. 
Jonathan Corncob has been shot at often enough on shore, and 
cares' BO more for the whiz of a ball than he.does for the buzz 
of a humming-bird." ' 

^Then, Mr. Corncob, I must desire you to go below : some 
one has made a fool of you, and dressed you up in a manner 
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mofe liMy to be MrvicMUe m one-of EieiwTdffa iMsiMi- «ii 
Portsdown fiur than on the qaatttei^deck of the Arethma.** 

'« I heard yoa were ehy, captain.; but aever mind, I expect 
befoce loBg you will have ndibed off your nodeflty^ Why, 4Mig 
iU maul we are all equal : whyahould yoq feel so oveKsome- 
liice by aeeing one near you wiio will protseet yoal Fll stick 
by you, I tell you, foulwind or fiiir wind — ^blow high, blow low ; 
and when you dine with me Unnorrow, i'U thow you what a 
friend I lun when I set about it*' 

Captain Hurrar, seeing that the American had got this crot- 
chet into hi9 head, called Mr. Jones, told him to seSd Mr. Corn- 
cob below ; and by Uie help of a party of marines he was plaeed 
in the guoner^s cabin and divested of his tom-fi)olery. 

At quarters Murray manifested his intention of ^oing away as 
far as possible with a part of the idlera. The marine officers 
were desired to keep watcfa» to take the first and middle watches 
by turns : this did not suit their notions, and they remonstrated. 
Murray was quite prepared for the objection, and insisted upon 
0119 of th^ marine officers going round the decks every hal^howr, 
tp report that all was safe below, and that wheuitiie watch weie 
required to eflfect any mancsufre, they were to see the marines 
worked at the rope. 

This order, unusual,, it is true, was not likel|f to make the 
young captain much beloved by the marine officers; still the 
QTider was sullenly and silently obejred. 

" Reef topsails, Mr. Jones,*' said the captain. The hands 
were turned up, and Murray wi^ hfs watcn in his4iand stood 
close to the binnacle. The weatfaeir was cala^ and the- reef 
taken in and topsails at the mast-head within the minute* *<Reef 
topsails again, Mr. Jones : I must have it done in less than iottj- 
fivi seconds this evening, or I shall go on all nig^t until it is 
done. Forty-six seconds," he said, as wie topsail-halyards, were 
belayed. ** Shake both reefe out, Jdr. Jones^ ami try it again. 
Forty-ibur secpnds,** said Captain Murray: '^I thought we 
should manafire it wijthin the time. Before we have bemta week 
at sea, it will be done in .thirty seconda" 

'* Well, I calculate," said Corncob, who had broken adrift 
from his confinement and got on deck, as he stood by the side of 
the captain, ** that is tarnation smart work, and beats monkeys 
in cocoatiiut trees to eternal shivers." 

Captain Murray did not dislike the compliment, lUthough he 
wished Mr. Corncob elsewhere. 

" Here, captain," said Corncob, »* take a quid : it's real Vir- 
ginia cut — it will do you good, and help to get over the shiness. 
Wliy, you're as Qoyof a man. as a black-^^bdian is of a mos- 
quito!" 



CaMMT libriBgrivftllied b^w* and aandiiiglbr Ife. Jbn^ 4e* 
sired Gbrncob mi^ht be taught naval manDers, and made iu> 
qnamted t^at any iniiBorefion in the way of dranhoniie« would 
\»^ m spite of hie situacion, most aeverely poniriied. Jometook 
the affinr in hand kindly, and Cdrooob was soon ooni^nced tl»t 
he had been hoaxedy that the gunner waa his best iriead, and 
that We&Bel was nothing more- or-lesB than the devil in o&i* 
form. ' 

In ^lite of all Cornoob's growing respect for the eaptain,*«*'ihr 
he easily perceived that all* on boud hewed to hitn, yonng M he 
wa8y<*»-the' Amencan, ahhough. gradually beoemnf more and 
moreen oonvevt to diseipliney could not entirely eradicate his 
eurly notions of iiber^ and equality. Although it wee evident, 
even to hm not nnprejudieed mind, that where one cooinianded 
and tba^rest obeyed there was more order and regularity, more 
coneen^ratiott of power, more elective ftrce^ than in the dis- 
jointed efiortaef an undisciplined bandi and althoatfrh Jonathan 
Goraeob often adaniiBtered the lash on the badES'orfaiB niggeis^ 
yet he ahrunlc at the very notion of there being any inequality 
between white men. The genner gradually enlightened his mind, 
and .kept him from sporting those f epeblican notions which tend 
to ^bSQvgnnise society on dnre, and are snre to ruin disci;dine 
on board. 



CHAPTER Vni. 
A Chase. 

The Arethusa had cleared the Channel, and was in the Bay 
of dlicay, when she encountered one of those furious ^les of 
wind creating enormous seas, which poets hate dignified as 
** ToHing mountains.'* A frigate well managed with good sea- 
room, is however as safe to its inhabitants as a cradle rocked by 
a eavefnl nurse to the babe within. The ship mounts the wave, 
•—tops it, tklls gradually down into the vale beneath, and so con- 
tinues until the wind and sea subside. * 

On shore, wo betide the poor fellow who passes along a nar- 
row street in a storm I Tiles, chimney-pots, leads, come sweep- 
ing along the narrow pathway, dealing wounds and destruction. 
In the.fields, the trees are torn up; upon the road, the passing 
vehicle is upset. — And so said Tom Turner, the captain of the 
forecastle^ to a knot of seamen who crowded round him as 
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the Aretbufla was loUing oter the h^ ama of 4he Bty of Bis- 
cay. 

*' I tell you, boyd,*' said he, ** that them poor doFils on shore 
are always in daofer : they canH go from home to buy a powid 
of pigtail withoQt oeing iired at from the roo& of the houses, or 
being jammed to death by a capsized cart, and the careo filing 
upon them. Ko, no^ my ladst here we are in a fine etio breeze, 
with only a close-reefed maintop-sail and forestay-sail set: the 
higher it blows, the steadier we remain ; and. as we have no- 
Ihmg to do in the shape of work, we can pass our lives merrily, 
and sing a song or two to the honour of our frigate, which, if I 
donU mistake, hasgot just Jis noble a captain as ever swam." 

" He does hot send out much of his fresh meat to the sick, 
though ; and when, the other day. Bill Halliday was near giving 
us the slip, and getting discharged dead on the books, the 
steward, would not give a drop of wine out of a nearly-emptied 
decanter, because he said he had seen the captain, when the 
officers Mrere gone, pourmg it out into a tumbler to measure it, 
and then clapping it beck into the bottle. Hb may be a devil 
to fight; but Wu never pay much- to paint the. ship: and if we 
get a little black outside with a Frenchman, and knocked about 
on board, I'm- blessed if we shan't come out in anew^soit of 
dock-yard yellow !" 

** Why, he got the pui^er to give the Yankee a coat, although 
he might have rigged him out from clew to earring himself" 

^* All the better, boys, for us !'' said the first speaker. ** If 
he's 80 precious fond of money, he won't let a strange sail pass 
without overhauling her ; and when he gets paid himself, he*ll 
take care we get our share alsa— ^Let's see," continned the old 
tar: "sailed on a Wednesday; that's a lucky day, although I 
don't think the officers of the jollies like it : there they walk 
the deck as stiff as a midshipman on half-pay. I tliought he 
would make them do something for their money !" 

" Weiy said another, " it's all right enough: every man to 
his station, and the cook to the fore-sheet. I ftncy, from the 
/ reef topsails' the other night, we shall all be known according 
to our qualifications, as the purser's steward sf^ys. That fellow 
launches more long winded names than can be found in the 
open list of a thre&nleqker ! Well, it's an ill wind which blows 
I nobody good ; and the smarter the officer, the more justice is 
done to the active man. Come, Tom, give us a song v if the 
wind does not get in your throat and blow the words about, 
you*re iust the man that can turn a stave. Let's have that one 
about the Ar^thusa and the frigates, you know, when the jolly 
craft tackled three of them." 

Tom Turner here cleared his voice, which was as rough as 



the links' of a chain-pamp; and after d&ppingf hi» qatdin hw 
pocket to keep it warm until be wanted it again, he sang th» 
old son^,- 

**Come, aO ye jolly sailors bold, 
Whose hearts are east in honoiir's mould, 
WhHst Eofflish glory I unfot^-^ 
Hurrafrfor the Arethnsal 

She is a frigate stout and brave 
As ever fteaifriM the dating wave ; 
* Her -men are staunch to their &voorite laOQoh ; 
And when the fiie shall meet her 6rB, 
Sooner than strike we*ll all expire, 
On board of the Arethusa. 

*Twas with the spring fleet she went out, 
OThe English Chanpefto cruise about. 
When three French »hips in sight so stoat 
fiore down on the Arethusa. 

'- The captaiu haUed them, Hoh ! ahoy !— ^* 

'* A li^ on the weather-bow !** said the kpok-out^nan forwatd. 

.Tihe^&ng was- instantly stopped, and one of the rin^ioiiiped tftt 

The wind blew so strong that the voice was with difficidiy 

heard ; bat the officer of the watch was apprised of the stranget 

being in sight 

" Inttkf down, youngster, into the captain^s cabin, and hring 
up the night-glass. - And if the captain ariu you, teli Urn thA 
tkero is a light seen on the weather-bow; but thatasyetlhave 
not made it out" ■ 

The officer o# the wtftcb nowstood upon the foreaoest qaartet^ 
deck eatronade slide ; and when the Arethnsa rose to the sea^ 
he -caught a glimpse of the light The beatings were instantly 
taken, and the wateh turned up to make saiX As the Azetfaosa 
was hofe td in the galet, eoming up and fiilling off, tfaiestvAiiyitf 
appeared one moment broad on the weather^bow, and the neiil 
nearly ahead. It was with great difficulty she was caiiffht in 
the field cff the night-glass ; and it was more of a guess Sian a 
certainty that the stcanger was a large ship rnniting befbtethd 
wind under her topsa^s and foresail. 

No seoner was Captain Morray apprised of this thtn he was 
on deck. . Naturally sanguine. aQ|l eager to show the Adminily 
that diey had not confided the- Arethusa to one likely to Ud a 
discredit tn the' service^ he was resolved, ereni if t3ie stranget 
had been ai»eighty^gun sbip# te tiy hiv imo: smfa hi».«i«teil 
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ftgainst the superior force. At first the wind and this irpr&y pre- 
vented his seeing the strannfer; and it was not until the Are- 
thusa came up to the wind, and the light was seen on the lee- 
how, that it became evident the lieutenant w*as right in his 
ffuess, and that the vessel, whether friend or ibe».was mnnin^ 
before the wind. There was, however, a doubt if the light seen i 
was the same as had been previously discovered, and no orders | 
were given to make sail until after a lapse of some minutes ; 
when, in a hurried glimpse of moonlight, the vessel herself was 
seen on the lee-bow. 

*' Turn the hands up— make sail,** said Captain MAirray : " set 
the ibresail, and keep her away four or five points. Tell the 
carpenter to see the firescreens all ready : and, youngster, tell 
the master I want him immediately.'* * ' 

Mr. Jones, a smart, active officer, was soon on deck and took 
command. The captain desired him to set the fore and mizen 
topsails, and to get every thing ready for action, but on no ac- 
count to cast loose any of the guns. **Stow the hammocks, Mr. 
Jones,** he continued as he went below to his cabin followed by 
the master. 

The chart was soon on the table ; the compasses and the 
parallel rulers were in requisition ; the distance of the fbi^te 
from the light-house of Cordovan was measured; and the swmg- 
ing compass overhead pointed out that the Arethusa^ if she kept 
two more points away, would be running .directly for that placed ' 
beine distant from it two hundred miles. 
" What do you think she can be 1" asked the captain. 
<* She must be either a French frigate steerine for the light- 
house, or an American ship making a run to Bordeaoic." 

«< Elither would do for us," said the captain, rubbing his hands; 
** but if she gives us a hard run, we shall get on a leershore : 
we must therefore carry all sail we can bear, and endeavour to 
bring her tov or to action, before daylight At ^e rate we are 
goinsf now, which, I should fancy, cannot be less than ten knots, 
we shall by eight o^clock to-morrow rooming have neared the 
land to one hundred miles ; and if the gale blows home to the 
shore, we should find ourselves quite near enough at that <lis- 
tance.*' 

Mr. Stowage, who was a rough seaman, merely remarked, as 
he rolled the chart up, that the stranger must be a good sailer 
to outspeed the Arethu^a ; but that under anv circumstance, 
with the gale so heavy as it then was, it would be imprudent to 
venture nearer the land than eighty miles. 
' The first pipe of the boatswain*s .mate was heard, in spite of 
the cteak'of the ship as she surged over to leeward in the gale ; 
and every man fore and aft was instantly on the alert Smlors, 



from long custom, awake to ^ nrinat^ when theif watch be- 
gins, and their ears are always soscej^tible enougii to catch any 
nnnsual sound betw^n the eight belisof one wat<^h and the 
eight bells of the next 

"Tumble up, every mother's -son of you, fore and aft!" said 
the boatswain, as he ran under the hammocks:, lifting fiome out 
as he raised his back, and shaking every lazy fellow as he 
trotted along: "Tumble up, there — make sail!** The iireft 
order was followed by the pipe of ^he boatswain's mate at the 
main hatchway, which was answered by the boatswain on the 
lower deck. "Up all hammocks — heave out and lash up, my 
lads — kwk alive!" 

" Call the drummer, Uiere, below !" 

Every man knew at once that he was wanted to beat to quar- 
ters; aiid it required no words of the boatswain to hasten' the 
men : regfular good seamen, ripe~and ready for any action, they 
were quick enough, and in an incredibly short time, the lower 
deck was clear, the Arethusa under her treble-reefod topsails 
and reefed courses, with the wind abaft the beam, going at the 
rate of twelve knots an hour in chase of the stranger. 

Although' hope is ever alive in the hearts of seamen, and, like 
the rest of the world, they are willing to believe that which 
they most wish ; yet, sanguine as every man fore and aft the 
ship was, it was but too evident they did not near the chase. 
She was right ahead ; and as now and then the^^thick clouds 
blew clear of the moon, she was seen*' staggering undier the 
same sail as her pursuer, and steering a steady course for 
Cordovan lighthouse. Every eye was directed^towards the 
^ranffer ; uid to the constant and almost momentary question 
of " Do we near her 1" the same answer was given : " Yes, sir 
—yes; coming up fast!" Stowage the master, and the gunner, 
were^ the only two Who put a decided negative on the question ; 
the first saying that a dollar spliC into bits would occupy all the 
space the Are^insa had neared the chase, and the gunner mur- 
muring, "Truth is truth! — we rather drop astern than'forg^ 
ahead." 

" I calculate,'* said Corncob,i — ^who, although Weasel had en- 
deavoured to persuade him that he mi^ht when the hamit/ocks 
were stowed, being a paissen^er. He down on the 'captain's sofa, 
had been one of the most vigilant, — ^** that trying to catch that 
frigate is like trying to hold on a nigger on a hot day : he is sure 
to slip through your fingers." .^ ■ ' \ 

These discouraffinsf intimations agreed but indifferently with 
the sanguine mind of Murray. To have fought an action in his 
new command was th6 object nearest his heart But now came 
all ^e horrors of a leeward shore: the gale, far from diVninish- 



iQgf a^epod to wteute^ m they, nfnred the laud, and it was 
hopelew endeavovdnf to creep oft the shore ; for the ship, had 
fihe been lounded to, must \kikve been placed undec Met ^tonn- 
stay-«ail& 

*' Fm bleased,*' said Tom Torner, " if ever I have aeen the 
light yet ! and I think we are cha^g the fore-topmast staysail / 
sheet block, which is danglipg about there like a purser's shirt \ 
on the clothes-lines.'^ • 

^ How many bells is itT* asked Captaiu Muiray. 

*• Past six, sir," was the reply, 
. , ** How many knots are we goii^ 1" - 

" Twelve and a half, sir." 

^ Mr. Stowage, see how many miles we have rim. since we 
.bore up." 

The master went underthe half^leck, and there added up from 
the log-board the distance run, and reported that the .ship. had 
already run sixty-six miles, and that four more, might be allowed 
for the heave of the sea. 

Murray was a young captain, and he began to be slightly 
fearfhl of the. heavy responsibility he incurred. Walking ai\ 
with Mr. Stowage, he asked bis opinion in an open . manner, 
for be was not ashamed of confessing that he had some fearful 
apprehensions of a lee-shore. 

** It is beyond a doubt, Mr- Stowage," he said, ** tdiat we do 
not near the chase ; and if I had not seen her myself, and made 
out during a glimpse of^,moonlielit the yery sail she was under, 
I should be inclined to yield to Turner's opinion, that we were 
chasing the fore*topmast staysail sheet block, instead of a French 
frieate, so exactly does^ she appear to me to keep her distance. 
We have yet three hours to daylight ; by t^at time we shall be 
within ninety mile^ of the land. The gale increases, and I see 
no chance of its diminishinfr.'' 

"I can give my opinion," said Mr. Stowage, " without being 
afraid of any man's saying I did it from fear f, and I do so uow 
fearlessly. As master o^the ship, I consider it my duty to point 
out the danger in nearly -the same words you have used : but if 
I pould shutmy eyes.a little, I shouldlil^e to go on ui^til day- 
light, and have one shot at that long-legged frigate; for .she is 
the first that ever held wa;p with the Arethusa." 

** Then you consider it. imprudent to continue the chase, Mr. 
Stowage r • , 

"I think, sir, we might try it an hour longer." 

** Very well," said the captain ; " we will stand on. But I 
.should like to pric& her oW on the chart. Come.l^elQW, Mr. 
Stowage." 

The point of the compasses was soon placed pn the spot; the 






ship would be emlMiyed by daylight, and no pawer eoald bave 
crept her of. Murray had some fearful remembrances of the 
Tribune : the awfu^ roll of the surge came upon his ear with a 
kind of death-howl; the desperate struggles of the drowning 
crew were plainly before his eyes* the men fighting against a 
certain deiUk; and, all the horrors of that dreadful event came 
as a warning to him to forego the fiime which might be ac- 
quired, and the money which might be his. This last was the 
bitterest of all: he saw that his men--oay, himself, might be 
sacrificed to the love of money and. ambition. Again he walked 
forward on the forecastle ; he took the night-glass from the mid- 
shipman whose duty it was to keep his eyes upon the chase ; he 
felt the fresh gale which blew from the foresail ; be saw his 
^liip flying before the wind like a scared bird; and at every 
surge of the Arethusa, as the. foam was driven on before her, he 
felt a sickness of heart, which he knew did not arise from itftT 
of any thing but a shipwreck. It was impOsuble for him ever 
to forget w&it was so indelibly stamped upon his memory. 

Murray argued with himself, *^If I rouim to now, and give up 
the pursuit, my men, who hardly know me by sight, will attri- 
bute it perhaps to cowardice." The very thought nearly su^ 
cated him. " I will act for the best, according to my opinion,'* 
thought he; *'and will not allow any apprehensions of expres- 
sions, however disagreeable to my feelmgs, to sway me in my 
duty." 

*^We do not near her an inch,** he said, addressing the mid- 
■shipman. ^ Do you see her plainer that vou did 1*' 

»*No,4iz: on- the contrary, I begin to think she draws away 
fiom us.'* 

*'I expect' it*s the sea-serpent,** said Corncob; "and if you 
(Qake the tail by daylight, you*l] have to ffo a hundred miles be- 
fore you get upon its broadside ! I calcukte it*s either the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, or the devil on an alligator cutting off his scales 
to make "fire-proof shoes!'* 

*' Do you think. Turner," said Captain Murray, ** that we near 
harl" 

Turner took off his hat, and replied, ** Not a fathom, sir, sinc^ 
we^bore up." 

Mr. Jones came forward : he was of the same opinion. 

** It's, confoundedly against my inclination; but it must be 
dope! Shorten sail, Mr. Jones; fiirl every thing ; roundi. to on 
the starboard tack, and put her under the fore and main stay- 
sail and trysails ; mind what you are about in rounding her to." 

** Hands, shorten sail I" cried Mr. Jones. 

Every sail was reduced in a seamanlike manner ; and watch- 
ing a time when the sea was more moderate in its height, Mr, 
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Jones oiderdd the master to roond her gmitly to. The man at 
the helm hardly put the wheel two spokes^ a-lee ; the fHgate 
.flew up to the wind ; and in spite of the master's warnin|r voice, 
whoy standing on the gangway, saw that a sea would strike her 
before she had her bow to it, and had cried out, " Ri^t the 
helm !*' a tremendous sea came foaming and towering along, 
burst right on her beam, and spent its wnole force on the broad- 
side of the Aretbusa. The ship shook fore and aft as if she had 
struck the bottom ; the Imlwark by the main-channels was wash- 
ed away so fiir as to endanger the mainmast, and the mainmast 
itself was supposed tp be sprung ; the foremost quarter-deck car- 
ronade broke adrift ; four men were washed overboard. It was a 
moment of considerable anxiety. Mr. Stowage called out that 
the ship must be wore instantly, to save the mainmast ; whilst 
some anxiety was expressed by the carpenter in regard to the 
ijD^nry. 

In the confusion which occurred, the captain was missing : but 
he was heard in the larboard-quarter boat, where he had jump- 
ed, and was urging the men to their utmost He seemed sud- 
denly to ree^lect that he was the captain, and required to give 
the orders; he left the boat, resolved at all hazards to make an 
attempt to save the poor fellows. The first lieutenant strongly 
urged him to relinquish the rash desire ; the sea ran iiigVand 
if the mainmast fell, more men must be sacrificed. 

In the mean time, the confusion increased. The gunner had 
secured his lost gun to leeward, which, fortunately, had brought 
itself up by running against its opposite neighbour; and 'when 
Corncob tumbled in amongst the men, saying, -^ Where can I 
be of service 1" he receivS the consolatory answer, " At your 
prayers !" 

The men who had gathered abaft held the boat's tackle clear 
* for running, whilst some strained their eyes on the weather 
quarter to ^k for their lost shipmates* 

'* Hold on — hold on the boat !'' roared Mr. Jones ; *' no boat 
can live in this sea." ' ' 

" All ready for lowering !" screamed Weazel, whose voice 
hardly reached the deck, so high was the wind. 

Not a trace could be seen of the poor fellows ; the loud bel- 
lowing^ sea breaking into foam lighted up the ocean, but not a 
mark was visible*— no hat floated to give a hope, and the wide 
and wild surge sung the death-song of these seaoien so suddenly 
snatched away. 

Murray turned his eyOs away, for he could no longer see, and 
reproached his men : ** Had I not been captain, and my presence 
was required here^ I had been there !" and he pointed to the 
boat * ^ ' 
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There were volunteers even then. " FH go, sir V* sftid Tur- 
n€ir.— " I'm ready !" said Smith.—" And I ! «nd I !" said others. 

** Let's have one good try," said Weaze! : ** we can but be 
drowned ; and my promotion is running to leeward !'* 

It was useless now. The boiling surf had long since over- 
powered the strongest, or the spray blown from the top of the 
sea would have drowned them. They were gone — lost for 
ever, without an e^rt to save them — snatched fi^m their com- 
panions, and in the pride and prime of life hurried into eternity. 

^ Hands, wear ship T' was now heard. The fore and mizen 
topsails had been furled : but the men had been called down 
from the main rigging, and the topsail flapped in spite of the 
buntlines and clewlines, until it split to ribands, and was blown 
in fragments to leeward. The fore-staysail was run up, and 
the Arethusa's head paid off to the breeze. 

"Keep every- man clear of the mainmast,'' said Murray; 
" and let the carpenter and his crew come aft with their axes. 
If it goes at all, Mr. Stowage, it will be wh^i we are before the 
wind." 

The old sailor nodded his head, but did not return an answer. 
Again the frigate forged ahead, and the remnant of the main- 
top-sail, with the coursesr caught the wind. She was now before 
it-; and Mr. Stowage might have been seen with his eyes fixed 
aloft, and grasping more firmly the stanchions of the hammock- 
netting as he watched with impatient glance for the ship to roll 
back and regain her equilibrium. 

Murray stood by the capstan. There was a cool disregard 
of danger in his manner as he walked to the main-bits, and 
giving the starboard fore-brace into the hands of his men, he 
stood on the larboard side to ease off the lee-brace as the head- 
yards were rounded in. 

" By your leave, sir," said the captain of the afjber-guard — 
** this is my station ; and Mr. Jones did . not place me here to 
hold on the slack of a rope in fine weather !" 

The ship at this time rolled heavily over, and some one called 
OQt,^ " Stand clear of the mainmast !" The captain felt himself 
radely pushed away from the bits, and the old sailor held the 
brace* which he slackened as coolly as if he were working into 
Spithead in a moderate breeze. Carefully was she rounded to 
oathe larboard taek; she rose beautifully to the sea, and by 
five o'clock the mainmast had been secured by the runners and 
tackles. Hawsers were [Mueed round the mast-head and hove 
taut; the hammocks were down, and half the crew asleep: 

The gunner was the only man who denied himself the bless- 
ings of repose. His swinging light misht be seen surging over 
from side to side as the ship rolled ; and he might be perceived 
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in earnest piayera, and heard retaming thanlui for hk Ofwn 8aie> 
ty, and prayins^ tl^t those who had heen swept from the liiiiig 
might not die the death eternal. - 

Heavily passed the rest of the night with Murray : — some of 
his shipmates had perished ; whilst the remainder^ who looked 
to their captain and stood prepared to obey^very order, might 
be broaght, if the gale continued, to the same untimely ex^d, or 
walked as prisoners te a French garrison. ^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

A Fight. 

Thx lowering morning at last .dawned ; and daylight was no 
sooner established, than Sie carpenter was seen mounting the 
main rigsfing to examine the mast. On his arrival at the cat- 
harping legs, he saw the gunner, who was ever at his post, 
overhauling the main-yard. It was soon ascertained that the 
mainmast was sprung, and it became requisite to secure it more 
effectually. For this porpose the topgallant mast and maiotop- 
sail yard were got on deck ; the mamtop-mast was struck, and 
rendered into a powerful fish by being lashed to the mainmast. 

The wind increased as the sun rose, the fiery appearance of 
the clouds augured no fitvourable change, and the Arethusa was 
rolling heavily on the sea as she driftcSl every hour nearer the 
land. 

Various were the opinions on board the ship as to the conduct 
of Captain Murray. The marine officers curled their lips as 
they spoke of the smart captain: one, indeed, said, *^Had he 
commanded, the Arethusa would have run the stranger on 
shore, if it had ended in the loss of his own ship.** 

*' I am not sorry, Mr. Stowage,that I gave up the chase when 
I did," said Captain Murray. *'Had there been no harbour 
open fi>r her, I should hare oeemed it my duty to have insured 
her loss at any risk: but to run after a vessel which can enter 
a friendly port, whilst the only chance left to the pursuer would 
be the choice of evils, either a shipwreck or a prison, would be 
the height of rashness, and savour of madness.*^ 

'*If this "gale continues, sir, we shall have enough to do to 
save the frigate. Supposing we only drift two knots to leeward 
in the hour, by this tmie to-morrow we shall he on shore : at 
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pl^esent, carrying sail hs impossible ; if the worst comes to the 
worst, we must run into the Garonne.** 

Captain Murray turned away from the plain-spoken Mr. 
Stowage, and tailing Mr. Jones abaft, he asked the names of 
the men washed overboardi and if they were married. 

'* Poor fellows ! poor fellows !" he murmured.—** Oh ! I 
thought I had forgotten something. Send the captain of the 
afler-guard afl^tbe man who was stationed to attend the fore- 
braces.** 

The sailor came aft, and Captain Murray addressed him. 
** I allowed your conduct last night to go unobserved, and I have 
forgotten your insolence in your courage. You were one of the 
men in the boat also. I shall give you a better rating on the 
first opportunity : and mind, sir, the next time you wish your 
captain to move, even if the mainmast is fiilling, touch your hat 
when you speak to him. That will do.*' 

During the whole day the gale continued ; but at sunset the 
squalls came less firequeptly, and the scud aloft fiew in a more 
southerly direction. The reefed foresail, close-reefed fore and 
mizen-top sails were set, and Mr. Stovirage began to rub his 
hands and look more pleased. The Arethusa ultimately wea- 
thered the dafiger ; and the wind faiiving become fair for Gi- 
braltar, Captain Murray steered for that port, and anchored 
therein. 

No sooner was the ship at anchor than Mr: Corncob was sent 
for. He was told that he had better take a passage in the pack- 
et, which was to sail the next day. ** Take care," added Mur* 
ny, ** how you walk about Gosport again with nothing but a 
stick for a protection !** 

** That's all particularly pleasant, I calculate,*' said Jonathan; 
**and I guess 1 sha'n't be unhappy to get along, again out of this 
infernal fix, where oiie day a roan*s made captain of the horse* 
marines, and the next told that there is as much difference be- 
tween a captain of a ship and Jonathan Corncob as there is 
between the President of the United States and a nigger. Ah t 
Weazel, I reckon, is a sensible chap ; he is the only man who 
could make that straight-haired gunner understand that a man 
who has two legs and arms is no better than his neighbour. — 
But, captain, I calculate it*s all well enough to talk alwut pack- 
ets; but packets don't ta,ke passenfi^ers without being paid : so, 
if you are the man I take you for, shell out the dollars, and trust 
Jonathan Corncob; he won*t sleep in Portsmouth one night 
before he's cleared the score, with five per cent interest.** 

** ril endeavour to get you a passage in a man-of>war,** said 
Murray, the old complaint still sticking to him. . • 

** But I reckon I don*t like your men-of-war,** said Corncob v 
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'* for if I had not just by accident meDtiooed Mr. Hammertony 
.name, I calculate— ay, captain V^ and here he made an intelli- 
gible sign in reference to gratings and cat-o'-nine tails. 

^ Well, well,^' said Murray, '* we will see about it : but I 
suggested the mtui-o^^<^'' because there you would have gone 
free of all expense." 

** Tarnation particularly take expense ! I guess Fm a man 
who can count dollars in bags ; and if I dip my hand in, I calcu- 
late mv head will find means to fill it aeain. I won't go in a 
manK)f>war ; and if you don't like to lend me the money, I dare 
saj^ your steward— we are all equal, you know — ^will not be 
quite so nice.*' 

This was a regular hard hit, and Murray felt it He himself, 
however, was determined not to pay ; so he drew a bill upon 
his father for thirty pounds, and told Jonathan any one would 
cash it on shore. 

Although Murray bad conquered his bitterness of feeli^ to a 
great extent against Hammerton ever since he had fallen in love 
with his sister, yet he could not overcome his love of money, or 
his fear of parting with it by any act of his own. He was 
aware of the meanness ; but it had grown with his growth, mid 
bad become perfectly rooted. 

Corncob took a kind leave of allr^he shook hands with every 
man fore and aft, from the captain to the sweeper, and gave 
them all invitations to his house in Virginia : before he sailed, 
he had paid his passage-money, and given all but a couple of 
pounds amongst his old shipmates. '* f calculate," said he, '* that 
you are all a proper set of men, with no ibore fear about you 
than a monkey in a cocoa-nut tree. There's something to re- 
member the man you pressed ; and although we have not had « 
smooth passage, or turkeys and ham to eat, yet I've seen enough 
to know an fSifflish seaman, and to love him as much as my own 
brother." And as he went over the side, a tear filled the gene- 
rous fellow's eyes. — Murray wrote home to his father by the 
packet, and desired a fonder remembrance than usual to Amelia. 
At Gibraltar the Arethusa was repaired, all deficiences made 
good, and she was once more in a state of efficiency. The pack- 
et sailed — Corncob had got upon the wide Atlantic; ana the 
senior officer, haviii£^ some need (^ a frigate elsewhere, despatch- 
ed the Arelhusa to Malta. 

Previous to Murray*s sailing, he made many inquiries con- 
cerninjg; the loss of the Rover. Nothing certain was known 
about it at Gibraltar; but the conjecture was, that she had been 
captured by an Algerine — that she was much too fine a vessel 
to have be^n capsized in a white squall; and had she been 
wrecked, some tidinj?s of the melancholy event must have 
reached Gibraltar. But one circumstance was bommunicated 
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which gave Murray much pleasure: it was ihe rmaark of a 
trading captain to his employer, who mentioned havinff met at 
Smyrna a smart-looking craft engaged in the same trade as his 
own; and after giving some opinion as to the success of her 
voyage, he added, ** It we bad not heard the Rover had been 
burnt, I could have sworn to her build, although the figiure-bead 
has been altered." 

This conversation, which bad been rdated by the merchant to 
him, affi)rded Murray an excellent opportunity of writing to Ame* 
lia. He did so ; and by wav of filling up his letter and making 
it more palatable, he dressed up the story of the borsermarines, 
with a few additions, to cheer the dinner-party of Sir Hector. 

The Arethussr arrived at Malta. The commander*iil-chief 
was at the time off Toulon, and sb^ was despatched off Cape 
Secie in order to meet him. As the admiral himself mtended 
cruising off the port for some time. Captain Murray received 
orders to cruise off Naples for three months, and then return, 
after having* provisioned at Malta, to Port Mahon. 

She arrived off her station. Captain Murray, a young officer, 
eager to distinguiish himself, and knowing the power ci boats 
when the night conceals the force and renders it difficult for the 
attacked party to make a sure resistance, was constantly on the 
alert to annoy the enemy. No vessel coasted in security along 
the shore, and the fort of Terracina more than once had fired 
into the ftigate. Every prize captured only made the captain 
more anxious for another : in secret be counted his money ; and 
as his avaricious disposition increased^ while he calculated his 
increase of wealth, he grew the more niggardly to himself, al- 
though to his officers his table was ever open. 
~ On the 17th of April 1806, the Arethusa was six or seven 
leagues to the westward of Civita Vecchia, when a small boat 
was discovered to leeward. As the wind was fresh, the frigate 
soon came up with her, indeed she never attempted to escape, 
but pulled towards the Arethusa. There were only three men 
in her : two pulled, the third steered ; and the last ascended the 
side, and walking over to Captain Murray, produced a paper, 
which, after he luul read, he desired the stranger to walk below 
to his cabin. 

This man was a spy— one who had often escaped the death he 
merited as a traitor. Paid well by the British Government, 
through some of the officers on the station, be risked his life to 
give information tending to ruin those with whom he resided in 
amity and good-fellowship. In the present instance, he gave 
information that a French flotilla were to sail that morning m>m 
Civita Vecchia bound to Naples ; and that if the Arethusa stood 
at once for Naples, she would cut them off. The spy further 
added, tint he would rather be left in his boat than towed by 
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the frigate; as when night fell, he knew of a sheltered cove 
where he coald land in security. A certificate was given as to 
the intelligence, and the boat of the traitor shoved off; whilst 
the Arethusa, under a crowd of sail, stood innshore towards Na- 
ples. 

At a quarter past four P. M. the man at the mast-head report- 
ed several vessels under the land. They soon proved to be the 
objects of pursuit : one vessel, ship-rigged, appeared a formida- 
ble vessel ; there were three brig-corvettes, a bombard, a cutter 
and three ^un-ketches. As the frigate neared the flotilla, the 
immense disparity of force became evident ; the larger -vessel 
was made oat to be a large corvette ; and when one c? the mar- 
ine officers hinted that there were a good number of them, Mur- 
ray remarked, ^ The more the better : they are but small craft'' 

"Ah!" answered the first speaker, "the Lilliputians over- 
came Gulliver." 

"Nonsense!" said Murruy. — "Mr. Jones, send every man 
atl." When they were assembled, Murray thus addressed 
them: 

"My lads, I was in hopes to have run you alongside the 
French frigate in the Bay of Biscay ; and most fortunate it was 
for us that I relinquished that which was my greatest ambition. 
The wind this time appears to favour us. We have some work 
before us ; but I know that in this ship every man will do his 
duty as becomes an English seaman. 1 shall do mine by placing 
you in the midst of the enemy, and leave it to your gallantry 
and good conduct to get me out again with some prizes fast to 
the tow-vope. — Beat to quarters, drummer. — Mr. Jonies, pay at- 
tention that every thing is in its place." 

" The flotilla, sir," said the officer of the watch, ** has formed 
a line and hove-to." 

"Give me the glass. — Mr. Stowage," said Murray. 

" Sir," answered the master. 

"Take good bearings of the mouth of the Tiber; those vessels 
are at least two leagues from the shore, and, I think, hovering 
about that shoal -we noticed last evening : let me know if I am 
right. Egad !" he continued, talking aloud, " they offer battle no- 
bly: what a set of little dirty boats to fire on a frigate! Let me 
see — I must go in ahead of the ship-corvette, and astern of her 
second ahead. We will take these two first; and if the rest only 
wait and amuse themselves by firing at us until we have suc- 
ceeded in the flrst attempt, I will answer for it none of those 
lads dance at the Carnival this year !" 

The flotilla at a quarter before seven o'clock opened their fire. 
The water was as smooth as a mirror; and the steady aim taken, 
with the determined appearance of the flotilla, made one or two 
who calculated chances mote than prize-money look a little 
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doubtfiil aa to the result *' If the wind fidls,** safs one, •• we 
shall be in a nice predicament !~-ciose to the shore, surrounded 
by a flotilla, night ccmiinff on, the calm almost certain.** 

Murray walked up and down the deck a little quicker than 
usual; and as the grape and canister rattled aloft, itnd the round- 
shot whizzed over his head, he appeared to be more gratified 
than at his own table when ordering another bottle of wine. 

'' Take it coolly, my lads," he said 'r ^ it will be our turn in a 
moment: both broadsides at once — ^take good aim. I'll place 
you close enough. — Starboard, Mr. Stowage, a little ; go right 
between the ship and the brig, but closest to the ship. — Stand 
by, my lads, on the main-deck; now then, — fire!*' At the word, 
the roar of the two broadsides followed, the thick smoke enve- 
loped the frigate, and cries from the brig gave ample notice of 
the destruction which had followed. 

"Round to, Mr. Stowage ;^-~sail-trimmer8, to the larboard- 
braces. Take care, Mr. Stowage, not to shake her in the wind, 
but to keep good steerage-way: over to the starboard side, 
every man.'* 

The Arethusa now ranged up alongside the brig. The ship- 
corvette filled instantly to support her companion ; and the brig, 
not relishing so powerful an adversary, took advantage of the 
smoke and shot to pass the frigate. The • corvette now came 
gallantly alongside, und commenced a very spirited attack ; 
whilst the brigs took up raking positions, and poured in their 
unretumed fire. 

It was^Ast seven p. m. when the action commenced on the 
part of the Arethusa ; and although she was close alongside of a 
vessel of fiir inferior force, yet so determined was the resistance 
and so well maintained was the contest, that it was nine o'clock 
before the corvette surrendered. This seemed a general sig- 
nal for flight : the conquered vessel was taken possession m^ 
and sails trimmed in pursuit; and although the desperate resist- 
ance joi the one vessel proved how galiantiy the French were 
disposed to meet their enemies, yet Murray viewed the wholo 
force tiirough a diminished medium^— they were tiever in ap 
pearance too ample for his grasp, or too powerful to be sub- 
dued by his skill and intrepidity. In spite t>f all his endeavours, 
howerer, he was doomed to be again balked : the small ves^ 
sels eoon began to sweep out of gun-shot, and. by ten o*cIock 
every one of the vessels but the Bergere was under shelter of 
the forts, and escaped from all furtiier attacks of the Arethusa.*^ 

The very determined resistance of the Bergere reflected the 

* "Hie nautical reader will remark, that the action above reoorded 
is taken from the gallant exploit of the Siriuii, Captain WiUtam 
Prowae. 
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bisfhesit honour on Commodore Duclos, who commanded her ; 
aifi the other captains of the flotilla were solely indebted to the 
disabled state of their opponent, and the danger of approaching 
the shore, for their fortunate escape. 

The prize was soon manned, and despatched that same even- 
ing to Malta. The killed were buried with all the honours of 
war, Captain Murray being well aware that seamen are parti- 
cularljr alive to any attention paid to their messmates under 
such circumstances: a volley or two of musketry, the band play- 
ing sacred music, and the service read in a properly impressive 
style, make upon the survivors a deep sensation of gratitude. In 
this action the Arethusa lost eight men killed and twenty 
wounded; and she, was further weakened by her spars being 
damaged, her hxiU struck, and twenty more men absent in the 
prize. 

The next morning was devoted to shifting topmast, repairing 
sails, reefinor new running rigging, and making the ti'igate look 
as if she had not been in action. 

Murray now felt the conscious glow of self-approbation as he 
penned his first despatch: the immense disparity of force was 
evident After givmg an account of the number of vessels and 
guns, be never for a second dwelt upon the superior force to 
which he was opposed ; he spoke in high terms of admiration 
of the conductor the French Commodore, and thus enhanced 
his own valour by a£S)rding deserved praise to his antagonisL 

We have had two or three occurrences worthy of ^ing re- 
membered in the service, which have been thus desciibra in 
the despatch: — ^''I have the honour to inform, &c. &c. that his 
Majesty's ship under my command captured, on the 20th of June, 
the enemy's ships named in the margin ; and I have the. honour 
to be, iac, &c.'* The enemy*s ships *'in the margin'* amounted 
to four times the force of Ills Majesty's ships : and this was the 
whole account of the action. ** Glory to Grod and the ETmpress, 
Ismael is ours !" is perhaps the shortest despatch oir record : but 
Suwarrow never wrote much. The best answer to a desire to 
strike, is that of Captain Jeremiah Coglin, who was tcdd to do so 
by a very superior force. ** Strike !** said he, '* that 1 will, and 
d*-d hard too !" and so he did too, and took the vessel opposed to 
him. '* Give me a oertifioate," said a French oaptain to Cap- 
tain Coglin,' M{ho had captured him^without his makinef the 
least resistance — indeed, he never fired a gun, ^ that Thave 
acted 6ravs/y."-r-" I oan't exactly do that," replied the gallant 
Englishman ; *< but I'll give you a certificate that you have act- 
ed ormien^." 

The Arethusa had stood some distance from the land, and the 
second day after the action with the flotilla, the man at the 
mast-head reported a large ship ; the signal midshipman reports i 
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ed her as a frigate, and Mf. Jones, who had perch^ hnnself oh 
the top'gallant yard, reported her as a very suspicious sail. It 
was at daylight that she was first seen, the Wind being north- 
east by east, the Arethusa standing on the starboard ^ck, the 
stranger bearing south-west Captain Murray instantly bore up 
in chase. . 

As the weather was very hazy, some time elapsed before the 
stranger was properly made out She was evidently a frigate 
on the larboard tack, with her royals set ; but the difficulty of 
accurately discovering her course ot her -intentions arose from 
her having her mizen-top-sail aback and her maintop-«ail shiver- 
mg. The rake of her masts was decisive of her nation : there 
was not the least doubt that she was a frigate from Toulon, 
which had crept along the coast, and was now apparently dis- 
posed to court an action. 

Captain Murray was resolved not to disappoint her captain ; 
and in his short energetic address to his men, he mentioned his 
regret at the loss he had experienced from the last action, and 
the absence of his men in the prize: "Not," said he, *'that the 
victory is in the least decree doubtful from their absence, — but 
that I regret snch brave rellows should be excluded from sharing 
the honour with us. That, my lads," said he, as he stood on 
the carronade slide and pointed to the chase, — " that is a French 
frigate : in three hours^ time she shall be an English frigate ! 
And now, my lads, we have no lee-shore to fear, and, Uiank 
God ! no one to assist us. This will be a fine trial of strenfirth, 
and our former/micftce will now become beneficial. I shalllay 
you close alongside^; and I have confidence enough in the Are- 
chusa's crew, although diminished in numbers, to expect the 
certain capture of that ship. We will keep our three cheers 
until we are near enough for the crew to hear them ; and when 
the work is done, we will splice the main-brace.** 

Whilst this was occurring on board the Arethusa, the officers 
of the French frigate were passing their remarks and calculating 
their prize-money. 

**She is nothing more than a corvette, and not a very large 
one either,*' said the French captain to his officers. 

" She certainly does not look very latge, although she is m 
the haze,** replied the first lieutenant; *^and there can be little 
doubt of the result** 

"These English sailors,'* continued the first, ** consider them* 
selves invincime, and that no vessel has a right to sail the seas 
but their own : we must look large to her firom our position, and 
with our royal yards aloft we must appear what we are. And 
yet the little vessel comes down as gallantly as if she were a 
three-decker. It is marvellous how some men walk to their 
certain destruction, and how coolly they tumble into a trap 
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which with ccnmnoii pradence tb^y might avoid!** He thet 
addrened his men, who were at quarters, desiring them ^M 
fire high, io as to hinder the escape of the rash captain whc 
was comiDjr down to sail with them into a French harbour.** 

It was eight ▲. m. The French frigate had remained on the 
larboard tack, waiting for the Arethusa, and keeping still uodei 
the same sail. She hoisted her colours, and fired a gun tc 
windward. As this was considered a fair challenge— <a kiiul ol 
throwing down the fflove. Captain Murray order^ the coloun 
to be hoisted and a blank cartridge to be fired. ** Mr. Stow- 
age,** he said, ^ after we^ve bnten that gentleman, he wU] 
try to escape ; we will engage him to leeward to prevent it 
We ifiay have his smoke in the first instance, but we ahalj 
prevent any bearing up and making saiL Where is the gunner 1" 

^ He is busv on the main-deck/* replied Weazel, '' priming 
the men, sir.'' 

*«What do you mean, Mr. Weasel?" said the first lieute- 
nant 

^ I heard him say that all hands were loaded with sin, and 
that he would prime them for heaven." 

**This is no time for any nonsense, Mr. Weazel ! Go down 
in the main-deck — ask him if every thing is right in the mag- 
azine." 

Mr. Weazel was down in a moment ''Gunner," said he, 
'* the captain wants to know if your work is -done in the maga- 
zine." 

*' No, my work is not xbne in the magazine, Mr. Weazel ; 
but I have told the sinners of their state, and have giv^a them 
some of the magazine to read, and I have not been sparing of 
the tracts: many of them who are here now will be there to- 
morrow," poinUng to the sea,—*' and to go with such a load c^ 
sin!" 

'* Hulloa!" said Weazel, *' has any one given you an acting 
commission of parson, and told vou to preach 1 Why, if you 
talk that way, you will make half the men afraid of their lives ! 
Hand here that rubbish !'.' said Weazel; and he be^an collecting 
the tracts, which the seamen had shoved into their waistbands,' 
and said thev would read when the business was over. 

'< Well, Mr. Weazel, what does the gunner say ?" 

^ He says, sir, his work is not done ; that all hands are fitted 
out for a hot cruise below ; and that if we do not read thesei 
things," — ^handing out the tracts, — *' we shall go down stern] 
foremost, and be stirred up with a long pole hereafter." 

'* Poor fellow !" said Jones, ** he is half mad, but very sincere.] 
You had better bundle that rubbish overboard. — But stop; even 
my curiosity gets the better of me now : let us see what they 
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are. •Wrappers of Wrath for the Cold in Chrirt'— • A wet 
Blanket for the barning Soul'— •A comfortable Draught 'for the 
thirsty Sinner'— •Crumbs of Comfort for the Craving Christian' 
— *New Steps for the broken Ladder' — * A tough Tow-rope fyr 
the trusty Tar.' Why, here is enough to make a mutiny on 
board of the Channel fleet ! and some of his own trash amongst 
it : < A Monkey's Tail to point the Gun of Salvation'—' A blue 
Light for the sinful Saik>r— < The real Rocket to lift the Rights 
ecus' — • A Spark to Are the Devil's Magazine.' Bundle them 
overboard," said Jones: *'a regular attempt at mutiny, and 
enouffh to damp the ardour of any man ! That psalm-singii\g 
boy noes as much mischief as his master!" 

Whilst this was going on abaft the mizen-mast, the captain 
had visited every part of the ^ip : he was loudly cheered as 
he passed round the decks. He saw the signal-books collected, 
the weights put in the box, and having satisfied himself as to all 
arrangements both below and aloft, he came on deck just as the 
gunner's magazine, as Weazel called it, was drowned. 

The French frigate at a quarter to nine opened her fire, di- 
recting all her guns aloft ; th^ filled her main and mizen-top» 
sails, gathered way, and wore, bringing a fresh broadside to 
bear upon the Arethusa. The wind being light, much time 
was required to near the Frenchman ; and he, availing himself 
of his position, practised the above manoeuvre three times, thus 
keepinfi^ almost his own distance ; for when he got before the 
wind, he seemed much superior in sailing to the Arethusa. 
Murray's impatience soon became manifest ; the shot of the 
Frenchman rattled amongst his rigging, and finding that manj 
men must be sacrificed before he could pass to leeward of hw 
wary antagonist, he altered his determination and ran right at 
her to windward. 

This gallant measure succeeded ; by a quarter after nine both 
frigates being then on the larboard tack within pistol-shot, 
brought their broadsides mutually to bear, and an animated fire 
commenced. The Arethusa, being under all sail, with the excep- 
tion of her studding-sails, shot ahead of the French fri&fate : the lat- 
ter, immediately profiting by her opponent's damaged state of rig- 
ging and of her own position, bore up, and thus getting her guns to 
bear on the stern of the Arethusa, raked her. She then instant- 
ly iuflfed op and tried to bestow her starboard broadside in the 
same manner. This last intention was frustrated by Murray, 
who instantly ordered the sail-tcimmers to the braces, threw the 
Arethusa right aback, brought the bow (or ratherj stern) of the 
Frenchman against ttte starboard quarter of the Arethusa, and 
foul of each otlier they lay in a parallel direction. 

** Boarders on the starboard quarter !" The word waa re- 
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peatedt and imnieclwt^y the meii« headed hy their diffinent offi- 
cers, {the boarding-pikes and cutlaases gleaming in the eun- 
■hine^S rushed to tne appointed place; whilst en board the 
Frencmnan the cry was ako to board* and her forecastle was 
crowded with a very superior force. 

''Avaust boarding!*' said Murray. "Mr. Weazel, jump 
down on the main-deck and tell the ctecer of the after-qntuters 
to get one of the guns tbrouf h the cabin-windows. — ^Fire away, 
marines, — that's your sort ; Jteep down all hut the small-srra 
men !--Jones, jump below and get that ^n ready !" 

The Frenchmen, having tried three times to carry the Aro- 
thusa by boarding, and being beaten off each time, turned their 
attention to a long brass thirty-six pounder which was on their 
forecastle, and brought it to bear upon the English frigate; 
whilst the soldiers on board the French ship annoyed Josee and 
his party b^ keeping up a steady and well-directed fire upon 
the cabin-windows, killing and wounding vast numbers. Fore- 
most amongst the most active was Weazel ; he was new quite 
in his element — he cut his jokes as readily as if out of all dan- 
ger : and the gunner, who was told of the positicm of the ships, 
finding the powder boys did not come to replenish their boxes, 
was likewise conspiouous at the post of danger. 

,** Hand here the tackle. Pounce !" said Weazel : " there-^ 
bob your head like a mandarin in a tea-shop, or you'll go aHer 
your magazine with lead enough to sink a man of three times 
your specific gravity. That's your sort !" he continued as the 
gunner worked in silence. ** Now get a handspike— not that 
monkey's tail of yours, and handspike the gun round,— -never 
mind the captain's lockers — down-with the rudder-head — kick 
that rubbish overboard ; hand here a cartridge — a rammer, you 
precious-looking cuckoo! I beg his paidon— he caught- that 
shot riffbt in his hand ! Now, then, my lads ! you jae half of 
you indebted to the gunner for your wounds; for had he fitted 
a long tackle to the gun, instead of writing his * Monkey's Tail,' 
we should have cleared away those precious Frenchmen half 
an hour ago : there they stand right along the larboard gang- 
way blazing away at us as if we were sparrows on a dung- 
heap!" 

Murray, finding the whole fire of the French marines directed 
towards his cabin-windows, and hearing that the deck was 
literally strewed with the killed and wounded, went down him- 
self; sent Mr. Jones on deck, and there saw Weazel foremost 
in all the danger, appearing to bear a charmed life. 

" Wdl done, Weazel !" he exclaimed ; " yo^r promotion is 



sure." 



^ Thank you, sir," he replied ; ** the eunner thinks I Nshall 
never be exalted. Now, then, we are ready ; hand here another 
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canister,. and jint another bundle of grape : there*8 fruit enoush 
for half Pari* !'» 

The gunner, who had never said a word, but worked in the 
most exposed part, took as quiet aim as if he were practising 
at a cask, and fired right along the French frigate's deck, fi 
stopped all the musketry — no less than twenty of the enemy 
were killed by the single discharge, and the ship appeared 
swept from stem to stern, since not a man was visible for a 
minute after that awful fire. 

• " There's D. D. for a lot of them,^' said Weazel. «» Pounce, 
you have all this on your conscience; you have set those fellows 
dancing to a tune they don't like. Knock that powder-monkey's 
eye out ! why don't you move ?— ^hand here again." Again the 
gun was fired, sweeping fore and aft the Frenchman's deck, 
and creating a fear which even the gallant Frenchmen could 
not overcome. 

In the mean time, the Arethusa's marines were not idle : 
their fire was so well directed that the French frigate was unable 
to use the forecastle gun, and both parties, from their vicinity 
to each other, were obliged to stoop under the bulwarks to load. 

Ehilf an hour had the two ships been in the position we have 
assigned them, when a light breeze caught the sails of the 
f^rench frigate (her yards being braced up, whilst the Arethu- 
sa's were aback,) and she forged a little ahead. As she ad- 
vanced on the broadside of her antagonist, the jolly tars poured 
in the contents of their ffuns, cutting away the head-rails and 
gammoning, and seriously wounding the bowsprit The French* 
men were now* all in their glory ; again they gave a cheer as 
their firigat&shot up upon the broadside of the Arethusa, and a 
most destructive action commenced, yard-arm to yard-arm, — the 
one party folly eonvinced of the superiority of men, the other 
firm in the belief that they could beat three French frigates. 

Weazel was heard singling the song^ 

** And when the foe shall meet our fire, 
.Rather than strike, we'll all expire. 
On board of the Arethusa.** 

• 

" Blaze away, my lads! never mind expending the powder ; 
plenty more where that came from. If I can only catch held 
of any mate of that ship, I'll see if his fingers will grow on n^ 
hand again!" 

Murray's voice was likewise heard cheering his men, and 
the advi^Uge of practical gunnery now came into play. Al- 
most every evening the Arethusa's men had practised at their 
guns ; and from being quite at home at their business, with the 
advantage of the real practice the two days before, they now 
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fired nearly two allots to the French ingfate*8 one. The battle 
B3on exhibited sufficient proof of the good firing of the Aretbuafli 
when, with her maintop-mast ^ne, her foremast tottering from 
its wounded state, the French frigate relinquished all h(^ of 
capturing her <n>ponent, and pass^ ahead of the Arethusa and 
was soon out of gunshot 

On board the English frigate every brace and bowline had 
been shot away ; her sails were cut to pieces, her main-*Toyal 
mast, maintopHsail yard and gaff were in shatters ; and although, 
comparatively speaking, uninjured in the hull, she lay on the 
waters perfectly unmanageable. • The gaff bad been shot away 
when the two ships first fell foul of each other, and the fiag of 
the English ensign falling on the forecastle of the Frenchman, 
they instantly seized it, tore it from the ga^nd, and carried it 
aft as a trophy. Murray looked at Weazel, who directly got a 
boat's ensign, stuck on a boathook, and called out, ** That's all 
the prize-money you'll make out <^ us t<Mlay, my lads !" 

**Now, then, Mr. Jones,^ said Murray, "turn the hands op, 
refit ship, — ^I have not Inlf done with my friend yet, and he 
looks as much like a wounded bird as ourselves,--4et a pafty 
of men get a new suit of sails up: hand up some coils of small 
rope — any thing will do to reeve fi>r the present : look sharp, my 
lads ! To{)men alofl ! unbend sails !— plet the gunner look to the 
main rigging, and a small party of the marines go down below 
to removo any of the wounded men, and carry the dead forward 
out of sight — cover them over: see to this, sir,*^ he said to the 
second lieutenant of marines. Knot all you can -alofl,. Jones; 
reeve and cut the rest :~-don't wait for orders aloft !-«-unbend as 
quick as possiUe ! Well done in the foretop! — There, my lads, 
look ahead of vou !— there's her foremast gone :~''we'll have ber- 
before one ooclock. — Step out with the foretop«ail halyaida 
Well done, my lads, — ^trim sails ! — Jones, here's a delightful 
breeze coming ; the Frenchman's a perfect wreck, and long be- 
fore they get clear of their foremast, we shall be alongside.— 
That Weazel is a wonderful Ibllow, — where is he 1" 

''He is down in the cockpit, sir," replied one of the youngsters, 
** very badly wounded." 

** Go down and ask the surgeon about it, youngster. Weazel 
and the gunner,** be continued to Jones, *'althouj?h as oppose.d 
to 'each other as oil and water, are two of the finest fbllows I 
ever saw.'* 

'*He is very badly wounded' indeed, sir," said the midship- 
man, coming on deck ; '' but he Says he shall die contented if he 
only hears the cheers Of the men when the French frigate 
strikes." 

** He shall not be long in being so gratified," murmured Mur- 
ray ; ** although if it is to bo the' last 49oand he hears^ I declare ] 
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« 

wish tfait ship lo sseape. — To quarters agtin ; we have her aoWt 
Jones!-— Mr« Stowage, place us as close aloagside of her as you 
can without getting foul of her. Stand by, my lads. Now, 
then* one and all, with a good will, give her three cheers !" • 

In an instant, the lower riggings was crowded, and three soch 
hearty cheers were given, that Weazel started from the chest 
on which he was laid in the steerage, joined in the cheer,, and 
singing out, 

" Rather than strike, we'll all expire, 
Oa board of the Arethiisa.'* 

fell bacb and fainted. 

The effect of these cheers upon the Frenchmen may be 
imagiued : their ship, which they had fought and defended with 
determined bravery, lay a wreck upon the waters. The Are- 
thusa was coming up on the starboard side, over which was the 
wreck of the foremast: the men, from the gallant manner she 
approached, became dispirited ; and after a short council of war, 
in which it was resolved that all further opposition would be 
useless, the trieoloured flag of France was ordered to be struck ; 
and at fifteen minutes after noon the Arethusa's men gave the 
dieer of victory.: and poor Weazel, unable to. speak from weak- 
ness, moved his fore-finger round his head, imitating the manner 
in which a sailor waves his hat when he cheers, and died. 

The Arethusa ranged up alongside, hove-to, and received on 
board the brave Frenchman who had so gallantly defended and 
80 excellently manoeuvred his ship. As one brave man receives 
another less fortunate than himself, so did Captain Murray his 
former antagonist: he took the sword which was ofiered to him, 
and returned it;, with courtesy and elegance ; — " He,'| said Mur- 
ray, ** who has so gallantly wielded the weapon in his country^s 
cause, is the best man to retain it :" with this he offered it to bis 
conquered foe, and taking him by the arm, led him to his cabin. 
The bulkheads had been run up the instant the French frigate 
struck, and the brave but unfortunate Frenchman found himself, 
by the generous foresight of Murray, effectually screened from 
the public view, which of all things is the most humiliating 
when a man is first led into captivity.* 

Leaving the captain below, Murray was again at his post 
He gave positive orders that the prisoners were to be treated 
with every respect, and their wounded* with meij care. He 

♦ This action, which we have here given faithfully, 19 a ju»t tribute 
to Captain, now Sir Thomas Baker, who, in the Phoenix, captured the 
Didon, in the manner thua described, and whose force was exacUy 
that which is stated above. 

la* 
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declared tluit apy violatioo of hie orders woMi be rmlUd witii a 
aeverity of puniahment which should be long remembered :•— «o 
crtielties, no plmider; the enemy who has struck should be your 
fKend, and he who has nobly defended his ship should neTer be 
insulted. 

** Mr. Jones,*' said he, ** change the prisoners, and let them be 
searched. We mast be prudent ; for, owing to our loss and their 
superiority of numbers, it is not impossible that they will attempt 
to recapture the ship. But, by Heavens'! if they do, I will be 
just as severe for the oreach of honour as I would against my own 
crew for a breach of trust !" Murray's ihce became pale as he 
repeated the last words ; and with an impatient motion he thrust 
his hand into his bosom, as if feeling for some object, which, 
having found, his tranquil manner returned. 

Mr. Jones was now actively employed : he was to take charge 
of the friffate, and he. had to select his crew. Tt was impoesible 
to work me prize with less than sixty men, and these were sent 
from the Arethusa ; twenty prisoners were retained on board the 
Didon. This left the Arethusa thinly manned indeed, especially 
for the charge of the men she had now on board. The com- 
parative force was as follows : 

Arethnss. Didon. 

Broadside Guns, jJJ,- ,,'.', ^ ^ 

Crow, No. .... 345 330 

Siae, . Ton», .884 1091 

Tlie. superiority was altogether in &vour of the French: her 
crew consisted of young, strong, active seamen, trained by as 
ffallant an officer as ever walked the deck of the French navjr. 
No inan has since stood higher in public estimatidn than Captain 
Milius; and no man more richly deserved the praise which he 
has received. 

By the afiair with the flotilla, the Arethusa was twenty-eight 
men short of complement She had now lost ten men killed, 
and twenty-eight wounded, besides the sixty sent in the prize ; 
she therefore had only on board in an efficient state one hundred 
and nineteen men to take charge of three hundred and fifty 
in sound health, besides forty-four who were wounded. Murray 
felt unusually anxious: in the first instance, he had to lend 
Jones a hand ip refitting the prize ; and he scarcely liked to 
confine his prisoners below, for that looked like cruelty. 

Whilst pondering over his future conduct, he received a mes- 
sage from the prize, saying that it was requisite to cut the 
mainmast away, as it was so badly wounded that it could not be 
secured. This settled his resolution : the prisoners were placed 
on each side in the cable-tiers; the carpenters nailed some 
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lodgh wood from the orlop to the lower deckf which made the 
exit difficult ; whilst some of the seamen lashed capstan-bam 
between the tiers and the after*hold. Sentries were placed at 
each part ; and thus security being, as was imagined, efl^ted» 
the mainmast of the Didon was cut away, jury-masts were rin- 
ged, and the Arethusa with her prize in tow, made sail towards 
Malta; 

There appeared a perfect resignation to their fate amongst 
the officers of the captured ship. They fenced in the gun-room, 
played p^net with their messmates, and, with all the liveliness 
characteristic of their nation, sought to amuse their less volatUe 
companions. No thought of the mture seemed to agitate them ; 
every misfortune which might occur was put down to " fortune 
de guerre ;" and, like good predestiqarians, they seemed to take 
the rough and the smooth without care or regret 

Not exactly so the prisoners in the hold or tiers. They had 
no space to dance quadrilles— no light by which they could play 
cards; the only gleam of a candle which they could get was 
from Uie sentry's lantern, the man and the light being placed on 
the hatches of the hold, and separated from his charge by the 
cage-like prison alone which had been so hastily erected. A 
Jacobus ladder which was fixed on the combing of the hatch- 
way on the main-deck, and only twenty-five men were allowed 
on deck at a time. 

At first some few sung songs, and appeared disposed to make 
the best of their condition. This soon gave way to low murmurs, 
then to hasty words; whilst the men. began to congregate to- 
erether, to whisper r&pidly, and, by their uneasy conduct, to mani- 
fest a disposition to act on some concerted plan. 

This was duly reported by the sentry ; and the French pilot 
of the Arethusa, dressed as a marine, was sent down to relieve 
the guard. Believing him to be an Englishman, and unable to 
comprehend their language — for they first tried him — they con- 
tinued hatching their mischief. He overheard their plot ; which 
was, to rise, capture the Arethusa, and recapture the Didon.-^ 
The whole afi&ir was to take place on the first occasion of al- 
lowing twenty-five men to waik on deck to get a little air and 
exercise. The last man was to seize the sentry ; a rush was to 
be made, and the barricade to be broken down. The twentv-five 
men were to make a stand, until others jumped up the ladders; 
and thus they hoped to gain possession of the quarter-deck, 
where there was a stand of cutlasses, and by cutting a few 
throats to effect their object. 

The pilot was eager immediately to bellow out the intelli- 
f^ence, and nearly betrayed his apprehensions by his constantly 
looking up the hatchway. At last he was relieved, and rushed 
on the quarter-deck. 
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JoiMitlian> pipe. Ram wa» ^ tarnation nibbisli ;''-'-4lie Cftptain 
haid nothing eke, swearing it was the best liquor of life : and 
Corncob, now finding himself quite at his ease, puffed away 
heartily and swallowed large potations, merely as he mid, to try 
and become a convert to the captain's opinion. 

** There's a vessel standing after us, sir," said the nrnte; 
" ahe's right astern and under a crowd of sail : she looks very 
like a privateer." 

" Privateer !"• said the Captain; '*why, it's a light collier 
bound to the northward." 

*^ I think," said the mate, " we had better edge towards the 
shore, sir, and clap on a little more sail." 

** Just the contrary," said the captain: "I shall shorten sail 
and let him come up, and then we can keep company together." 

** I guess you will keep company with him longer than you 
like, eaptain," said Corncob. 

'' I calculate I sha'n't, Mr. Yankee," replied the bear ; '* for 
when I am tired of his company, I shall leave him to. himself." 

It was a moonlight night, the weather beautifully fine, and 
the four or five men who composed the crew of the Mary Hen- 
demon had not gone to bed. The mate asked them all their 
opinions, and every one seemed inclined to fear she might be a 
French privateer, which had stood across the Channel to pick 
up any vessel disposed to make a run of it, or which might have 
been separated from a homeward-bound coifvoy, and sneaked 
up along-shore to avoid such intruders upon commerce as those 
vessels were known to be. She came up fast, and the mate 
was about to make some remark, when Jonathan took him aside 
and said, ** Now, mate, you may be a very ffood sailor, and know 
a horse-marine from a stufied alligator ; but I guess you don't 
know how to manage that man : what do you want done V 

" Why, to edge in-shore, to be sure, and see if that vessd is 
chasing us or not If ahe is, she will alter her course after us : 
if not, why all the better — she will go her course, and we ours." 

** I calculate," said Corncob to the captain, ^ that the vessel 
astern would just sail round your dumper^ for she's got a lighter 
breeze, but she's coming up fast" 

*^ Just the contrary," replied the eaptain; for she's got a much 
stronger breeze, and does not gain an inch upon us." 

*^ You'll get a stronger breeze if you stand further out to sea: 
the wind is alwayff^ scant along-shore." 

^ Keep her three or four points in shore," said the captain to 
the man at the helnt : '^ it's blowing half a hurricane th^re, and 
we shall go along the quicker." 

No sooner was this done, than the vessel astern seemed to 
alter her appearance. She was»a lugger, with her sails on each 
aide, going before the wind, and, with the main-top-sail set, 
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seened before a small sneaking brig: now she altered her 
coarse, trimmed her sails on the larboard tack, and steered three 
points higher than the Mary Henderson, in-order to cut her oS 

<»I think there's no doubt now what she is," said the mate; 
'* If that's not a French privateer, and we are not prisoners be- 
fore midnight, there's no canvass in a ibretop-sail !" 

^ She is a Cawsand Bay fishing-boat," said the obstinate cap* 
tain ; *^and before midnight we might have a dish of fish for 
supper." 

^It will be a dish of French souls, then," said the mate. 

*^ — Mixed up, I calculate," said Corncob, ** with some fish* 
sauce from Dieppe." 

The skipper soon became a little anxious : his obstinancy, 
boi^ver, did not. give way as the privateer came up. A shot 
whisaed over his head. 

** We had better," said the mate, " heave to at once : we can 
never escape, and we shall only get the men killed." 

*^ Just the contrary," said the captain: ** we will carry more 
sail, edge in-shore, and, if we can, run the craft high and dry. 
He woirt like getting too close to Plymouth ; for he might find 
a man-of-wsr outside of him to-morrow, and the more he fires 
the greater risk will he himself run." 

**Then he'll run alongside of us and board- us," said the mate. 

^^Just the contrary," answered the captain; *'for he'll try 
and sink u&" 

** Well," said Corncob, giving a sigh, ** settle it amongst your* 
selves : I guess he dare not touch a hair on my head, or he'll 
have Congress at him in a moment ; — he'll know me for an 
American." 

" He'll know yoa for no such thing ; and being an old man, 
he will make you sweep his decks until he gets into harbour; 
and then you will grin through the bars as well as the rest of 
us." 

The old obstinate pig, as Corncob called the captain, was, 
with all his fiiults, a iH^ve seaman. He saw the danger, and he 
made the best use of the Mary Henderson's sails to avoid a pri- 
son ; he made a good calculation also as to the probable beha- 
viour of the privateer; — firing guns would only alarm the coast, 
and getting too close in-shore might get the vessel becalmed ;— 
and although he contradicted every thing which was said, be 
still did every thing a seaman could do to save his vessel. He 
had neared the land considerably ; indeed, so much so, that a 
long point was now seen on the starboard bow : the privateer 
was at least a mile and a half distant, and appeared a little ba& 
fled by the wind. The breeze had died away considerably with 
the Mary Henderson ; but for some few minutes she seemed 
to hold her own. 
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Corncob, whoso eyes had not deceived him during^ the* chase 
in the Bay of Biscay^ was the first who called oat that the pri- 
vateer was no longer coming op. He was met, of coarse, by a 
*** Jast the contrary :* she's running up hand over fist, and will 
be alongside before any man has time to say his prayera But 
ril e^ive him a run for it — and right <m shore too; so, mate, get 
the boat clear for hoisting out, — we might get a shot through 
the one astern." 

Corncob now began to lose his usual good spirits, and com- 

Elained most vehemently of all the tricks Fortune had played 
im. He recalled his former days, and then thought how happy 
he might have been if he had left the cargo of notions to be 
biouffht over by any other man but himself, and if he had kept 
his daughter at home to be married to an American instead of 
hunting up a lost midshipman. He was a little startled by the 
whiz of a shot, which came just clear of the taffi*ail and went 
tbrouffh the fore and main courses. 

** That hit us," said the Yankee. 

** Just the contrary," said the captain : " it went through the 
sails. He may fire as long as he likes ; but he shall have some 
trouble to get the craft off the rocks." 

A light now appeared, which soon grew into a large fire, 
blazing beautifully in the clear night Another was seen in 
another direction. The privateer almost immediately bore round 
up, and stood out to sea ; whilst the Mary Henderson hove-to 
close in-shore, against which the ripple of the water as it broke 
on the beach was plainly discernible. There she remained until 
the privateer was out of sight, when she again made sail, and 
taking a fresh fair breeze, anchored in safety at the Motherbank. 

Corncob wia soon on shore. Having shaken hands with the 
captain, and in the fulness of his heart thanked him for his 
kindness, ** Just the contrary," he heard as he stepped over the 
side : . ** you paid me — I fed you — no obligation — all's square fore 
and aft— good-b'ye." 

. To Jonathan's uncommon delight, he found that his nolioiw had 
been well'sold ; that his daughter was snugly housed, his agent 
an honest man, and Sir Hector likely to have been as a father 
to his child. Having received tome money, he immediately 
began to steer a course towards his daughter's abode, and, like 
a true philosopher, turned all his wanderings to a salutary ef- 
iect ^ It will teach me to be contented at home," said he to 
himself; *<and'I guess he's a considerable donkey who has got 
enough to be happy upon, to risk it in making more ! If ever 
Uiey catch me afloat again, except to go from James's River to 
Norfolk on market-days, may I be most particularly thrashed 
by my own niggers !" 

At Sir Hector's house every tiling had gone on quietly and 
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comfiirtaUyi Bfumy*8 letter had given new life and hope to 
Amelia : she would not consider her brother dead whilst a chance 
KBiaiaed of his being alive, — neither would she despond. Maria 
Coracob still clung to her first love : in Hammerton she had 
fixed her hopes of happiness, and now that she had cemented a 
strong friendship with his sister, she felt very disinclined to 
think even of St James's River: home had no charms for her 
whilst Hammerton was away. For her father she felt no un- 
easiness: Walter's letter had pronounced him well and on fais 
wa^ to England, and she confidently looked forward to his safe 
arrival. She regarded Sir Hector as her father ; and Amelia, 
as. her sister, companion, and friend. 

After dinner one evening, as Sir Hector and what might be 
termed his family were sitting in the drawing-room, a very un* 
usual noise was heard outside : the Whole household seemed re- 
ed ved to resist the entrance of some determined man who blus- 
tered and created no common disturbance. Sir Hector, old as he 
was, manifested a little activity, and believing his castle likelji 
be taken by storm, was in the first instance for sending the 
women to fortify their chambers, whilst he proceeded to head 
his servants. He opened the door, and the sound of her father's 
voice broke upon Htfaria's ear. 

**l.hope tabe eternally eaten by cockroaches, if I don't mash 
your skulls as I would a cocoa-nut!" said Corncob; and suiting 
the action to the word, he dabbed his broad hand upon the caq- 
liflower head of one of the footmen, dispersing a most ominoqe 
cloud of white dust, which the ingenuity of the then chancellor 
of the exchequer had taxed as hair-powder. ** T calculate you're 
a precious ^t of powder-monkeys!*' continued Jonathan.— 
" Whew i'— whew ! — ^here's a precious fog come out of the lazy 
vennint^s head! But npw's my time: here's board him, 1 cal- 
culate, in the smoke." And in the manner he had seen negroes 
fight in America, making his own head a battering-ram, he ran 
right on, and capsized him clean over old Benjamin, who was 
coming to his rescue with the kitchen-poker, rather too jiot to bO 
handl^, and jumping over his prostrate antagonist, stood in the 
hall pantin? for breath. 

The maicKiu ever ready to satisfy their curiosity, each ran to 
the spot, shrieked, ana retreated ; and whilst poor Jonathigi 
stood flourishing his arms for another attack, John the footman 
had recovered his legs and armed himself with the hot poker. 
At this instant Corncob found his neck encircled by the arina 
of his daughter, and, making a stern board, came in no very fa- 
shionable manner ipto the presence of Sir Hector. 

The Yankee's wrath was disarm^ in a moment The kind 
baronet welcomed him as an old friend ; his daughter nearly 
smothered him with kisses ; and Amelia, who saw before her 
the generous man who had sheltered her brother in his distress^ 
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seized the unemployed hand and said* **.At least, Mr. Gerncob, 

you must yield to the ladies 1'* 

The surpriseof Jonathan made ample amends for thefearhetod 
caused* In the whole of his life he had never stood in such 
a mansion ; and when he saw his daughter's improved appear- 
ance, the (ploffance of her dress, and her altered manner, he gave 
vent to his feelings in his real vernacular, and exclaimed« ** I 
guess Vm fixed clean slick in a conjuring-hox !" 
• His daughter soon introduced him properly to the haronet; 
but before any interchange of civilities Occurred, Corncob broke 
adrift by saying, ** Avaust heaving, old gentleman, as they say 
on board the Arethusa : short accounts, long friends. I expect 1 
owe you thirty pounds your ^n gave me instead of ^flogging; and 
here it is, which at the rate of five per cent for seventeen days wiH 
be one shilling and three farthings interest: and there it is, I 
calculate, principal, interest and all, and v/hen you give me a 
receipt, then, you know, we start all fair, excepting that I guess 
you have me on the debtor side of your ledger on the scrare of 
gratitude. But, Corncob, why, rot it I I need not make a boy 
of myself either ; but a man may feel as a man, I calculate." * 

** Don*t think of it, my dear sir," said Sir Hector ; ^ your 
daughter has returned all obligations by giving, us the pleasure 
of her company. We will not talk of such things ; supper is rea- 
dy, and you must give us an account of your adventures." 

So passed the evening ; Corncob convulsing Sir Hector with 
laughter as he told him his adventure as a captain of horse- 
marines, his impressment, and all the tricks of that4evil Wea- 
zel, whom, nevertheless, he. said he loved for his fun and his 
good-humour. These anecdotes brought to mind all his mis- 
chief-making propensities afler the wreck of the Tribune ; and 
Sir {lector, takhig a. pocket-book from its usual place of abode, 
wrote down in it Weazel's name : at that time he little knew 
bow useless were all endeavours to serve him ! 

*' And now," said Corncob to his daughter, *^ you must be rea- 
dy to start to-morrow and return to Jaines^s River. The Match- 
less will be all in trim order ibr sailing, and when I have clear- 
ed the account with the agent, away we go home; and I guess 
it will be many a year before I sail again on the salt seas, with- 
out I can walk along the sea-serpent, which reaches, I calcfi- 
late, from Sandy Hook to the Bill of Portland." 

Maria looked at Amelia : in that look she conveyed her wish 
to die in England^, rather than relinquish the chance of seeuig 
Hammerton again. 

** You cannot go to-morrow," said Sir Hector ; "I havesofne- 
thing to sa^ to you on that head : besides, the Matchless can 
get ready just as well without you as with you." 

'* I expect you're wrong there : I know something aboQt a 
vessel now-^i man-of-war's the school for improvement" 

** I know that," replied Sir Hector ; ** it is the best school to 
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refrain the vicious, to instil honoanible notions, to correct the 
covetous, in the whole world ; and if I liked the profession be- 
fore, I could almost use a woman's word, and say I love it now.*' 
** Well, sir," said Corncob, " to-morrow we wUl talk all over 
that ; but I calculate nc»w I had better get back to Taunton, for 
I oversailed my harbour before I made the land hereabouts." 
** Taunton !'' said his daughter. 

<* A fiddlestick's end !" said Sir Hector; *<you are in a com- 
fortable harbour here, and here you shall remain : you are 
under my command now, and ^rou must follow the commodore.'*' 

Supper was brougfht in; and Corncob, willing to show his 
liberty and equality principles, and likewise that he possessed a 
forgiving heart, shook hands with the powder-monkey of a ser- 
. vant, and said, ** I calculate your head will ache for a month ; 
.so, as pealfe is proclaimed, here's give your hand and welcome ; 
and^let^ have a fflass of wine on the signing of the treaty, as 
Washington used to say." 

Corncob spent one evening of his life at least free from care. 
His cargo of notions with which his schooner had been laden 
was sold ; every article of any value belonging to him bad been 
preserved; and he found himself none the poorer, but much the 
wiser, for his forced cruise in the Arethusa. He had learnt, 
thoufifh late in life, a valuable lesson : he was convinced that, 
in all places, and under all circumstances, liberty' and equality 
were not maintainable ; and he had perceived that order and re- 
gularity vvere necessary to preserve- discipline ;— he was now 
aware that a captain must be an absolute monarch, and that 
any thing in the smallest degree tending to weaken his power, 
was certain to create distrust, disobedience, and neglect 

** 1 expect," said he to Sir Hector, '* that your son will tufn 
out a tarnation fine officer : he is none of your tippy-bobby, 
Jemmy Jessamy, pretty considerably d-— me kind oi cocked^ 
batted coxcombs ; but he is a sailor, and I calculate a seamen ; 
foremost in danger, and prodent enough to avoid it when the 
risk is more than the venture is worth." 

He then described the gale in the Bay of Biscay. Sir Hec- 
tor's eye glistened with delight at the recital; ilnd Amelia 
could- not withdraw her look from the speaker while thus lavish 
in praise of him whom she loved. However, she was not quite 
so well pleased when Corncob wound up his remarks by saying 
that he would have made an excellent merchant, for be took 
qare to draw bills upon others, while he kept his own money 
snug enough. 

After two days Corncob with his daughter took leave of the 
hospitable old baronet and of hi» adopted daughter ; the latter 
having promised Maria not to omit writing upon all opportuni- 
ties. The parties separated, and Corncob and Maria arrived in 
safety in the Chesapeake. 
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CHAPTiai XI. 
Meeting of the Two Captiveik 

In the mean time poor Hamroeitoa bad remained in eaptifity. 
His mind, mttnrallj baoyant, never sank nnder his accumulation 
of grievances : the wholesome punishment inflicted on tke c4)- 
stinate mate was not lost upon him- He saw the necessi^ of 
exertion, and, with a willingness and cheerfulness which pleased 
the old Turk who was placed over him, he toiled through the 
drudffery to which, as tar as appeared, he wif coDdemnea until 
the day of his death. 

Too active, however, to lose all hope, fiis mind dwelt on the 
Ibture prospect of escape : with this view he turned hi» atten- 
tion to learn the language of the people by whonr he was held 
in captivity. Naturally quick, he caught their customs ; and 
when dressed in a turban, and robed according to the costume 
of the jiatives, he mi^bt have been mistaken for a disciple of 
Mahomet. On religious pmnts he, had many argvmenU- with 
his friend MustaplM ; the latter imploring him to torn Turk, 
giving bis description of the change as more the virork c^ a 
minute without pain than as any t^ration oC the mind* These 
persuasionsy however, did not convince Hammerton,^ who pre- 
ferred receiving the occasional buffets due to *'ik dog of a Chris- 
tian,*' to forsaking his early &ith. He smoked hisYipe, allowed 
his beard and mustachios to grow,.and by endeavouring to imi- 
tate the peo^de by whom he was surrounded* be was soon cos^ 
vinced tha^if a chance ocenned bis escape was nAt wholly in^ 
possible. 

Another strong induceaient kept his curiosity «liv«. Musta* 
pha had forbidden him ev^ to approach the western side of the 
booae. The small windows overlooked a garden which was 
Burrouuded by a high wall ; and although Hammerton had heatd 
the shrill voices of females, vet he never had seen one« Sailors 
ire always very cnrious, and the more danger there is in an 
enterprise, the more they admire it : Hammerton, having a full 
ahare of that commodity, resolved to avail himself of the first 
opportunity of doing wlvit waa so strictly forbidden. 

Six months had passed, and the watcnful eye was lelaxed.-^- 
Hammerton was declared the beat of all Christian dogs, and 
bore kicks and.cufiis, insults and bullets, with the most spanieU 
like subserviency. He was now left more to biaraelf. 

Turks have holidays as well as Christians: further eastward, 
warlike amusements constitute their principal recreation,— fur- 
ther south, indolence and inactivity are termed amusements ; in 
ftct, perfect freedom from all thought, cessation from all labour, 
the liberty of sitting in the sun to smoke, to relate anecdotes 
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which neTer occurred, and to tell lies on the most extensive 
Bcale, may be estimated as the chtef amusements to which a 
lazy Turk can be invited. One of their religious festivals oc- 
casiooed a holiday, and Hammerton was left at home to guard 
the.>putside psrtbf the premise which would have been as. effi- 
ciently done by the score of dogs which growled and yelped 
whenever a stranger appeared. 

'^ 'Faith/* thought Hammerton to himself, ** this chance is no) 
to he thrown away ! As te making my escape, that is out of 
the question ; I am notquite Turk enough yet, and I should 
soon be detected in my garb, or my tongue would betray me : 
bemdes, I have no idea except by jthe sun .which way to steer 
towards the coast, where Christians resort : but I may as well 
take a peep at the forbidden fruit which the old boy locks up in 
his garden and his harem." 

Having carefully surveyed the premises, and finding the coast 
perfectly clear, be got a ladder, and placing it against the wes- 
ternmost part of the wall, he cautiously ascended. When he 
reached the point where his next step would have raised his 
head above the wall, he took a good survey around him: no hu- 
man being was in sight Not &r from him were some sheep 
quietly nibbling the short grass; and now and then the sharp 
bark of the dog disturbed the dead calm of the day. Hammer- 
ton listened and heard steps approaching inside the garden 
walL His heart beat high : he knew the rash act he was about 
to commit, yet he could not withdraw ; but he still kept con- 
cealed. Now many minutes elapsed before an air familiar to 
meet English ears was bummed by a delicate voice ; yet no 
words were uttered. No other person joined in the song, or 
sung in answer. 

^ Sore J remember that voice T'. said Hammerton to himself; 
" it is that of the poor girl whose shriek I heard when I was 
placed in the dark cell. - How shall I ensure her notice without 
betraying -myself? Til try, however." 

^ He immediately turned his head away from the wall, so as 
not to appear too close, and whistled the air she had sung. Turks 
never whistle. Hammerton when he had concluded the first 
part stopped and listened. His ear caueht the word ** Hist — 
hist," whispered above the silence around. He answered it in 
English, by '* Here— here ;" when he heard the foot-&ll rapidly 
retreatinfif, and shortly afterwards another voice was heard. 

*' Too Tate, by all that is good !" said Hammerton to himself; 
*'but the day is young yet, and I can wait .FU have a peep, 
however ;" and with cautious prudence he raised his head' to the 
level of the wall, and taking a rapid survey, saw two women 
walking towards the house. Haying tried the first attempt 
without discovery, he became bolder. He now perceived one 
or two more lingering in the garden, and becoming sensible of 

11* 
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kiB impradenee, ha ramored the ladder, walked backt and plaoei 
himself ander the wall. 

Hie ear was etretched for the alrghtest-ioiiDd ; for, in the 
ealmneai and aiience of that aaltry day, the very melody of the 
Mrda came in an enfeebled tone,^ if worn out by the laaiittide 
of the heart 

At laat footitepa were beard, then voic e s o ne, two, and three, 
and one which plainly bespoke authority was of deeper tone 
and more eommuidittg than the rest From the silence which 
ensaed, it was evident tfaAt the party were either standing still 
or had seated themselves on the giasa. Fresentiy the twai^ of 
a guitar reach his ear, and after seoie time a young rich voiccr 
clear as the thrush's note, broke forth in a seog. It was in Engw 
lish, the pronunciation clear and distinct^ and given ont with a 
folnesB of tone which might lead her companions to imagine it a 
song of joy, except that the air was melanchcrfy. it was intend- 
ed to reach the ear of Hammerton, shoukl he still be at hand. 

Deeply did its w<Mnls sink into the heart of Hammerton: all 
that was loyal, CSiristian-like, and brave, rose within him ; be 
hardly noticed the words of one of the other captire girls, as 
she lazily remarked that the sir was melaQchdy and the song 
unintellfgibte. 

** All but the last verse,** said another, «*and then the Isaari 
heretic was animated : what was it all about V* 

Hammerton resolved at all risks to let her know that ber song 
was heard, and that her words fell not on inattentive ears; in 
fact, that he would aid her to escape if possiUe. Reflecting for 
a few moments how he could apprise her that a friend was at 
hand, he recollected that he still had about bis person the en- 
velop of a letter addressed to himself; wrapping this round m 
pebble in order to give it the necessary weight, he threw it over 
the wall in the direction of the girls, and from the lend shriek 
which followed it was evident itnad been seen and taken sis^he 
signal for a general retreat 

It was now useless to peep into the garden : the nAd lady who 
commanded in that Ottoman paradise had takeji the captives to 
their apartments, and no doubt a more rigorous surveillance 
would be practised. Hammerton, however, resolved to visit the 
ground whenever he could, trusting to the ingenuity of the girl to 
manage some mode of communication. 

The Turkish festival was over — the rigid disciples of Ma- 
homet had taken their last bath and perform^ their last ablutions 
-^the sun had gone down, the evening prayer had been muttered, 
and all remained quiet The old Turk had returned home ; and 
as Hammerton was neither bastinadoed tior confined, be conclud- 
ed his artifice had not produced any complaint His mind na- 
turally pondering on the occurrences of the day, he' watched 
with painful anxietv until Mustapha and the rest of his half-con- 
fused companions sirauld fall urieep, being r^^olved to visit the 
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Bpot iiid make hinwelf perfectly mittter ai the gniimd. TIm 
ofriam which these fellows had smoked, a thousand times more 
effieacious than brandy, soon did its duty, or at least seemed so 
to do; the snore of Mustapha was decisive as to the repose he 
enjoyed, and the rest' of the slaves apparently followed his.ez- 
ample. 

When Hammerton had satisfied himself that 9II were fast 
asleep, he stole fently away, took the ladder, and placed it 
Bjprainst the wall : he then cafefuUy examined the ground, to see 
ifany paper or Oriental si^aLhad been deposited. None coald 
he find; and therefore, with the elastic step of one resolved to 
ftce* a danger, he surmounted the wall; then lifting the ladder 
and lowering it into the forbidden garden, he cautiously descend- 
ed and stood on the dangerous ground. 

The moon shone clearly, and gave him sufficient liffht to see 
the garden. In the centre was a small fountain whidi bubbled 
into a marble basin : the continued stream, by the noise it made, 
was a kind of safeguard to Hammerton— his step could not be 
heard. There was a grass-plat near the basin ; and here and 
there, small raised heaps of mould, which were used as seata It 
was on one of these spots, no doubt, that the English captive 
had sung her song of wo : there seemed but few flowers, and 
these sprinkled about without much attention to art. 

The back part oi the house had two wings-, which projected 
into the garden, and nearly reached the fountain : ioone of these, 
no doubt, the girl for whom he was thus risking his life was 
quietly nsleep. Wound up to a pitch of desperation, Hammer- 
ton, unarmed as he was, resolved upon making an attempt to 
gain an interview, or, if possible, to let the Christian giri know 
that her song had not been sung in vain. Slowly and cautiously 
he approached the buildings There seemed no windows, but, 
instead, something like loop-holes ; and the whole front, although 
it opened cm a gallery, bore no signs of any egress excepting by 
the doors. To scale this would not hav^ jequired any particular 
activity, but the folly of doing so was obvious. 

He listened attentively; out not the slightest noise of any 
kind disturbed the night, except the fountain, wltich bubbled on 
in endless monotony. With the greatest caution, scarcely more 
audible than the murmur of the fountain, he whistled. He then 
stood trembling at his own audacity : no fair hand unbolted the 
door to welcome his daring steps — no sweet voice whispered 
thanks for the attempt— ^no kind and counterfeited cough told 
him he was heard or understood ; all save the eternal fountain 
was silent. Again he tried more loudly; and then instantly 
withdrew and concealed himself behind a small tree. It was 
Useless to try again ; she must have heard it, had she not slept, 
and slept soundly. 

At length he emerged firom his hiding-place, determined to 
retreat, when, At the glass-door which formed the entriince to 
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the lower ^[wrtnaent, he perceived a female form : the oaatiooa 
manner in which ahe placed her small naked foot upon the ground, 
the timid eagerness with which, she looked around^ and then at 
the galleries above, convinced Hammerton that this was the 
poor girl who had implored him to effect her escape. All waa 
still— even Hammerton held his breath, and watched the ap- 
proaching figure, who, holding a finder to her lipe, had now 
gained iBe grass and flew towards him. Her scarcely covered 
limbs betrayed the beauty of her form. 

Hammerton took her in his arms, and instantly led her to the 
ladder. Not till then had they spoken: they had known each 
other in the Rover, and now their comQU>n slavery and misery 
bound them closely together. 

^* Now, now !"' said the impatient girl ; ** now for our escape V' 

^Impossible!'* said Hammerton with eagerness: *Met not 
precipitation ruin our plan. To take you away now is impossi- 
ble: half the night is gone — we should be overtaken before 
noon ; you have no change of dress to conceal your creed. Be 
advised : no opportui^ty shall be lost I have ejcamined the 
ground well. At the eastern angle of the wall there is a thick 
plantation : over that part I will throw a button when the day 
comes on the night of which we are to make the attempt. You 
must manage to make the Turk sleep soundly, and in his dress 
you must escape. We must wait our opportunity, for I am 
watched more closely than you appear to be. Do not waste 
your time; learn the language well, and strive to find out in 
what part of the land we are ; when the nearest caravan passes; 
and glean from the old Turk, when opium makes him loquacious, 
before he sleeps, how fiur we are from Tunis, Tetuan, Algiers, 
Ocan, or any port in the Mediterranean : lead him first of all to 
talk of the interior, of Fez, Morocco— any place or country, so 
that when we resolve to start, we may strike into the interior at 
first, rather than go to the cost, in which direction they will fol- 
low us. Return, return ! Good night !" 

** Return!" replied the girl; '* to the man Who bought me, to 
him who now slnn^bers overpowered by opium— to the creature 
whom I k>athe-»who uses me like a part of his household pro- 
perty, who threatens me with the whip! No! I will risk it 
now ! I cannot — I will not return ! If yoa are the same Ham- 
merton who, like an English sailor, defended your ship to the 
last, you will not desert me, who now implore yoar assistance 
to save me from further misery and degradation !" 
. "You must return !•' replied Hammerton. " Before another 
hour, the first gleam of daylight will be visible : you know at 
that time every slave is at work, and I should be missed ; the 
ladder would betray us; and how, without horses, without 
knowledge of the country, could we escaped — it would end in 
your death and my futnre imprisonment Be guided, then, by 
reason." 
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"Beasoo!*' sbe replied; ''can that jgfoide me which 1 have 
lost! You are a coward, and afraid of a stick! You dare not 
do even what a woman dares ! Yoa cannot be the man who 
surmounted all the. dangers of the boat, and who nobly rushed at 
the pirate, as the only means of saving the ship!*' 

*' You wrong me, indeed you do ! Every chance is against 
us. . Hark ! a dog in the yard ia baying the moon ; it will 
awake the sleepy hounds, who would gladly gain a little coin 
from their master by exciting his suspicion of me. I am the 
same I ever was — I will sacrifice my life to save yours; but I 
will not allow a wpman's precipitation to ruin my plan. Good 
night!" . 

Hami^erton jumped upon the ladder and gained the wall : he 
turned to remove it, and found the girl endeavouring to follow 
him. Knowing that all would be lost if at such a time the es- 
cape was attempted, he shook her from the step^ which she still 
grasped with all her fbrc.e. In vain he endeavoured to raise the 
ladder : she implored him to rescue her, and falling on her knees, 
and lifting both her hands as if to Heaven, said, ** I will worship 
you, if you will but save me!** 

At this moment Hammerton lifted the ladder clear of her 
grasp, and removing it to the other side, said, ** As I live, I will 
save you ! Think not the worse of me, because I now leave 
you. Hark ! that cursed dog again ! his bark shall be the pre- 
tence of my being awake. Go.! go !" 

Hammerton replaced the ladder in safety, and creeping to the 
straw on which be slept, threw himself down and slept soundly. 
What happened to the girl was unknown to Hammerton ; but 
from the caiitidus manner he was watched, and the extra blows 
and work he received, it was not improbable but that either the 
button had caused suspicion, or that the fbolish girl, unable, after 
she had strung her nerves to the escape, to return to the bed 
she loathed, wa« discovered by some* of those rivals so plentiful 
in a Turkish harem, who, by way of enhancing their own merits, 
make known the weakness of the Christian jnrl. 

From this time jio opportunity occurred of revisiting the gar- 
den : another sleeping-place was appointed for Hammerton, and 
be would have required the eyes and the agility of a cat to have 
orept from his straw unperceived. His cneenulness, however, 
never deserted him. Aware that aiiy precipitate measure would 
only rivet his chains for life, he never rashly attempted what he 
foresaw he could not accomplish ; but he turned his attention and 
bis talent to roaster the difnculties of the laoffuage, and when 
any stranger passed the house, he would enter mto conversation 
with him, and from his remarks try to learh if he was suspected 
of being a foreigner. He was thus more than once enaUed to 
accomplish his object, in discovering the place of his confine- 
ment : he found that he was nSuch nirtber in the interiof than 
he believedi and that hi* master, although he oocwontUy visited 
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Alters, was & subject of the Emperor of Morocco; that the long 
tedious journey which Hammertoo had been compelled to under- 
take with Mustapha had terminated near the town of El-Harib, 
^which stands about two degrees and a half to the southward oif 
Morocca 

These tidings, confirmed by many who passed the house on 
their way to El-Harib to join the caravan which every month 
journey^ to the southward, were by no means agreeable to 
lianunerton. He knew that to pass to the northward towards 
Fez, to reach Tangiers, was the most dangerous routes &r 
Christian slaves brought from Algiers and Oran were common 
commodities, and if once detected, he was certain that even the 
little liberty he enjoyed would be Btill further curtailed, bis life 
being spared solely upon the principle that no one (who is not 
mad) kills a horse because it has strayed. 

In the mean time, days and weeks slowly passed away ; the 
usual work of driving the camels or of^ttending the horses con- 
tinued ; working in the noonday sun in the fields, and constant 
labour from sunrise to sunset, went on unvaried ; and before an 
opportunity occurred to escape, Hammerton had been a prisoner 
for upwards of five years. During this time, however, he had 
by his cheerfulness and apparent resignation won the entire 
confidence of Mustapha, and once or twice had succeeded in 
beholding irom a distance the white handkerchief of the English 
woman, and, unseen by others, had succeeded in answering the 
signaL He was now able to pass for a Moor or a true Turk— 
the language of both were even more &miliar to him than the 
English ; for, with the exception of humming the song of his 
fellow-captive, his own language had scarce^ ever piused his 
jipe since his captivity. 



CHAPTER XIL 
Escape of the Captives across t^e Desert. 

ADVBRsrrr is the school of wisdom. Taught by that rigid 
Blaster we all become either philosophers or stoics; we learn to 
submit to our fate, and be at least apparently contented with our 
lot. Hammerton had by his steady application to the duty im- 
posed upon him by his master, and by a strict imitation of the 
customs <>f the people by whotn he was surrounded, so deceived 
all, that not even Mustapha, who v/as generally suspicious, im- 
agined he harboured the least idea of quitting the terrestrial 
paradise in which, by the blessings of Allah, he was allowed the 
enormous privilege of being a slave to a true believer. 

Muatapha was a steady good Maliometan: he was as con- 
vinced or the holy embassy of his ma^rter the Prophet, as that 
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the bMrd grew on bis cbin ; he w«d vety. cpnvemnt with the 
Konn, and fervently believing that an anffel, as mentioned in 
that work, was hereafter to weigh men anu women in a balance, 
he resolved to weigh heavy himself smoked his pipe without 
moving evenja muscle, and grew fatas he grew more indolent 
He bad a wife — ^that is, one out of four— to whom he gave thie 
preference: she. was suspected, but Mustapha, like Mahomet, 
ha^a chapter from the Koran in regard to Ayesha which satis- 
fied him of his wife*s purity ; but when, after six years' quiet 
residence in his master's house, he was desired to prepare fer 
the long toilsome journey to Algiers, he lifted his hands and 
said, ** Blessed be Allah, who transported his servant the Prophet 
from Mecca to Jerusalem in one night, and grant that he may 
do the same to Mustapha as far as Algiers !" 

Previous, however, to his departure, for he was to accompany 
his master, he 'very strongly urged Hammerton to turn Turk ; 
and Hammerton, quite conscious that no opportunity vi^ould ofier 
like the present, appeared to acquiesce, which gave the greatest 
satisfaction to Mustapha. 

** Why,** said Mustapha, ** will you remain a dog[ of a Christian, 
when jTou can have all the blessings -of our reli^on 1 It is the 
ass which always eats briars, whibt the lamb is cropping the 
fresh grass." 

'* Because," said Hammerton, ^ I was bom a Christian : and 
if you bad been born in England, you would have been a Chris- 
tian." 

'* Allah be praised !" replied Mustapha; **my head was not 
covered with, the dust of such a misfiHrtune." 

'*No," answered Hammerton ; '^and therefore you have 
shaved it, and covered it with a turban. You may yet live to 
see the day when the Padishah will let his hair grow, and wear 
a haU" 

**Ho]y Prophet! what blasphemy!" ejaculated Mustapha: 
*^ after vour copversion, we would stone you to death for such 
words.'* 

** — And make a martyr of me to the good cause. But come, 
Mustapha, before you go on that long tiresome journey to Al- 
giers, to buy more Christians, — and which journey, Allah be 
praised ! I am not condemned to take,— >tell me what I^am to do 
to become a good Mussulman." 

** I'll do that for you," replied Mustapha, ** You must^ besides 
the outward signs, bathe five times a day, pray at sunrise and 
sunset, learn the Koran by heart, never eat pork, believe in Ma- 
homet, and have a fev( wives." 

" It is a very pleasant belief," said Hammerton, " and whilst 
you are away I will study it When do you go to Algiers ?" 

" In three days' time, we are to take with us, as far as the 
mountains^ one or two of the slaves the Moors have lately been 
plundering. Those dogs of the devil have no more respect for 
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a true believer than that cor has for its gfandfiither : they would 
rob a Christian for the value of his unsanctified garb.** 

** That is bad,*' replied Hammerton, *' and you ought to be 
well attended : how many of the camels will our master take f 

^ Six,*' replied Mustapha. 

*' Is there any thing^^ continued Hammerton, ** I ought to 
give the camels before they go on this long journey ?** 

** No," answered the Turk : ** if we were goin^ south throAgh 
the sands, it would be requisite to make them drmk as much as 
possible befoie they started; but on our route there are ffood 
resting-places, and no want of water. No," he continued, as 
he smoked ; ** but you are a good lad to have thought of it 
When we come back, I will bring you a wife ; and as you in- 
tend to turn Mussulman, I will get you a copy of the Koran. 
And although I know that whatever is to be must be, yet I 
should like to borrow the wonderful camel Borac, just to carry 
me to Algiers in a day : you will learn all about that animal in 
the Koran." 

** How is it," asked Hammerton, '* that our master iias never 
been to Fez since I have been here I" 

** 'Tis a vile Toad," replied Mustapha, **and nothing but tyran- 
ny and oppression along it: if soldiers were wanted, they would 
as soon take him as they would bastinado you. No, no, Allah be 
praised ! our master is no fool ; he spends his life as a great 
man ought to do who is preparing for heaven : he rises early, 
goes to the bath, smokes his pipe, reclines in the shade, has the 
terrestrial houris to sing to him, drinks sherbet, sips coffee, says 
his prayers, eats, drinks, has his choice of the beauties, goes to 
bed, and never <cofidescend8 to think, or to do any work. Allah! 
Allah ! what would I not give fiir one such day of real happi- 
ness, to lie by the side of the fountain aiul he&r thet birds sing.'* 

" Yes," said Hammerton ; '' on those mossy banks to recline 
while the bubbling water lulled you to sleep !" 

** What know you of this place ?" said Mustapha, his musta- 
chios standing out like a cat's whisker : ** has the dog of a 
Christian dar^ to profane the retirement of the righteous?" 

** Don't be angry, Mustapha : in my country we have books, 
which tell us that in almost all gardens belonging to the faithful 
there are fountains and mossy lM.nks ; and our master being a 
great lord, I thought he would have what all other great men 
nave. 

** 'Tis well, Christian," he said : " now go, and I'll make a 
Turk of you lo-morrow." 

Hammerton now saw that the time for action was arrived : he 
began cautiously to collect those things which would be of ser- 
vice, and resolved not to hazard a discovery by venturing to the 
wall until his master and Mustapha had started on their expe- 
dition. One thing alarmed him : it was the usual custom for 
men of his master's rank to travel with their women ; the poor 
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creatures were packed up in a coop like chickens going to mar- 
ket, cautiously excluded from the prying eyes of the curious;— 
he would therefore remain uncertain whether the English girl 
would be taken. away or not As inquiry would only provoke 
suspicion, like bis Turkish master he left all things to fiite, 
trusting Chat the girl by some female adroitness would contrive 
to avoid the journey. 

The first fleam of the morning saw the master, Mustapha, 
four slaves all armed, with a hen-coop of women, ready to set 
forth on their journey to Algiers. Before -they started, the 
master called Hammerton and addressed him : ** Dog," said he, 
'* Mustapha has told me that you have seen the error of your be- 
liet^ and are willing to become a Mussulman : take this — it is 
the book of the Prophet; read it^ for you can read, I am told. 
I leave you behind, for you are, Mustapha says, learned as a 
Hakem : if the women are sick, cure them ; if one dies," and 
here he made a sign with his hand that no one could misinter- 
pret. "Abdallah, take charge of the house, and tremble!" 
With considerable elegance of manner he held forth his hand 
for his pipe, which his dirty-mouthed slave had puffed into a 
light ; and giving his horse the rein, the clattering hoo6 re- 
sounded along &e enclosure, and in a few minutes he and his 
retinue were iar away. 

Now came the decisive time. Hammerton felt that quick 
pulsation of the heart which precedes all dangerous under- 
takings ; he felt how absent he must appear in mind to all ob- 
servers, and he endeavoured to blind the dishonest Abdallah, 
who, finding himself left behind as master, at once gave himself 
the airs of a great man, (all emancipated slaves are tyrants^) 
and threatened to bastinado Hammerton if his work was not 
better done. With increased alacrity Hammerton continued 
his labours; he offered bis services to his imperious master, who* 
naturally indolent, now enjoyed the height of Turkish luxury. . 

In the evening, the camels that remamed were brought with- 
in the enclosure, and, as usual, suffered to go loose on the 
ground ; but the driver, having profited by Mustapha^s advice, 
made them drink much. Often did Hammerton's looks wander 
towards the wall, and once he caught a hasty glance of the 
English girl whose life he was pledg^ to save. 

Abdallah, finding himself free from all restraint, indulged in 
his love of smoking opium, and, like all those who carry that 
passion to excess, he became intoxicated even to madness ; he 
rolled about unconscious of his actions, raved, stamped, and fell. 
The few remaining slaves, glad to get repose, and wearied 
from the heat of the day, and the oppressive labour they had un- 
dergone, crept to their sleeping-places; whilst Abdallah, havin|Er 
vented his igipotent rage in endeavouring to kick Hammerloi^ 
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•onk from the nvine of a inaidman into the idiot's slumber. No 
time was now to be lo^ : Hammerton secured Abdallah's fire- 
arms and sabre, and with restless impatience watched the moon 
as it slowly declined towards the horizon. 

Ail at lengrth slept ; not even the slightest noise was heard ; 
the brightness of the night was partially obscured by some pass- 
ing clouds. Hammerton now gently placed the arms in his belt, 
and having wound up his mind for anv act of desperation* he 
offered up a hastv prayer, took the ladder, placed it against the 
wall, surmounted, and descended without fear into the garden— 
the earthW paradise which Mustapha had pictured as the retreat 
of Sloth iaimed by Pleasure — and with tne same signal as be- 
fore gave notice of his approach. Again the English slave ap- 
peared: more anxious than before, she almost pushed her deli- 
verer up the ladder; but again she found the calm reason of her 
rescuer at variance with her excited hurry. 

<< You cannot go in that dress," said Hammerton ; ** the very 
circumstance of a woman robed as yoa are, travelling without 
the usual preparations of camel skins for conveyance, would 
excite suspicion. Go dress yourself as a man, if you are dis- 
turbed clap your hands. This night we must escape, or never. 
Be not over scrupulous ; take whatever money or jewels you 
can find. I have provided some food for ourselves and the 
camels, — ^I have made every preparation, and onlv wait now to 
hang the water-ekins and place you on the camera JmcIc. Bo 
not trifle with time : I will not leave you, though all the old 
women of EKHarib come forth to claim you: armed as I am, I 
noij perish, but I will npt^cannot retract** 

She immediately obeyed Hammerton, who spoke as one in 
authority, whose airections must be complied with. But little 
time elapsed before she again appeared, dressed as desired : she 
had, amongst other Y^luable articles, appropriated to herself a 
pair of pistols, with some cartridges, and although tha dress 
fitted but badly, yet Hammerton nuide no objection, but, taking 
her hand, led her to the ladder. ** You must mount first,*' said 
she, *^or I doubt if I could ascend in safety: seeing you before 
me will make me brave any danger.*' 

JVo seaman ever scudded* aloft with more sprightliness than 
did Hammerton. When they had descended on the outer side, 
the girl looked back: **I have,** she said, "taken these pistols 
of the Turk with me, that in event of our beinff retaken, I may 
destroy myself with them, rather than again ftal into that hor- 
rible captivity. Now quick, and let us away.** 

'* Not quite so fast, young lady," said Hammerton : *' befqjre 
we go, I must borrow a spare turban and skull-cap from my new 
master Abdallah ; his pipe and tobacco-pouch I must have disc, 
and the spare travelling-tent and pole will not be useless lumber. 
We have a hard game to play, and we must be attentive to the 
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ciiBtoms which prevail in these parts: a man without a pipe 
would be like a Turk without a turban." 

Hammerton soon reappeared : a camel was laden with the 
water-skins, tent, and a quantity of millet and barley-cakes : 
some dates and brans were also placed upon the animal; a pack- 
saddle, such as are used in that country, was covered with some 
linen, and the fair fugitive was placed on it. Hammerton warn- 
ed her that the animal would, unlike ^ horse, rise with its hind 
feet first On the other camel he was soon astride, and both 
moved forward. When clear of the ground and on the road, 
Hammerton e^ve his companion this lesson of advice : " Never 
speak English if any one is near; keep this pipe in your mouth 
*— never mind its not being lighted; and do not on any account 
complain of fatigue. Remember that the step of the camel is 
as light and as noiseless as a lady's footfall on the softest turf: 
keep a vigilant eye^ therefore, behind you ; for if I do not lead, 
the camels will not go more than three miles an hour. And 
now, fiiir lady, I must change your name for you,«-fbr the fu* 
ture you must answer to Sidi Kalif : my own must undergo an 
alteration also, and you will remember me only as Abdallah 
Chebic. We have a desperate undertaking before us ; you must 
for a time unsex yourself and be a man, or I fear you will sink 
under the severe privations we must suffer." 

'* Abdallah," replied his companion, your orders shall be obey- 
ed: I who rebuked you with beino; a coward will not myself 
sink under the imputation. Death is fiir preferable to the life I 
hare led ; and rather than again fall into the hands of that old 
Turk, I would encounter an^ peril or privation. This camel's 
motion," continued the fugitive, ** is not unlike the disagreeable 
pitch of the Rover." 

** The ship of the Desert," replied Hammerton, ** although 
&med for the silence of its progress, does, as you say, pitch 
about like a jolly-boat in a head-sea. We shall get accustomed 
to it, however, before we arrive at our journey's end." 

^ And hdw distant may that spot be which we so anxiously 
seek, Abdallah 1" 

^* That, fair Sidi, is as yet uncertain. I have resolved not to 
attempt to pass to the northward, because my namesake will 
mount the dironiedary and scour the country in that direction, 
and those animak have gone more than one hundred miles in 
a day, whilst our dull sailing ships hardly ever exceed thirty.-— 
I am now, if the stars do not deceive me, or my compass fail in 
its constancy, steering to the south ; we e(half leav^ El-Harib 
on the right, and by keeping the camels on their full pace, we 
shall overtake the caravan going to Timbuctob. I propose to 
join it as merchants going to the Grold Coast. The rest we must 
leave to chance ; we may oe prisoners of the Moors before night, 
and then all our plans will be useless. I must make these 
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camels go quicker by sinking to them ; they require the voice 
to encourage them, and they know the pong of their driver as 
well as I remember one sun^ by the fiiir sultana of a Turk when 
she rebuked me for not danng to save her." 

^No more of that, Abdallah, I entreat you; if you knew what 
I have aufiered, you would instantly forgive my hasty reproach: 
I feel now like the bird escaped from its cage, yet rearing that 
my wilder brethren may tear me to pieces. But why did you 
leave that dromedary for Abdallah to hunt us with ?" 

** For this reason : had I taken it, only one could have used 
it : it would have outstepped the camel, or it would have been 
fiitigned by its one continued dull pace. I know Abdallah well ; 
he will go the very route he ought not. Luckily we leave no 
trace benind us, or a Moor would follow our path as surely as 
the blood-hound does its prey. Tr^ now to go to sleep ; for we 
must continue our journey all this night tuul all the morrow 
without stopping." 

"If I attempt to sleep, I shall fall," replied Hammerton's com- 
panion; "for my whole strength is requisite to keep me in 
security." 

" Custom, Sidi Ealif, is a great master : many an hour you 
will sleep on that faithful beast, if we do but escape to-morrow's 
danffer." 

Hammerton now commenced singing a Moorish song which 
he had learnt, at the sound of which the camels quickened their 
pace. 

" It is hard," said Sidi, " to sing when life is at stake !" 

V It is harder to be silent when hope inspires the song. On 
your left side you will find some dates; eat them sparingly, and 
take great care to watch the water skin^, that they do not leak ; 
the long desert before us, if all be true, will try our courage 
and our patience." 

" There are men behind us !" said Sidi. 

" Keep cool," continued Hammerton : " it is God's mercy to 
us, — they are, like ourselves, going in search of the caravan, 
which lefl £1-Harib yesterday." 

Here Hammerton began another Moorish song, having enjoin- 
ed silence upon his companion, and the camels again quickened 
their pace : their followers maintained their relative distance, 
without appearing to approach them. 

In vain did Sidi endeavour to make her camel approach near- 
er to Hammerton's ; the animal knew its station, and would not 
move one inch faster than its usual stride. Hammerton watch- 
^1 for her safety, told her not to jerk the rope, for the camel 
might lie down ; and reassured her, by pointing out those be- 
hind which followed one after the other like wild-ducks in a 
flight 

It was now growing towards morning. The sudden gleams 



of light which lit up the eastern horizon ushered in the day ; 
and alreadjr might a gray horse he seen a mile off, (the Turkish 
way of estimating daylight,} when Hammerton perceived his 
friends astern. Keeping more to the eastward, the country 
round ahout them was entirely open — there was no human habi- 
tation ; the distant hills, with Mount Atlas overtopping all, were 
just visible behind them ; whilst in front, the prospect appeared 
like entering on eternity : there was no tree to guide them — all 
seemed one dreary plain ; the grass over which the camels had 
trodden during the ni^ht, from the time they had left the road 
to El-Harib, was now rast changing its verdure into sand : the 
strong refraction of light, as the sun shone, placing a shrub, as 
it were, hig^ in the heavens, and enlarging it into a tall tree, 
whilst a camel in that direction, with a man on its back, appear- 
ed like a huge castle with an immense turret, convinced Ham- 
merton that to the south-east all was sand. In front there seem- 
ed an interminable sea ; behind them, the mountains which 
greet the homeward-destined caravans after their tedious jour- 
ney through the Desert 

*' There are but three men near us, Sidi : we will edge to- 
wards them ; we must find out whether they suspect us. Keep 
you silent ; from them I must glean their destination : we may 
find friends in them who may prove most useful. They will 
not be afraid of us ; and the more we are, the less likely are 
the Moors to attack us." 

With this determination, Hammerton altered his direction 
more to the eastward, the camel of Sidi following close iii his 
wake. When within speaking-distance, Hammerton gave the 
true '* Salam Aleikoum, * which was returned in the same man- 
ner, both parties rather distrusting their neighbours: indeed, 
the quick eye of Sidi saw the hands of the second and third 
men upon their pistols, and she nearly betrayed her sex and 
country by expressing her fears in English. 

" We seek the caravan going to Timbuctoo,'* said Abdallah : 
''and, Allah be praised ! we have encountered those of the true 
&ith, who will not be misers of their intelligence.'* 

The leading man of the strangers bowed gracefully afler the 
Oriental manner, and replied, *' we also seek the caravan; by 
night we ought to overtake it; for its first day's march is always 
slow, to allow those who have missed it through negligence to 
repair the error. In this case we cannot rebuke each other." 

Here the old gentleman, whose fiice bespoke a careless disre- 
gard of danger and a glorious defiance of fatigue, took his pipe, 
and, after striking a light and placing it in the bowl, he drew in 
the smoke strongly, imd then ofller^ it to Hammerton. This 
calumet of peace and good will was eagerly received ; the second 
man dso proffered a pipe to Sidi. The incautious and yet 

12* 
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watchful lady, not having practised thia art, with eager bfeath 
drew in the smoke, and forthwith commenced a salute of coughs, 
whioh lasted some mindtes. 

** Tis a bad omen,*" said the second roan, rather displeased at 
this unfortunate cough, ** to find the offering of friendship sicken 
in the mouth." 

** He is young," replied Hammerton, **and my brothel's sick- 
ness has been long. Our Hakem, who, by the blessing of Al]ah, 
is wiser than men in general, forbade him to smoke ; his greedi- 
ness to receive the profiered friendship, and the long restraint 
from it, occasioned the cough : may your hand honour the pipe 
of Abdallah Chebic !" 

This set all smooth again, the Turk remarking that 'Uhe 
boy was indeed youn? and sickly to &ce so ffreat a journey." — 
Hammerton, althougn he saw that he could pass muster with 
either Moor or Turk, began to tremble for young Sidi: the 
great change from a harem to a desert, without preparation, 
without knowledge of the camel^s stride, would soon fatigue 
her ; and then what was to be done ! To loiter behind the ca- 
ravan would be to court destruction : pirates on shore hang upon 
the large fleet of inland ships, as privateera do upon the ocean. 
Had the firat day's march been trifling, and the fatigue increased 
by degrees, a child might be weaned from luxuiy to rough 
uw[e; but after the dull, unvarying^ monotony of a Turkish 
garden, to be placed upon a pack-saddle on a camel's back, and 
have to sit there from eleven at night until eight o'clock the 
next evening, with hardly one hour's intermission, would try 
the mettle of a huntsman. However, the excitement occasioned 
by the fear of being followed, enabled her to bear up against the 
sensation of fatigue and desire of sleep 

**The boy," said th& -second man, ** looks behind him at the 
mountains, as if he had left the black-eyed beauty to weep un- 
til his return ; he sends a kiss on every breeze, aud lifts his eyes 
to Allah, as if to pray for her he loves." 

•*'Tis nearly so," replied Hammerton: "beyond El-Harib 
dwells his favourite sister : our journey, if prosperous, will be 
the last we make ; and the poor boy may well feel pain at leav- 
ing her he loves to face the dangers of the desert'* 

** Allah be merciful !" said the first man, «* has the sickly boy 
been here before 1" 

" No," replied Hammerton, " nor myself either. Our trade 
was carried on at Algiers ; but there no luck befel us. Almost 
ruined, we hardly even hoped for this opportunity to retrieve 
our fortunes ; we must trust to destiny." 

** The winter of sorrow," replied the leading man, " is suc- 
ceeded by the reviving strength of spring, and the darkest night 
is followed by the brightest day :— may your destiny be good !" 

The two parties continued together, exchanging few words. 
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Whenerer the camels grew short in their stride, the song 
soon cheered them onwaras ; and thos, until the heat of the san 
liecame too oppressive to he borne, they journeyed forward. — 
There yet remained some signs of vegetation, and here and 
there were still some small shrubs, and wells were not infre- 
quent On arriving at one of these, the three men halted, di^ 
mounted, and, turning their camels adrift to feed, threw them- 
selves down and sought repose. Hammerton*s camel instantly 
stopped, and it required some little persuasion to make it move 
on a^ain. 

" Whither go youl*' asked the first speaker: " we are all well 
provided, and in the name of the Prophet, who enjoins hospitali- 
ty, the stranger is welcome." 

•• We thank you," replied Hammerton ; *• but the more we 
separate now, the more likely we are to gain our ends. If I see 
the caravan from yonder tree, I will waive my fold from its sum- 
mit ; and then we can repose together when the object is at- 
tained.'* 

No sooner had they passed beyond the reach of voice, than 
Sidi said, in a weak, faltering tone, '* We must stop, or I shall 
faint" 

*' Courage ! now or never !" replied Hammerton :. ** gain but 
yonder tree, and underneath its shade you shall repose. To 
stop now, with the fiery sun upon us, would be fttal; your next 
ride shall be easier. See ! see ! it is near us ^ continue for half 
a mile, and then half your troubles will be over.** 

" O that I could die, and thus release you T' said the poor 
wearied girl. "I fear I shall now drag you to the eartn in 
your generous efforts to save me : but 1 have the heart of a 
woman, and if I cling until my nails are torn from my fingers,.! 
shall endeavour to gain that tree. But pray urge the camels 
forward !" 

With a tremulous voice, for Hammerton was much fatigued, 
he sang the Moorish song ; and* the faithful creatures, apparent- 
ly unwearied, soon gained the tree. He now dismounted, and 
making the other camel kneel down, took the fkinting Sidi in 
his arms and laid her in the shade. The skins of water were 
then taken off; and after bathing her temples, the poor creature 
awoke to experience all the miseries of life. 

In the mean time, Hammerton, whose generous disposition 
prompted him to forget his own troubles in alleviating hers, got 
some dates and biscuits. With these and some water a spare 
repast was made. But Hammerton worked and ate at the same 
time. His prudent foresight had prompted him to take with 
him one of the skins used to carry women : this he arranged 
with sticks to act as stretchers, and with the rope he slung this 
uneasy bed on one side, and balanced it pn the other with the 
water-skins. Having done this, he placed the saddle for a pil- 
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low, and covered it over with some of his friend Abd&llah's gar* 
menta. He then fell asleep himself; hut even in that sleep he 
was sensible of all around him. 

How lon^ he slept, he knew not ; but he was awakened by a 
cry from Sidi for assistance. The drowsiness of over-fatiffue 
almost overpowered him, when the sound of a pistol startled him 
into activity. Before him stood Abdallah, whose name he had 
usurped, and whose garments he had stolen. The ball aimed 
at him as he lay sleeping had missed him and slightly wounded 
his companion. Before he could recover his surprise or find his 
fire arms, his old associate had levelled a pistol at him, and but 
for the firenzied effi>rtof tbegirl, he must have been killed. She 
had drawn a pistol, hardly knowing whether it was loaded, and, 
pulling the trigger, it went off: Abdallah fell, and Hammerton's 
defender faint^ The affrighted and wounded dromedary, 
which had been fired at and nit by Hammerton, turned short 
round, and with the corpse of him who rode it dangling by its 
side,^for it was sustained by one leg being entangled in the 
trappings,— it took its quick flight towards 5xe mountain& 

Having restored the warrior Sidi to herself, and with vrords 
which came from a feeling heart expressed his gratitude, Ham- 
merton bound up the wound which was on the left arm. 

** We must be moving," said Hammerton : *' our friends are 
already mounted, and I am anxious to keep before them ; for they 
will be a rear-guard for us. I marked the course with my com- 
pass which we steered before. — And now, fiiir lady, let me lift 
you into your bed; and trust to me to be vigilant in endeavour- 
ins to repay the life you have eriven me." 

The slight pressure of Sid?s hand which held that of Ham- 
merton was gently increased, as if she feared to make this first 
advance which gratitude to her deliverer prompted. He placed 
her gently in the skin, and, with apparently more solicitude for 
her comfort than when tbev first began their journey, said, 
" Sleep, sleep, pretty Sidi V^ He gently placed his finger on 
her eyelids, and with a smile continued, ** This will darken the 
day, which before was too bright for mortal sight." A blush came 
over the girl's cheeks, and a sigh escaped the ears of all but him 
for whom it was intended. 

Hammerton, much relieved by his slight sleep, now mounted 
his camel, and directing it in a south-by-east direction, found he 
was going exactly to the same point as his friends behind him. 
The heat was oppressive, but every moment made it less so. 
The sun was fast sinking ; still no sign of the caravan was visi- 
ble ; not a sound disturbed the profound stillness of the air ; the 
earners spongy feet trod silently on the sand. In vain, as the haze 
grew less, did Hammerton strain his eyes. Another hour, and 
daylight would be passed : what then was to be done 1 '* If we 
do not see the smoke by sunset," said he to his companion, ** we 
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must stop and keep close to our friends. By them we must be 
guided ; and when night comes, we must sleep near them. We 
will make the best use of this hour, and keep the beasts at their 
quickest pace: if we could but guide those near us to the cara- 
van, it would be a service not easily forgotten.** 

^ Hush !'* she replied, as she raised herself up so as to look 
over the edge of the skin ; ** I hear the cry of an animal more 
on our right : listen ! again Lhear it distinctly." 

'*! cannot hear it," said Hammerton; ** but no chance must 
be thrown away." He altered his coarse, as he jokingiy said, 
*' two points to starboard," and kept the head of the ship of the 
Desert at south-by-west. Both now strained their ears, still n6 
sound was conveyed to them : at length, charming sight ! a co- 
lumn of smoke was observed to rise gradually in the air. Ham- 
merton immediately waved a scarf affixed to his scimitar, and 
kept it in motion until his friends behind him had answered it, 
and altered their direction. The smoke was seen on the right 
hand, and shortly afterwards the camels lifted up their long 
noses, as if they had received intelligence through a different 
sense: — the caravan was before them slowly wending on its 
way. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Adventures in the Desert 

TnEB caravan bad halted ; and this was the last night of re- 
pose, as henceforth they were to travel by night and rest by 

Hammerton had never seen a caravan before, and he became 
alarmed at the multitude with whom he was about to associate. 
Observing a vacant space between two loads of merchandise, he 
stopped his camel, erected his tent, and placed his wounded 
companion in safety. The strangers with whom they had con- 
versed during the day pitched their tents near him, and came 
to make inquiries as to the cause which had occasioned the re- 
port of firearms. The story was related exactly as it happen- 
ed, with, only this addition — that the man was a predatory Moor, 
and in the act of getting off his dromedary when the sick bro- 
ther awoke — that the Moor had fired at the one awake and 
wounded him,— that Abdallah was in the act of defence when 
Sidi fired and shot him. The strangers were eloquent in praise 
of the sick boy, who lay quietly wrapped up in the comer of the 
tent, apparently seeking repose. 
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In all caravans, during the first day's march, there are camel- 
merchants and slaves; both the beasts and drivers being for sale, 
the price of each gradually increases as the caravans increase 
their distance. Being rid of the unwelcome presence of the 
strangers, the gold was produced which Sidi had purloined: 
there was ample for the purchase of a slave and a camel ; and 
these two, themselves just released from slavery, were but too 
glad to buy a fellow-creature to assist them in their perilous 
undertaking. The lad whom they bought was a Moor, who was 
forthwith installed as camel-driver. 

The water-skins were Ailed, and our two adventurers sat 
down to their first caravan supper. This repast, under the name 
of Dokhrum^ which is the flour of the millet mixed with honey, 
was greedily devoured : to this was added a few kabobs, bought 
from one of the venders of mutton-flesh in El-Harib. The Moor 
was lodged on the ground under heaven's canopy ; whilst Sidi 
took possession of one side of the tent, and Abdallah of the other. 
Hitherto all had gone on apparently well,^-that they were under 
no fear of discovery was evident ; and having associated them- 
selves with their wandering brethren, although they looked for- 
ward still to many privations, their ultimate escape seemed now 
to be certain. 

The caravan consisted of at least three hundred persops, and 
more than six hundred camels. The people composing it were 
a mixture of Moors and Arabs, — ^merchants fi-om Fez — traders 
from Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers. All sorts of mongrel dialects 
might be heard ; and on this night, as a kind of festivity before 
a general fiuit, the camp was in an uproar ; rude music broke 
npon the ear ; whilst venders of flour,, dates, beans, or millet, 
kept bawling aloud in pursuit of their occupation. Although 
considerably fiitigued, the novelty of the situation and tfaie ex- 
citement of their escape rendered our party indisposed to avail 
themselves of the hours so necessary to restore weary nature. 

Hammerton had taken the precaution to fiisten the entrance of 
their tent, and, previously to the night's slumber, proposed to 
dress the wound of his companion. There is nothing in an 
Englishman beholding the bare arm of a woman : but in cli- 
mates where females are carefully excluded from sight,— where 
the fiice, excepting in slaves, is seldom seen, — the least expos- 
ure appears criminal. This was Sidi's first feeling; but &- 
miliarity soon wore ofl* this restraint. 

Hammerton forgot his usual caution, and spoke in English. 
It happened that when Abdallah pursued the fugitives, he came 
upon the three men who were reclining under tli^ tree : one only 
was awake, and seeing the man approach, he walked towards 
his camels in order to protect them. After the usual *' Salam 
Aleikoum," Abdallah asked if two persons had been seen, one 
young and like a woman, the other with a cast of countenance 
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resembling the infidels who sometimes freqaented the coast^-^ 
The strangrer directed Abdallah to the tree. The curiosity of 
the wandrin^ Arab was excited; and although he kept the 
secret firom his companions, he resolved to ascertain if his con- 
jecture were ri^ht, that the lad who was so cautiously desired 
by the learned Hakem to avoid tobacco wAs of the sex unaccus- 
tomed to pipes. Accordingly, whilst Hammerton was carefully 
dressing the wound of his companion, this man listened outside the 
tent ; and not only did so, but, through a small hole not perce|v 
tible from the inside, was able to obtain a sight of the beauty of 
the Christian girl as her white arm was displayed, and her 
countenance animated by gratitude. Satisfied that they were 
Christians, with the wily character of his countrymen he kept 
the secret to himself, and retired to his own tent too fiitally con- 
vinced of the secret. 

At early dawn each party were busy preparing for the route. 
During this interval another consultation had been held, whether, 
having despatched their pursuer, it would not be better to shape 
a di^S^ent course and endeavour to gain some part of the Me- 
diterranean: but fear that their escape had become generally 
known determined them at all risks to continucf with the cara- 
van to Timbuctoo, and then to endeavour, by joining another 
caravan, to reach the coast * v 

With this intention, they altered their ffarbe, so as to appear 
rather inferior merchants, which indeed their miserable retinue 
sufficiently attested ; — ^the Moorish boy, unused to the kindness 
he now experienced, already began to consider his slavery a 
blessing. 

Their journey at first was over the hard soil covered with 
light sand and loose stones. The pathway made by frequent 
caravans had not been obliterated : except this slight trac^ of 
roan, the whole scene was wildly desolate — not a shrub nor 
tree was to be seen — all around was bleak and barren. The 
desert was like the sea, occasionally showing small waves of 
sand, which, as the breeze increased, swept with frightful velo- 
city over the surface of the earth : sometimes the sky was un- 
clouded, and the rays of the sun became alnu)st intolerable ; the 
easterly wind caused the water to evaporate, and dry up the 
skins until the unmoistened bags cracked; sometimes, when 
the welcome spot where Providence had provided water was 
hailed with delight, upon being tasted it was found so salt as to 
be dangerous to drink. 

Day after day was thus passed, and the companions ventured 
not to utter a word to any but their first friends nnd their slave, 
and night was the time when the cool air invited them to push 
forward. The different wells of Mayara, of Marabouty, of Ek- 
seif, of Amoultaf, were passed, until they arrived at Telig, where 
the caravans occasionally met that came from Cape Blanc, near 
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which the Great Desert of Sahara begins and oyer a part of 
which the caravan had already journeyed. To accomplish the 
journey from Telig to Cape Blanc, it was necessary to go still 
further to the southward, to wells called Tichyt, and thence 
again in a west-north-west coarse to the sea : this information 
was gleaned from their Moorish slave, who, having made fre- 
quent journeys with the caravans, had passed over this tract be- 
mre. 

The wells of Telig are situated in a valley formed by a long 
chain of granite mountains, sterile and bare, which extend firom 
east to west : the soil immediately in the vicinity of the wells 
is of large yellow sand, having but little verdure. No sooner 
was the water scented by the camels, than they broke away 
from all restraint and rushed to the spot In vain did the drivers 
apply the rope's end — ^they would turn short round and rush to 
the place: the consequence was, that the wells were soon 
nearly choked with sand, which the eager animals had trodden 
therem. It required much time before the Moors who accom- 
panied the caravan could clejBir the pits of this incumbrance, and 
before the thirsty men could gratify the imperious wants of na- 
ture. In spits, however, of sand or human beings, the camels 
disputed the point of priority and gained the victory. 

These wells are only four feet in depth; but they yield a 
plentiful supply of water. The taste is rather brackish ; but 
this was not discovered for the first five hours. The sight was 
indeed curiou& Hammerton forgot his charge; and Sidi, 
equally fearless of danger, rushed between the heads of the ca- 
mels, and with outstretched arm filled the calabash. It was 
taken from her grasp, before her thirst was half satisfied, by the 
Moorish boy, who at this moment for the first time doubted her 
sex : there was a scuffle to retain the gourd, and the dress of 
Sidi being torn open in the afifray, her b^m discovered her to 
be a woman. To remedy the disaster, she relinquished the ca- 
labash, which the Moorish boy returned to her after he had 
slaked his burning thirst, his eyes too plainly indicating the dis- 
covery he had m»le. 

The mishap was communicated to Hammerton. To sell the 
Moor would not have made the business better ; to make him a 
confident would be to court treachery, for all of that nation are 
low, cunning, insincere, holding Christians in the lowest estima- 
tion, and ever ready to seize them and commit them to slavery. 
Could the Moor but believe Hammerton .to be a Christian, he 
would have sold bis master. It was resolved between them, 
therefore, to make no allusion to what had occurred, but to be 
more observant of the Mahometan hours of prayer ; and from 
that moment Hammerton was never seen without his Koran. 
His memory bein^ good, he soon learned by heart many verses, 
with which he studiously embellished his remarks; and amongst 
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tbe lew who knew him, ke w«s tecooDted a taost rigid and ex- 
emplary MiMBBlmao. 

The cmvan had now rested its usual time ;. the water-skins 
of the difler^t merchants were filled, and the camels had reco- 
vered a little from the fiitigae they had andergone. The near 
approach of the caravan from Timboctoo now made it reqnisiie 
to decide which route the trayellers should tmke, and fim^ly ti^ 
reserved upon joining the caravan which was expected. In 
order to do this witfamit siispioiont Bidi Was announced as being 
very ill fiiom his wound, which indeed had never properly 
healed. 

The most constant visiter at their tent was the Arab who had 
directed Abdallah in his search : he watched them closely, and 
was often seen in conversation with the Moorish boy. The de^ 
termination to wait^s not conveyed to the slave ; and when 
the usual announcement was made that the caravan would ad- 
vance on its route when the sun went down, preparations were 
(Commenced by Hammerton as usual, and no doubt existed in the 
mind of the Moor but that the iourney would be continued by 
them ihat night During the bustle of removal Hammertcm 
continued to gain time by arranging the conVejrance. for hb sick 
brother; and Ume crept away until they alone remained at the 
wells. 

Far away al(»g the inhospitable desert the track of the slow- 
wending caravan might be still traced in tiie sand, for no breese 
arose to obliterate the steps of the travellers: still the ear could 
catch the distant voice of the drivers as they cheered on their 
camels to incroase their speed. Gradually these sounds grew 
fainter and more fiiint, until the dead silence of the spot made 
even the bold Hammerton tremble at the solitude he had court- 
ed. Left desolate in the midst of the great Sahara, their own 
voices sounded unusually loud, for the ah- was not disturbed 
even by a breeze ; and Sidi sank into dejection, frightened at 
the plan adopted, and tearful of some unpleasant resolt& In the 
mean time, tiie last tinge of daylight had disappeared ; the ca- 
mels were picketed to the ground, or those sagacious animals 
would soon have followed their former associates ; the Moor 
walked lonely and moodily round the solitary tent, and Hammer- 
ton betook himself to the hardest task in afflktion — that of s^ 
fording consolation when he needed it himself. 

" It is a bold step we have taken,** commenced Sidi : ** we 
might be this night made slaves to the Moors, who not unfire- 
quently hover about a caravan and examine the place where it 
has rested.'* 

'' I do not fear that,** replied Hammerton ; ** neither do I foar 
any thing whilst Sidi is near me: her good fbrtane will keep 
us safe from danger.** 

V OL. II. IB 
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«*Good fortune!** rejdied the girl with aittoDiBhineiit : "^mj 
life, like yoars, has been one of sofiering and misfortune." 

^ In this ■olitode," said I&nimertdn, ** where the human voice 
is rarely heard, we mast not be silent, or sleep may overtake us, 
and thus we may be surprised. To keep off the arowsy efl^ts 
of weariness, we must continue to converse, and endeavour to 
find some theme whereon to engage our attention." 

^ Alas !** replied Sidi, *' the sense of my misfortunes is ever 
present to my mind, — ^I can speak of nothing else.'* 

** Confide then your sorrows to me,** repliM Hammerton ; *' in 
becoming acquainted with your grief, I may haply assau^e it** 

** Mine is a sad tale. I am the daughter of an oflicer m the 
navy. My father, after having distinguished himself in many 
actions, did not receive the proper meed of his exertions. I 
grew up under his eye, until, on, fatal day ! my aflfectimis be- 
came engaged to one who had no means of supporting me. My 
mother opposed the union. Opposition is fatal in love. 

*' 1 have no motive to conceal what followed : you have 
known me as the slave of a Turk, confined in his harem. In a 
word then, my admirer having won my affections basely desert- 
ed me, and sailed for the West Indies, leaving me a prey to the 
deepest despondency. In vain I wrote, stating my despair; he 
had been removed to a floating sepulchre, the Shark, and having 
drunk as if courting oblivion, he died at the hospital, my own 
brother hearing from his dying lips his repentance. 

^ My brother's letters hardened my father*s heart against me : 
I was driven from his house. With my own hands I was enabled 
to support myself My mother endeavoured in vain to soften a 
fkther^s an^er: his honour had received a blow he could not 
survive, and he died. 

**No sooner was he dead than I joined my only remaining 
parent Her brother held a situation at Malta, and being unmar- 
ried, was anxious for society : he wrote to us to leave a country 
in which poverty must be our lot, forwarding money to pay our 
passage. We embarked on board the packet;— -I am here, and 
my mother a menial servant in Algiers. 

** I feel relieved now that I have frankly told you all but my 
name^— that is better concealed ; for time may change our situ- 
ations, and you might perhaps sail under my brother. His 
feelings should never be outraged by knowing the sad fate of 
bis sister. — But where is the Moorl" 

Hammerton rose immediately. He bad been so riveted by 
the simple relation of his companion's misfortunes, that, for a 
moment, he forgot his usual prudence. He called aloud for the 
slave, but he was unanswered: be rushed from the tent and 
found his worst fears realised^-^the Moor had gone, and taken 
with him one of the camels, and the water-skins; the rest of the 
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articles were safe, and were instantly removed into the tent 
For the present, the theft could not occasion much discomfort ; 
it would be felt more as they advanced, when they would have 
no convenience-for carrying the proper supply of water. 

To foUow the slave was useless : the night, though not dark, 
had already begun to show some disposition to be windy ; the 
track in the desert would, no doubt, be lost ; and in the event of 
not overtaking the Moor or reaching the caravan, death from 
thirst must ensue. They had an ample supply of millet and of 
dates ; with these they could hold out until assistance came — to 
move must be fatal. 

Sidi's spirit rose with the necessity of the case ; she now ap- 
peared more resolute than her companion. 

" If we die," she said, '* we only meet that inevitable fate 
which in a few years must be ours; but we will struggle to the 
last — Come, Hammerton," she continued, " you shall not de- 
spise me for my fears ; by your side I am ready to live or die ; 
and you will better support my resolution by showing me that 
hope has not forsaken you. Oui* case was much more desperate 
in the house of the Turk; six years did we seek for a propitious 
moment, and shall we droop now, when the caravan may be 
here to-morrow, and both of us reach England in three months?** 

Hammerton looked at her with a steadiness of manner shown 
only in despair. ^ You shall not outdo me in words, although 
you are a woman: I will cling more closely to you now that our 
fate is inevitable ; fear not that we shall fall into slavery with- 
out a struggle. T will not survive your fall. But you only look, 
I fear, at the bright side : the Moor. is leagued with the Anibs 
we first met : he knows we cannot move mm the wells or we 
must die of thirst: he knows us for Christians, and he despises 
us doubly for having held him as a slave. Our ftte is sealed ! 
I canfiot shut my eyes to what must follow. We cannot fly-^ 
we cannot escape: around us is the vast Desert, a trackless 
sand, to guide |is through which we require the experienced eye 
that recognises every stone ; the wind has blown the sand over 
the earners tracks. It is useless to waste words. I almost fear 
to leave you whilst I take the camels to the wells : stir not 
ftom the tent, and I will soon return.** 

" No, Hammerton,'* replied the girl ; *• jrou have claimed me 
as a wife, — it is my duty to divide the toil with you. I must 
learn bow to guide these unwieldy animals, for I would rather 
do any thing than remain alone m this awful and mysterious 
silence ; my voice seems to return to me, and there is a depres- 
sion in our loneliness which nothing can cheer— riot even those 
bright stars.'* 

" They form the southern cross," replied Hammerton, ** and 
are the only lamps which guide the caravan.— Even now I al- 
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most feel ineliDed to try to escape, and trust to my nemory of 
the position i^ the stars : but the water^kins are gooe, and De^th 
would ride behind us at sunrise." 

The camels were taken to the wells, and drank freely. They 
were then allowed to browse about the side of the hill, and glean 
the scanty grass or herbs which still remained ; while HAimer- 
ton, taking the hand of Sidi, led her to the tent, and after offer- 
ing up his prayers, endeavoured to obtain some sleep. 



CHAPTER xnr. 

A Companion in the DsMrt^ — ^The Simoom.— 'Death in the Sahara. 

Bt daylieht both were on the alert ^ The camels were ready, 
and seemed to welcome their masters. The wind had subsided, 
and Hammerton found, on examination of the track of the ca- 
ravan, that not the slightest mark remained, and he and his com- 
panion were, like Adam and £ye, alone. Their conversation 
naturally turned to the expected arrival of the caravan from 
Timbuctoo. 

^ It ouf^ht to arrive bv the day alter to-morrow at the far- 
thest," said Sidi; ^ and if sold does not fail, we will soon repair 
our error, and survive the difficulties by which we are snrround- 
ed. But I fear my strength is not equal to my rradution ; I 
feel the approaeh of fever, and here in this dreadful solitude 
must I linger without the kind hand of affection which w(Hnan 
bestows upon woman in affliction. If I die, remember me as 
your companion in misfortune, and may Heaven restore you to 
your country and friends !" 

^ Poor Sidi !" said Hammerton ; *' I have nqthinff to soothe 
your sorrows but words! You had better remain in the tent, and 
not expose yourself to the sun." 

** How can I consent to lose sight of the only human being in 
this immense solitude ! — the very camels seem aware of their 
dreary situatitti, and come near us, as if to borrow courage (torn 
companionship with their masters. 1 tremble when alone, and 
my mind sickening with my body, makes me &ncy the decep- 
tive water before us, a sea rushing onward to swallow us up.~r- 
Hammerton, do not leave me ; I cannot bear to be alone : my 
fimey conjures up an approaching enemy on every side. See, 
that large tower which appears rising from the lake !*— Ah ! as 
I live, it moves I" 

Hammerton, who had supported Sidi in his arms, gazing with 
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melancholy aolicitude on her pale countenance, turned his eyes 
in the direction she indicated, and there beheld the large tower 
evidently moving in the refraction of the mirage. 

The rear of an approaching enemy placed both upon their 
guard ; tbe^ instantly drew nearer to their camels, and the sa- 
gacious animals, seemingly aware of the approach of one of 
their own kind, elongated their necks and screamed a welcome. 

The stranger seemed unable to control his animaU it rushed 
to the well,' and having slaked its thirst, rose suddenly and dis- 
mounted its rider. Hammerton instantly approached : the rider 
lay apparently dead ; his eyes were sunken, his ikce thin, and, 
although life was not extinct, the pulse seemed to flutter in the 
last struggle before death. The stranger was removed to 
the tent where the hand of Sidi chafed his burning forehead, 
whilst Hammerton bathed his heated face and moistened his 
parched lips. By degrees animation faintly returned ; the stran- 
ger opened his eyes, but closed them almost instantly. Some 
millet soaked in water and sweetened with honey was placed in 
the stranger's mouth, and after a short time the action of swal- . 
lowing was perceptible ; but overcome by the unwonted exer- 
tion, he fell into a heavy slumber. 

*^Be careful,** said Hammerton to Sidi, as he withdrew her 
from the tent, " not to betray either your sex, your country, or 
your religion. Every word spoken must be Moorish; our tale, 
that we are travellers from £1-Harib, bound to Timbuctoo; sick- 
ness had overtaken us, and we await the caravan going to Cape 
Blanco, in order to retrace our steps by that route, as no other 
to Timbuctoo will arrive for two months. This man must be 
an Arab : he will become our friend when onCe he has eaten 
salt with us. Reniember, brother, you are sick." 

** I need no firiendly hint to make me feel that, Hammerton ; . 
although this incident has excited me much, and I feel better. 
We must ensure his protection by kindness." 

*' Most certainly, if we feared him, we could easily rid our- 
selves of our apprehensions : but I would rather live to fear 
him than reduce the living to our lonely selves. When hie 
awakes, do you appear reading this Koran. He may extricate 
US from our miserable situation." 

Hammerton searched the camel of the stranger. The water 
skins were dry and hard,—- tiiey had not contained water, appa- 
rently, for some days ; not a mouthful of food remained, — ^the 
animal seemed almost starving. The saddle was removed and 
placed in the tent Universal silence prevailed, and, except the 
voice of Sidi, which occasionally broke into prayer from the 
Koran, all was a still, solemn solitude. 

When the stranger awoke, he cast his eyes round the tent 
witii some indication of fear: he arose, apparently in health, 

13* 
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felt for his arms, reuuirked bis saddle, and in a quick, harried 
manner asked, ** Where am 1 1*^ 

** With friends,'* replied Hammerton, ** who will relieve you : 
this pledge of friendship is offered/* 

The stranger took some salt and swallowed it : Hammerton 
and Sidi did the same. 

^^'Tis welt," continued the stranger: *^what brings you 
herel" 

Hammerton related the truth* 

*< Natives of EI-Harib V said the stnnger. 

^ No," replied Hammerton ; ^ but natives of the seanahore 
beyond.*' 

Apparently satisfied, the stranger opened the tent, looked at 
the sun, cast his eyes towards the point firom which he had come, 
and having for a moment watched his camel, took the water- 
skins and walked to the wells. 

Hammerton accompanied him, and asked him . if it was his 
intention to stay with them, or'if he could guide them to some 
better place. 

'* 1 came," replied the stranger, ** for money, and nearly lost 
my life : you have restored the one» which shall be yielded up, 
or I will have my due. I am one of the Trakant Moors : like 
the Arabs in their deserts, we are masters in that of Sahara; 
we exact tribute from all caravans passing Uirougb our sandy 
inheritance. I with my men was to have met the caravan going 
to Timbuctoo, here; but we were assailed by our own brethren 
who inhabit the Desert &rther eastward, who drove qs from 
our encampment, routed and dispersed us. I fled, and arrived 
here. — Allah be praised ! all is told. You have restored me; I 
will not leave the stranger to perish. In that caravan we have 
three of oi)r men, dressed as merchants ; they will exact the 
payment, and return with the caravan going to the coast, whither 
you seek to go. But we must away &om this spot : our hostile 
brethren intend to attack the returning caravan, and are now 
within two days' march of u& The skins will be soaked by 
evening; prepare yours, and those of your sick brother: an 
hour before the sun j^oes down we must remove; for if our 
messenger has met with the returning caravan, it will turn to 
the westward, avoiding these wells, the best in the Desert. — 
Fear not, for your ^ide; I know ev^ry one of the few shrubs 
which grow upon this moving face of nature. Load your camels : 
if the enemv come, you are slaves, and I a burden to be easily 
disposed of.' 

Hammerton then related the flight of the Moorish servant, 
and the circumstance which had attended it. 

** Fear not," continued the stranger : ** from thct description, 
those Arab9 are our spies; none dare strike if Hossein holds up 
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his handfl. But I am no longer a chief: my skins most do for 
all; by to-morrow morning we will be better provided with 
food. Before sanset we move : go eomfort your hretherr— he 
shall be my son, and I will be his ikther. I was not quite so 
near death as you thought, and in my apparent slumbers I learnt 
that 1 was preserved* and felt the h&ud of friendship chafe the 
forehead of adversity. We have eaten salt; we must now 
slanke off the black dust of misfortune, and cover our fiices with 
whiteness:— I will lead you to the coast Prepare some food, 
Abdallah : to-morrow we shall replenish from one of our secret 
stores.— Hark !" Hossein threw himself on the sand, and» 
keeping his ear close to the surface, listened without breathing. 
^ The hunted lion fears the wind," he continned ; ** and hunted 
man the breath of human nature. — Go, get ready: I will pre-t 
pare the camels for the journey." 

la the evening they left the wells, and struck off to the north- 
west. There appeared no speck to guide them, and yet their 
route was in a straight direction.- The camels stalked on qui** 
etly; not a word was uttered until nearly midnight. When 
Hossein abruptly remarked, '* You are not natives of £1-Huib, 
you say ; neither are you from Algiers, Tripoli, nor Tetuan : 
your speech though good, is not of the Trakaat Moors, or of the 
people about Morocco; you have another language — what is 
itV^ ' 

*' We have eaten salt together, Hossein," answered Hammer- 
ton,—*** we are pledged to each other : why, therefore, "this sus- 
picion?' 

** You doubt who I am," replied Hossein, ** who thus leads 
you over the Desert. I, seeing you have no merchandise, doubt 
your story: no mangoes from El-Harib to Timbuctoo for the 
sake of the ride. I am your friend, your protector : without me 
you would starve^—" . 

"And without us," interrupted Hammerton, '*you would 
have — ^" 

** —Died," continued Hossein, calmly. ** It was not my des- 
tiny : Allah is merciful ! When the day comes, I shall be ready. 
Whilst I live, I pray as I travel ; and in robbing a caravan, Al- 
lah is never forgotten. What says the Koran which you read 1 
^Itjdiall be no crime in you if ye seek an increase from your 
Lord by trading during the pilgrimage.' Life is a pilgrimage; 
we tr^e with the strongest, and lighten the burden of the 
weakest. From this you know my lifo : be candid with me." 

" I will," said Hammerton, ** if by the sacred pledge, and by 
the Koran, you will swear not to leave us." 

** I swear," said Hossein, ** be ye infidel dog or true believer, 
—Moor, opposed to me by revenge, — slave, sdd and escaped,—^ 
or leper-stricken Jew, never to leave nor harm you ; but, a& a 
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man, a chief, and a Trakant, to do the rights of hoapitalify a^ 
cording to oar creed. Speak !^ 

*' We are Chriatian slaves, escaped from mieeiy. We were 
taken in a ship, sold at Algiers, conveyed to El-Harib, at near it, 
and after six or seven years* cra^l- bond8£^s».^ve endeavoured 
to fly.— Have you a father or a mother, a brother or a sister, 
whom you love ? If so^ would you not break firom captivity to 
see them once more before you died ? Would you, a man, a 
true believer in the Prophet, whose law you iiromise to fhlfil, be 
a slave to a Christian, and not strive to shake off the shackle 
which bound you like a beast to its load ? Speak, for yon are a 
man — and a bold one too, or the eye of the hawk has been placed 
in the head of the- dove; — if vott would so strive to be free, is it 
a sin in a Christian to have the feelings of a mani** 

" Thou hast spoken well,'* replied the Moor : ** what you have 
done, by Allah ! was nobly done ; and you have risked the long, 
dreary march of the caravan to avoid the Moors oi the north. 
You have acted wisely ; but you are yet slaves." 

Hammerton, whose ears had greedily caog:ht every sound, at 
the mention of the word ** slaves** felt for his pistol, and. half 
drew it from his belt The Moor saw the motion of his hand, 
and coolly said, ** Abdallah, is your reason gone? If I die, who 
will guide you in this pathless sand ? and would you spill the 
blood of the man with whom you have eaten salt 1 You, too, 
repeat the instructions of the Koran ; but, being an infidel, you 
act like a perfidious Jew. I will guide you to the coast, I will 
show you the waters of the great lake ; but as you have doubted 
my word, so also I doubt your friendship To the coast I will 
see you in safety ; then Allah protect you ! for Hossein will 
leave you.'* 

Hammerton had made up his mind not to be led back a slave 
without trying his skill with the pistols about him. He told 
Sidi, in English, that he doubted the fidelity of Hossein, and 
advised her to be on her ffuard : from that moment not<^ word 
was said. Hossein kept his eyes fixed upon a star ; the hours 
of darkness passed, and the streaks of daylight appeared. 

The sun had risen about an hour, when Hossein, looking care- 
fully around him, said, **Thi8 way, Abdallah. See you yon 
shrub 1 fix the tent close to that : before you have done it, I will 
be with you.'* 

''Stay, Hossein, stay!** cried Sidi: "you are a chief^— you 
have sworn and repeated your friendship; will you leave a 
wofl&an, a weak woman, to die in this horrible place ?" 

" A woman !** said the Moor as he turned his camel towards 
her: '*by Allah, it it a Frangi woman! Fright must have 
blinded me, or I could have told f)rom your eyes that your heart 
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belonged not to a man. Near this place we have provisiom; I 
know where to find them ; I will return with them shortly.** 

You have with you the only drop of water,** continued Sidi 
as she stretched out her hands: " you wiil not leave us, Hosseint 
I implore you, I pray you, leave us not for a moment !** 

*' Holy Prophet !** said Hossein with great coolness, *' women 
are all alike,— -Arab, Persian, Morocco^ Frangi, or Negro; if 
once they get frightened, they would not believe even in a Turk. 
You rubbed my head and cooled my parched lips,** he continued 
as he addressed her ; '' I owe you the hospitality you have shown 
me : my word is pledged ; before you are ready to eat in shelter 
from the sun, I will bring lAore food for you. Waste no more 
time in words : an Arab or a Trakant Moor never speaks &lselv ^ 
for if I were inclined to deal treacherously^ who could avert the 
blowr* 

Hammerton made no remark, but guided his eamels towards 
the bush. Near it was a small sprinkling of scanty grass, and 
the Jiungry animals scarcely allowed time for their masters to 
unlade them before they rushed to the green herbage and ate it. 
Sidi, &tigued, worn out, excited, was hardly able to stand. The 
tent was pitched, and both were soon under its shelter. Sidi, 
weakened by the fatigue, dispirited, wavering, uncertain, burst 
into tears ; and Hammerton, who felt his tongue cleave to his 
clammy mouth, was conscious of his own indifference to life 
from the total want of power or inclination to affi>rd the least 
consolation to hia friend. Even hope scarcely inspired them» 
and they viewed each other with feelings .of despair. 

Some time had elapsed befbre Hossein returned. He brongfat 
with him a great increase of provisions; the ^water-skins had 
not leaked ; and once more confidence was restored to the tra^ 
vellers. Hossein, by hr the strongest of the party, acted more 
as a slave than a master, and by his kind manner restored the 
spirits of bis companions. 

*^ Allah is merciful!** he began: "our stores are not disco* 
vered ; here is suflScient to carry us within two days of the 
great water,— there we have more in concealment. We have 
yet, however, the worst part of the journey to perform : for 
twenty-five long nights must we pursue our route ; on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-fifth, Inshallah ! we shall rejoice*— that is our 
hope. Tell me< Abdallah, what reward do you thiak is due to a 
man who preserves the life of anotl^r 1** 

<* Whatever he can afford : all but to render him a slave is 
dpie to bis preserver ; his name should be cheri^ed with grati- 
tude until life be extinguished.'* 

"^'Tis w^ll, Abdallah. What, think you^ Sidi, is the due of 
him who leaves his own tribe to guide two slaves through the 
D^ert and restore them to liberty 1'* 
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«« All— all, every thui|r," replied 8idi, ••bat life or slavery." 

** Remember your words," continaed the Moot : ^ now eat, 
and then lake yoar rest" 

With a liberal hand he gave each their allowance of water in 
a small calabash ; and when the patched and cracked lips of the 
wanderers had been cooled, and they had drained the bowl of 
its last drop, they were surprised to see the Moor wash oat the 
calabash and throw away a quantity which to them seemed in- 
estimable. Hossein took less than the rest, and, before drink- 
ing, carefully turned the bowl so as not to allow his lips to touch 
the part which had been profaned by infidels. In silence he ate 
his food ; and then, as if perfectly secure in the company of the 
strangers, placed his head upon his saddle, and in two minutes 
was m a sound slumber. 

The example was too food not to be imitated ; and kmg 
and sound was the sleep of all three. Hossein awoke his com- 
panions, and, in a hurried manner, desired them to strike the- 
tent directly and secure the camels. The order was promptly 
obeyed, although there appeared no reason why it dioald be 

Siven. ft was about three hours after noon-^the sun was on the 
ecline,*^not an object to -cause alarm was visible,— indeed, 
they appeared alone in the centre of a far-spread lake ; still 
Hossein became more eager as the preparations were nearer 
conclusion. ** Drink,*' said he as he offered the calabash ; ** this 
black misfortune I did not anticipate : driiik largely, for it may 
be long before you are apain so invited. Now cover each ca- 
mel's nose and eyes, and keep close to the ground ; do not at- 
tempt to stir, or you will perish. See there !" he said, pointing 
to a light streak of a yellowish colour which spread itself in the 
heavens from south-east to north-east, but which was so far from 
assuming a formidable appearance, that it looked more like the 
eheering[ rainbow. 

Hossein kept his eyes fixed upon it, and Hammerton remark- 
ed that it looked less distinct than before. At this moment it 
was a dead calm ; the hot breeze, which had blown with scarce- 
ly strength enough to move a grain of sand, had perfectly sub- 
sided, and the heat became intolerable : the camels turned to- 
wards the eastward, stretched out their Ion? necks, and exhibit- 
ed signs of impatience ; thev were made to lie down, their heads 
pointed to the w^ward. Hammerton, who was suspicious of 
every movement of the Moor, became alarmed atihe fear which 
manifested itself in the countenance of their guide, and the re- 
mark he made concerning the streak becoming less distinct was 
answered thns:^ 

*< It is the sand earned up in the clouds which darkens the 
view. Allah 1 Allah ! but its force must be tremendous ! When 
it comes, lie down close— -closet and let ita violence blow over 
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Jrott ; keep your haxid before jour mouth and nostrils, &nd donot 
ift year heads until I call." 

A low raormuring sound was heard approaching*, and -the 
wind was plainly audible above as it skimmed oyer them: a 
dark cloud appeared approaching like a pall to cover them. No 
retreat or flight could save them : to the n'drth two or three pil- 
lars moving with great rapidity, and whirling round , were stalk- 
ing aJong; whilst to the southward the whole desert appeared 
io^ed into the air. The sand was borne aloft, and a current of 
wind carried it over the heads of the travellers : beins there re- 
leased from the viewless barrier of the wind, it fell like a slight 
shower of rain. Nearer and nearer the centre seemed to ap- 
proach ; the whirlwinds which occasioned the spiral columns of 
sand gradually became closer; when Sidi seized the hand of 
Hammerton, and throwing herself on her knees, ofiered a wild 
ejaculation to Heaven and sank upon the ground. Hammerton 
kept his eye upon the forthcoming dan^r ; alarmed, not daunt- 
ed, but he stood as if he could oppose hunself to the fiiry <^ the 
elements and brave their force; — whilst the Moor, whose eager 
glance swept the horizon from north to south, had alarm and ap- 
prehension strongly depicted on his countenance. 

"Down! down!'*' he cried; and scarcely had Hammerton 
obeyed the injunction, when the sand was driven over him with 
feariful rapidity : that which supported him seemed sapped from 
beneath him. A difficulty of respiration succeeded, and, faint 
and weak, he kept his hand over his nostrils and mouth gasping 
for breath, at each respiration feeling all the horrors of suffoca- 
tion. The wind roared over the prostrate travellers, and the 
sand grated on the ear as it was propelled with fearful violence 
along. At last came one tremendinis burst, and then all was 
calm again.' The sand fell to the ground, — the air became 
clear; and at Hossein^s call, Hammerton endeavoured to rise: 
he was so weakened, however, by overpowering lassitude, that 
he was scarcely able to stand ; giddiness seized him« and he 
sank down again. In the mean time, the Moor released the 
camels, and took the coverings from their eyes : his prudent 
foresight had saved them ; and the fabulous story of these saga* 
cious animals burying their heads in the sand to avoid the storm 
was at once coniut^ by the knowledge of the fact, that they 
bury their noses to avoid the sand, which drives them to mad- 
ness if propelled with force into their large nostrils and eyes. 

*' Awake I woman," said Hossein as lie advanced towards 
Sidi and took her in his arms. As he lifted her, the head fell 
back* and the lifeless form of the unfortunate girl was supported 
by the Moor. She was dead I — ^not the slightest pulsation was 
evident to give the smallest hope, and with a kind of superstitious 



dread oecaskmed by tooehinlf a dead infidel, Hoesein rather 
dropped than laid her on the g^and. 

The announcement of this calamity eoon roused Hammerton 
into exertion : he flung himself oyer the dead body of his depart- 
ed companion, rubbed her heart ; but all was still— still as the 
desert around him! For some time he remained in perfect 
despair: the only human being to whom of late years he had 
been in the least attached, the object for which he had risked 
his Ufe, was now a corpse by his side, and he a wanderer in the 
dMort, with no companion but a Moor,-^-and a Moor of that 
tribe notorious for their perfidy. He sat by the dead in mute 
despair, unable to rouse into action that spint^which ^one could 
extricate him from his perilous situation. 

** Why weeps mv son V said Hossein as he placed, his hand on 
Hammerton's shoulder. ^ Allah is great ! and his will must be 
done: it was her destiny, and who could avert iti Why weeps 
my son !— when the treasure is gone, of what arail is counting 
the gold in imagination 1 This is no time for weakness or use- 
less excitement : see how the hot wind whidi killed her has 
reduced us ! — ^look ! the water-skins are dried and cracked as if 
they had been placed in the oven ; not a drop remains, and we 
have a long journey before we reach a well. I dare not return 
whence we came, for befoie this time the enemy is there. — 
Arise, Abdallah ! and bow to the fiite you cannot avoid. If we 
are to succeed in our endeavours, our destiny will guide us; if 
not, Allah is mercifiil ! — Arise, and let us bury the dead !** 

Hammerton at length roused himself and finding that it was 
useless to waste the precious moments, which could not recall 
the dead to life, with his hands scratched a grave deep -enough 
for the bod^ : in this he was assisted W Hossein, who manifest- 
ed some little religions awe as he flung the sand aside and 
worked in silence. 

''Are there any beasts of prey to disturb my poor c<»n- 
panion's body when we are goneV* asked Hammerton. 

^ They are too sagacious to come thus tar : but I have known 
large birds of the Desert soar over a spot far from vegetation. — 
They follow caravans, and pounce upon the carrion when it 
falls,— 'but here she may lie in security." 

They took the corpse and placed it m its narrow mve. But 
before it was hid for ever fh>m view, Hammerton knelt- down 
and prayed ; even the Moor turned his fece towards the temple, 
and kneelins' down thrice, bowed his bead to the gmund : he 
then covered his fece with his hands, muttered aloud some 
verses of the Koran, and remained in that position until Ham- 
mertonarose and threw the sand over his unfortunate companion. 

'* 'Tis done," he said ; '^our last duties to humanity are per- 
formed. Death levels us all ; the Padishah and the infidel must 
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both cease to breathe ; and yoa, Hossein, surely tJt not so warp- 
ed by yoor faitfi as to deny that poor girl a place in heaven." 

" Allah is great I" replied Hossein ; ** the thing is possible. — 
Now to the camels. We mast go on by night and by day until 
we reach the well: there Is not a drop 'of water left; and 
as neither could travel to the well without it, we must borrow a 
little from our neighbour here.*' 

So saying he took the camel wfait;h Sidi'had ridden, and re»- 
movhig all Sie useful articles to his own beast,;desired Hammeiv 
ton to advance with the two animals whilst lie killed the' third 
ajid eiftracted th^ water. There was no alternative,— either '• 
the camel e;r themselves must have perished. 

The Mom of the Desert are expert in the buticher's trade : ' 
the jdocile aiirmal stretched his throat as directed; and was soon 
r^ieved fh>m the 'toils of existence. Hoesein knetv the delicate 
anatomy well, and with surprising quickness ' extracted the 
stomach which contained the' water. This he placed entire in 
the skiins, and having reloaded hiscam^, and cut sufficient flesh* 
for fbodl^om the'fHie sacrificed, mounted his beast, and the lone- 
ly pair proceeded. 

*'I owe you mnch,^'said Hammerton while they continued 
their journey ; ••and I swear by Allah and by my own 'God, that 
I will amply repay yocr : once return me to my own country, 
and there T will -be a more profitable slave, to you than if sold' 
into captivity here. I have gold-^take it :• I would' rather' be 
rid of the useless dross than weary my camel by its weight-^ 
Here are jewels^-^tftfce them all. Yon are my onlyliope; and^ 
thisJis a trifle to the remuneration I will cause io be forwarded > 
to y<m, if toy father lives." 

- ** You have done well, Abdallah I" replied Hossein : " here 
gold is an incumbrance, and to you at any rate it would b« 
useless ; the jewels are rare and valuable ; you have sworn a 
good oath : hear riie.^^—You have by- this off^r of gold eradicated' 
the saspicions I entertained against you: once more you are 
my friend; I will be true to you^ and trust you to remit, me a 
ransom in the manner I shall hereaifter relate: your life is safe 
now. I knew that you possessed this gold : we Moon^ have 
spies where few woukl suspect it Had you continued with the 
caravan, you wovld have been robbed, and perhaps murdered. 
The Moorish Servant, in his escape -to warn his comrades of 
your unexpected delay at the Wells, m^t me : it Was fbrtunate, 
for I wanted a messenger. You, I knew, I could manage: I 
leave the rest of thei^ravan lO'them.*^ 
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t:JHAPTER XV. 
. Adventuret in the I>6tert^ 

Thb travellers proceeded od their exhausting journey; Ham- 
roerton revolving in his mind the adventures of the past, and 
his hopes for the future. Since the death of his late companion 
in slavery, all seemed to have changed : the journey, the horri- 
ble sameness of which was more pamful almost than the fatigue, 
was performed without any particular, misfortunea As the 
travellers ^[Mxwched the sea, the appearance of the Desert now 
began to alter, — ^the sand waH found to- be composed partly of 
sesHBhells, bearing evidence that this gceat and gloomy deaeri 
had once been covered with water. 

On remarking this change to his companion, Uossein replied : 
^* We have a tradition amongst us, that, many moone past, the 
waters of the great lake, to which we cannot ^ee a termination, 
once washed over this desert ; but this was even before :the 
blessed Prophet rode the miraculous camel. Amonffst us who 
live here at war with the world these stones pass from father 
to son,— it is our only history, for when we go to the ^coast or 
towns for intelligence of caravans, we never Iqarn to read those 
hooks which your countrymen tj^e infidels send over to instruct 
us, as they say. We watch the starting of the caravan, to get 
one of oox tribe a friend of the caravan bashA, and then we reap 
our harvest in the desert, where escape is iropossible.*' 

** But some caravans,^* remarked Hammerton, ** arrive in 

safety to their place of destination 1" . 

. " Traoi" replied Hosseiu : *' but they have paid handsomely 

ftir our protection : then we escort them i and our words once 

pledged for their security, we would die ra^ther than rob them !" 

Thj9 caravan I came with,** resumed Hammerton, " was that 
under your protection ?" 

" No,*' replied Hossein, ** The .ass of .a bashi, who, under 
the advice of the devil, refused to give, the trifle we required, 
has long since paid it eight tinges over, before W reached his 
journey s ^ : I warrant be and his cai^o have changed hands. 
Those who refuse to give up their property are slain. We have 
with us menrespeotable from connexion, who sell our plunder 
at Timbuetoo; and < we therefore ailow the poor devils who be- 
lieve their property to be secure, all the trouble of the transport; 
but when they are nearly at their journey*s end, we save tjiem 
all further anxiety, and manage the rest ourselves.** 

" And then,'* interrupted Hammerton, " return homq." 
< ** We have j)0 home but our tents. No : we share the plun- 



der ; go into sonie town ; revel in the lakiiries of life, until th^ 
means of satisfying our wishes are exhftOsted ; then we mount 
our camels again; join our tribes, and sobn replenish our stock. 
But, asses that we are ! worse than the father <^ all fools are 
we ! we now quarrel amoogst ourselves. Some drunken owls 
stole some women from our neighbouring tribe, and blood onc^ 
spilt is never dried up even by the desert. My scattei^d peo^ 
pie," added he, " will meet me not far from our next resting- 
place. Fear not — niy word is pledged; yoa shall be taken m 
safety to the great water." 

The whole scenery now began to assume a di^rent appear- 
ance. For twenty-Bve jdays had the travellers toiled over the 
sand, but now the sight was gladdened by oocasional patches of 
verdure; the camels stepped out more cheerfully ; l»rds were 
also 'Been whirling about aloft, and thelntvelters seemed, as it 
were, to be returnmg from the dead to the living. As they 
advanced further on, trees were seen in the distance; some 
hills reared their heads above the dismal plain ; animated Nature 
again assumed her dominicm, and the scene appeared by contrast 
like a garden. • . ■■ 

Tlie spirits of Ham merton rose as he approached this termina- 
tion of his journey ; and those oT Hqssein in proportion seemed 
to droop. " You rejoice," said he, "at this diange: mv home is 
iar behind me. it is true that I shall enjoy myself in the towns, 
for I shall return by Morocco to El-Harib, thence again over the 
sands ; but I shall have no companion. I have much to do to 
repair the evil which has come upon me : and yet, if man'sheart 
is not like the stone dropped into the water, over which the end- 
less sea runs its uninterrupted course, burying it for ever be- 
neath its waves, vou will ocoasiondly think of her who lies now 
beneath the sand of our desert; and even when far away, vou 
will remember Hoseein the Moor, who assisted at her burial.-— 
Ah ! yonder is a man— one of my tribe most likely. Before we 
approach him, let us listen. Our tribe will demand a heavy 
ransom for your life. I know you have given all you have. 
How will you silence these men, who consider Infidels* as 
marketable commodities, upon whom they pnt a price? what 
shall I say to quiet themi" 

** I will pay any sum of money I can command," answered 
Hammerton, not very much pleased with the manner this Unex- 
pected communication was made, ** into the hands of any agent 
you may appoint" ' ' ^ ■ 

*^ Tis well said, Abdallah ; but when the bird has escaped fbom 
the fowler's snare, who^all ensure its return?" 

" You know well, Hossein, that I have no money. If you 
can believe in me, I will be as true to my word as an Arab. 
Of what use would my carcass be to you and yours? for if I am 



returned to slaTerf , I will destroy the hope of rawafdhy termt- 
natu)^ my own exiatsnce." 

*' Our dogs wbk^ bark* Abdallahv eeldom bite,'' reoiarked Ho8- 
8611) ; V it is the sileat, surly eur wlio rushes andismayed upon 
dangef . But my word is pledged : to you I trust to remit me 
three thousand doUaiB, to Lsraei Ben Achmet at Algiers. Say 
it is for Hossein, the Moor of El-Harth. Promise/' 

"Ida" 

" Swear by your Prophet S" 

** I swear !" 

*' It is enough." 

By this thne the stranger had approached, ft was, as Hoeseln 
had conjectured,~ODe of the expected tiribe. He brought great 
intelligence of plundered caravans, of retreating enemies, and of 
prosperous events. >* But," said he, " two prizes have escaped 
us. Berzroom had loid two slaves : one, a woman of great beauty ; 
the other, a willii^ lad, who worked hard. Perhaps the old 
Turk might have borne the loss of both of these without much 
repining, had not his &vourite slave Abdallah been killed^ and 
a dromedary of great worth stolen. He has offered ten thousand 
dollars &)t both, or five thouteod ibr either slave returned to him. 
All the maliceof revenge--every cruelty that nan hasinvented 
to torture hip fellow man, he vows shall he used, until the skin, 
wasting away by slow degrees) shall leave his victim a moving 
skeleton to die of lingering starvation. They would be great 
prizes for us, Hossein ; but they have eluded our vigilance." : 

** How long is it since these slaves escapedl" asl^ Hossein. 

" It is now forty-two days. Our men have been active ; and 
some report has reached us that they followed tiie caravan to 
Timbuctoa If so^ they may yet be ours; for minute descrip- 
tions have been given of them; the reward and known > integrity 
of the^ld Turk have set us all on the alert Such- a prize would 
give us aii the blessings of a repose in the towns." 

Hoesein. seemed litt^ to heed the garrulity of his comrade. 
He had one of the prizes in his power: and although his word 
was pledged, yet he was not quite so honourable in his heart 
as at once to forego the bait : the other was dead, still he could 
find the bones. He bent his head forward and r seemed wrtipped 
in thought ; whilst Hammerton, who had paid the greatest at- 
tention to this unwelcome «ommtioication, was bu^y planning 
some mode of e8cape-<<4even by a nmrder. 

His pistols were still about him ; the flints iiol likely to fore- . 
CO' the spark—- the powder ^* .Whut waa/now t& hinder' his 
despatching both his iiriend Hessein and his avowed en^my ? 
He ;was evidently not^ftrfrem his joumey'6 end: there v^s a 
freshness in the air noknowA to the desert ; and not ftrontheir 



fieht 8Dme-corliiuf smoke tode, and on the left the trees seemed 
all to have an inclination one way; 

This last circumstance was to Hammerton*s mind decisive 
that the sea was not fiir distant. Yet to murder the man Who 
had assisted to bury his compan^m-^who had led him through 
a desert where no stranger could haVe extricated himself^who 
had provided him with provisions, slept under the same tent, 
drunK from the same bowl, and eaten of the same salt, was im- 
possible ! and Hammerton would sooner have died than have 
taken his companion's life : to have taken the life of one who had 
been, moreover, his only companion in danger, who had sworn 
to release him, and who had appeared so open and upright, was 
a thought not for an instant to be encouraged by such a man as 
Hammerton. 

Very different were the workings of Hosscin^s mind. His life 
was a life of rapme and murder, — he was an outlaw — a general 
vulture upon society— one who heeded not the screams or en- 
treaties of the innocent. He was the privateer and the pirate 
of the Desert r to him all were enemies who crossed his seas, 
and the camels, (the ships of the deserts) their cargoes and 
iheit crews were all prizes. He reflected upon the uncertainty 
of the ransom on the one hand, the certainty on the other, — ^fbr 
he would have repaid himself had the Turk proved &lse to his 
word : the danger he ran with his own tribe ; the ease by which 
this large sum of money would be made, and the folly of being 
bound by an oath when his hand had not scrupled at a murder ; 
and yet Hossein had omtracted a friendship for his companion, 
and such a friendship as adversity alone can create. Abdallah 
bad reposed a trust in him ; had given up, unsolicited, all his mo- 
ney ; bad fed with him, worked with him, and suffered with him : 
it was odd for a Moor, but a sensation of mercy passed over 
him. 

Hossein, after having duly considered the matter, called the 
stranffer, and kept up in a low voice an earnest conversation 
with him, during which Hammerton was occasionally watched 
by the new-comer. Whenever their eyes met, there was a 
kind of doubt upon the features of the Moor, and a careless dis- 
regard on the other. That he was condemned Hammerton bad 
no doubt ; and yet he was confident that had Hossein intended 
treachery, he would have shown his intention long since. 

This oonsideration convinced him that the sacred pledge of 
the salt would not be violated; although he well knew that 
these pirates frequently shuffle out of an oath, and think the de- 
ceit laudable. u . 

Hammerton had been the football of Fortune fh)m the day he 
entered the navy to the present time, and had encountered little 
else but a succession of troubles and privations. Still he clung 
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t» life with all the ardour of a m^re fortonate man.. He liad 
now sarmouotecl every peril by. wkicb be bad been aunouaded 
— bad gained tbe coast, and waa finaly resolved to leave his 
bones to whiten on the shore, or to try his old enemy, tbe 
sea, to restore him to his. home.. 

It was now nearly noon*: the heat was opiqressive, aQ4 the 
wearied camels walked with difficulty. Uossein proposed a 
halt: tbe camels were as usual allowed to broi^se; the tent 
was fixed, and all seemed conducted with the usual ccmfidence. 
The stranger ate from bis own store ; wiiilst Hoesein and Ab* 
dallah shared the little which was left . 
. It was tbe customary habit immediately after tbe meal to re- 
tire to rest : but Hammerton was too much on his guard to do 
this. Hossein, as usual, threw himself down^ and was soon 
asleep ; but the stranger remained awake, and never took his 
eyes from Hammerton. He answered no questions, but in a 
surly, dogged manner ^examined his arms, then lighted his pipe, 
and smok^ in silence. Hammerton thought the first exan^ple 
one very pu>per to be followed, and he likewise looked to his 
arms, which he found to be in good order. By way of keeping 
on the alert and awake, although &tigue nearly weighed bis 
eyelids down« he rubbed his scimitar until the blade was as re- 
flective as a looking-glass: at last he could no longer straggle 
against nature, and he fell into a profound slumber. . 

It was not till past noon that he awoke. The stronger was 
ill the same position, smoking. Hossein still slumbered, «nd 
every thing around him remained untouched. This disarmed 
Hammerton of any suspicions he might ha,ve entertained. The 
camels were now again prepared, and for the last time the party 
set forward. There came a freshness in the breese as the sun 
went down ; the night was cloudy, and occasionally squally ; 
and Hammerton felt assured that this peculiar freshness of tbe 
air was caused by its having been blown over the ocean, and 
that on the morrow his eyes would be gladdened by the sight of 
the Lake of Large Waters, under which denomination the Tra- 
kant Moors call the sea. There seemed no particular commu- 
nication between the parties : Hossein went, as usual, first ; 
Hammerton second, and the sttanger third. Very few words 
were exchanged ; but those few were highly gratifying to Ham- 
merton. 

"To-morrow, Abdallab," Hossein (6aid,\"you will see the 
large lake, and you will be freed from the necessity of using a 
tent by the day after. There is a small town not far from the 
cape, to which my friend will direct you. At dawn I shall leave 
you, after I have fulfilled my promise and pointed out to yon the 
waters. On your part, you will not forgel; your pledge. We 
may mee^ again, or destiny may separate us for ever. I shall 
not forget poor Sidi who lies under the sand; nor should you 



blot^fippm memoty the Moor who eoadaoted you acrots the pith- 
leas desert My pe<^le are not Ar, and I mual jjoin them. 
Have yoa any ttiing to say, to offer, to give, or ieqaest, before 
we .parti". 

^ I have," replied Hammerton: *' to repeat my gratitude; to 
offer- you all thiit a poor wanderer can offers— my prayers for 
your mety. The tent which has shad^ us is yours, my camel 
yours-^every things I possess' is yours. One favour only I would 
request :— >if I reach this village which ;f ou say is so near, I 
must enter it a beggar ; I have not one piece of money of the 
smallest value; should I ^o into the town a mendicant, I should 
be compelled fVom necessity to work, or become a slave, i ask 
JQSt sufficient to keep me for three days; by that time my 
strength majr be partially recruited, and I may be enabled to 
bear more &tigue." 

<*Hei% is money," replied Hossein; " you need not much :" 
and he gave back to Hammerton some coin with the air of a man 
9vho diu ndt feel inclined to do a generous action. 
* At daylight Hammerton gave a shout of joy : before him lay 
the sea, and the dark clouds which settled on the horizon were 
to him perhaps the most glorious sight of his life. When he saw 
the curling waves foaming as they broke upon the shore, he 
tried to urge his camel to a quicker walk, that be might meet 
the breakers upon the beach, and feel it was no deception-— no 
mirage of the. Desert — ^by plunging into it. Powerful indeed 
were the emptlona thia cheerful sight produced. All his past 
troubles and anxieties were forgotten : he looked no longer upon 
the perils he had encottntered,-^he looked forward only with 
hope. 

** My- task is done," said Hossein,— «** my pledge is redeemed. 
There are the waters of the great lake: there," said he, point- 
ing a little to the right, **is Sie village you seek. Farewell! I 
leave you this friend of mine as your companion: he will not de- 
sert you. Farewell !" 

"Nav; stop," said Hammerton: "one word before we part 
You will believe. me sincere in my promises; inquire at Algiers 
withui four montfaaof this day. You will not deny me this fit- 
vour: accept tbis ring — it belonged to Sidi. When we laid her 
in Ihe grave, I took &ifl from her finger and concealed it : it is 
all I have at this moment in the world ; I ask you to take it as a 
pledge of fhendship and of esteemi/' 

Hossein took it without saying a word, and bowing with a 
graceful Oriental bend, he turned his camel to the northeast- 
ward, and desiring Hammerton to felk»w hia destiny, departed. 

There was in Hossein's manner something which startled the 
fiuapicions of Hammerton; — there was a coolness and conde- 
scension which ill accorded with their previous ficiendship. 
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Neither did Hammerton maeb admire his j^aard and compuiioii; 
he would rather have entered the town by himaelf, aod he saw 
no necessity ibr barthening the stranger with hie company. 
However, he concluded it would be as well to allow him to keep 
near him until Hoasein was far removed, and with this intention 
he did not attem|yt to swerve from the course he was pursuing. 

Well did Hammerton know the treachery of these people, not- 
withstanding their religious sqperslition in regard to the vi<^- 
tlon of any law of the Komn. He saw in Hossein^s departure 
a subterfuge; he had conducted him to the spot, but he had left 
a man to watch himy^^one who had eaten by himself, one who 
had proclaimed the bounty ofiered for his capture. Again an 
idea presented itself to Hammerton : the terms of the reward 
were for his capture alive, that lingering tortuie might glut the 
levenge of the old Turk; for his carcass was not worth the 
powder requisite to kill it, iind every farthing had been given to 
Hoasein, with the exception of about two dollars which were 
returned to him. With this conviction, Haromerton*s mind be- 
came more composed ; he thought that singly opposed to this 
man, he himself being armed, he would deserve to lose his life 
if he could not protect it. But it was evident Hossein had men 
within reach, and Hammerton felt he might be led hack to £1- 
Uarib under the orders of Hoasein, whilst the perfidious Moor 
would only appear when the reward was to be paid. 

Whilst he was busied in turning over these thoughts in his 
mind, the day broke, and there at anchor off the town lay a 
large ship. Hammerton, although he had been so long a stran- 
ger to his profession, knew her at the £rst glance to be too lar^e 
ror a merchant ship. The vessels employed in the slave-tracfe, 
and which are those which frequent the coast forther to the 
southward, are generally low, sneaking vessels, built for fiist 
sailing ; this looked like a frigate : to whatever country she be- 
longed, she was for him a sure refuge. The vessel was at 
anchor a little to the southward of the town, and in order to 
get down upon the beach so as to advance near to her, it became 
requisite to steer the ship of the Desert more to the westward. 
Without consulting his companion, Hammerton altered the 
direction of his course. No sooner had he done so, than his 
careful firiend reminded him that he was taking a circuitous 
route. 

** T know it," said Hammerton. *< I am going along the beach 
to the village." 

" Pardon me," said the Moor as be advanced ; '♦ I must see 
you in safety. This is the way I intend to go;" and suiting the 
action to the word, he caught hold of the rope which served as 
a bridle, and giving it a sudden jerk, made the camel resume 
its former course. Hammnton did not appear to heed this 



insult, bat Utmed round to aaistirtf kimself ttmt HoaBeia wu too . 
far away to render any assistance. As ho was stfll i^isible, he 
remarked to the Moor, 

** Friend, your are too kind, and I fear I trouble yon with my 
company/' 

'« Not in the least," replied the surly dog ; ** I shall have plenty 
of that befinre we part, so we may as weU get osed to it : make 
your beast walk fester." 

Hammerton took no notice of this remark. His eyes wer^ 
fixed upon the ship, the side of which i^owed the ports of a fri- 
gate. He then carefully surveyed the. coast Along the shore, 
the high sea broke with furious impetuosity — wave after wave 
came surging and breaking; whilst the noise beard far off of 
the reflux of the sea convinced Hammerton that any escape 
fh>ni that part was impossible : his own ^element had tossed up 
an insujperahle barrier against him. Continuing his search with 
a caK^l eye, he discovered, nearly in a line with the ship, a 
email part of the coast which seemed free from the breakers. 
Although nearly in a semicircle outside, there was a bar or sand- 
bank over which the water foamed ; tiie centre part was open 
andafiorded an inlet for boats. This, therefore, was die place 
which he was resolved to gain, and there by signs and signals to 
draw the attention of those on board the ship^ 

The. clouds whicb had lowered over the horizon cleared away 
as the day advanced; a light breeee blew from the land, ami 
the frigate was riding ^iih her head to the town. It was 
scaroely dayliglit,-^at least, not ^oad day ; the sun had not risen ; 
and although Hossein was na longer visible, he might have been 
near enough to render assistance. Now came the triaii,— now 
can^ alL arguments to Haramerton's mind in self^justification of 
the blow he seemed compelled to strike. It was §at his liber^-— 
his life ; for without the one, the other was not worth retaining. 
Carefully Itei ran over the future prospects- (^ the recaptured 
slave ;--^ow lingering t(»ture, starvation, bastinddo, the life of 
the brute with tbe thought of the human bein^; constant labour 
to inereade the wealth of others, and no recompense for services; 
to live a slave— to die a dishonoured infidel, aiid his carcass to 
be gtv^ to the birds of prey, because no ohe would feel suffi- 
cient affecltion to scratch a grave. On the other hand wa9 
restoration to liie by the relewa^ofall social ties;*-^gain 16 sea 
a cherished sifter, tb hear tidings of his^arliest fciencb; to mark 
ho# Fortune, so adverse to him, had smiled upon others; to live 
with those Jie loved : but this ^^reat good was to beeffiscted by 
a cool and delftberate munkr. 

Th^re^was DOr doubt as to the intientions of the Moot: still 
HadBnerbOB > WM desirous that the base cenducit'of the Moor 
shoald he made 4|iiiite miQifostbf&ipe ^ procieed^d to^adept Uii« 
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lost cruel necessity. •• Am I not free at this moment 1" said he 
to himself; " and shall I at the beck or biddings of a Moor alter 
my determination 1 What right has this man over me 1 why am 
I subject to his restraint 1** 

The mind weakened by slavery and fearful as to escape^ like 
tbe thief in the feble, trembles at every voice. " There is no 
Ume for delay," thought Hammerton; "I must now act" With 
this determination, he again directed his camel to the beach: at 
the same time, and with trembling hand, he drew a pistol from 
his belt, which he held ready for service. 

*' More to the right,*' said the Moor as he perceived the alte- 
ration. 

Hammerton took no notice. 

** Dost hear me, Abdaliah ? — more to the ri^t *.'* 

Still Hammerton took no notice, but contmoed to sing the 
song of encouragement to his Camel. The Moor now. broke 
out into a fiirious strain, which convinced Hammerton that 
Hoasein had not considered himself in honour bound to keep the 
secret. 

<*Dog of a defiled infidel !" said the Moor as he advanced close 
op, " dost hear me I By Allah ! if thou dost not turn that brute 
towards the towiiv I will lash thee on its back and scourge thee 
to make it walk the faster." 

" Touch but that rope," said Hammerton, « and I will send 
you to your Pror^et before you can loosen the lock of hair by 
which«he is to take you to Paradise."* 

"By our holy Prophet!" ejaculated the Mdor, "this would 
make a Persian laugh! — a slave-— an infidel — a defiled dog, to 
draw a pistol against a Moor ! Are you mad 1 or must I get my 
comrades here to hunt you to the town as they would a jackal? 
I tell you, more to the right, or I'll give a signal which will 
9oon be answered." 

"Raise but your hand, and you die. Walk on by my side, 
dnd you may live long to cut throats in the Desert. Am I your 
alave, that you order mel I want you not more than as an escort. 
I see no danger to alarm me; and if you are left by Hossein to 
•erve me, do as I bid you." 

The fury of the Moor at the coolness of these remarks was 
unooritcollable : in a moment he applied a whistle to his mouth, 
and blew a loud, long, shrill note. The mischief was done^ and 
there was no means of coutiteracting the efiect : . to have shot 
the Moor would not stop the' signal too surely given. Both 
stopped on the instant: the Moor lean&d over on one side as if to 
hear the answer; and Hammerton,- tremblingly alive td bis situ- 
ation, heaid distinctly the long, shrill note which responded to 
the whistlebf the Moor. He turned his eyes to the ship: there 
was his only hope of restoratifiai swin^ng carelessly to the light 
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the regular breeze is established. 

. Akoost without hope, ^Hammerton continned to gaze: at 
length he saw a boat push (rout the ship and steer ibr the en- 
trance cbore mentioned. ^* Is diere -not a chance df escape in 
that direction?'* thought IJamoierton as he urged his camel ibr* 
ward ; but the jaded animal, in spite, of the goadiogs unmerci*' 
fully bestowed upon him, refused to quicken its pace. Th^ 
moment Hammerton's eyes were fixed in one direction looking 
for the appearance of some expected enemy, the next be would 
torn again towards the boai: but. the animal on which he rode 
still took its measured strides ; nor could tbe goad of the sharp 
point of his scimitar, nor the hasty song (the best inducement,) 
make the camel advance the quicker. 

The boat was new fast nearing the shores it was inside the 
reel^.and in smooth water.. The Moor, who perceived the object 
{^unmerton had in view, again blew tbe shrill whistle, but in 
another note. . It was answered nearer than the first Ham- 
mertcm turned his eye in the direction of the sound, and saw 
disftinctly turning round a small hillock the forms of one or two 
men. He now stepped down irom his camel and took to his 
heels, holding in each hand a pistol. 

Hie man who runs for his lifo runs lustily : in spite of his 
cramped limbs firom the long sitting posture he had so long en- 
dured, Hamroerton soon passed the camel, aitB increased his 
distance from the Moor. The latter, seeing his prey escaping, 
drew a pistol and took a steady shot at the flying slave. The 
ball passed through the fleshy part of the le^. Hammerton felt 
that he was hit ; but life was on tbe die-r^e heeded not the 
wound, but ran even foster that bcffora 

The boat had by this time touched the shore ; . the • seamen 
were employed in preparing the seine to catch some fish. Upon 
h^Huring the pistolnshot of the Moor, howeveri they immediately 
fnot ready tlieir fire-arms ; whilst^ to be in greater securi^, they 
jumped mto the boat and kept her off on her oars. 

In the mean time, the fugitive saw in another direction a 
quick-footed dromedary advancing to cut off his retreat. . It was 
evident firom tbe long strides of the nimMe animal, that he 
would arrive nearly at the same moment, if not before he could 
reach the boat. There was therefore but one resource left, and 
his xesoktion was instantly taken^ As the Moor with his bared 
seimitacrede furiously at Hammeiaon, the latter, panting for 
breath, and nearly overcome with fatigue and pain from his 
wound, 6to{^>ed short, took as quiet an aim as was possible to one 
so hotly pursued, and pulled the trigger. It missed fire t His hope 
was now redact to one pistol ; he took it in the Tight hand, and 
as; bia ad^etaary contii^ed to advance to within three yards, he 
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fiJl, and the Moor rolled off firom her beefc. 

The officer isthehoet, whoaaw the aifeir, brake th«eiigh the 
orders he had reeeii«dt*-^hioh were, on no aceooBt to* mterfere 
vith the natives, haion every occasion to endeayourtoc^lU'vate 
their firiendBhi[». ^ Give way, my kda,'* said he, ** and save tihat 
poor devil!" The sailers, ever alive to do a gewatooa actko, 
bent their bacics to their oars ; the boat skimmed thronp^ the 
smooUk water, Uwtthed the b^ch, and in a second wae listened 
of her crew. 

HammertoD saw his oonntrymea advancnig to his resoie : but 
although he felt the fitinting weakness which- the loss ci blood 
occasimied, his heart still bore him up manfully. He was with- 
in a hundred yards of his friends; the Moors poreaedhim cloeely 
— he could almost iiear them panting. At this modieiit it oc- 
curred to him to try the pistol which had missed fire^iand which 
he retained in his hand, although he had thrown away the other. 
The cartridges were in his TOlt: he succeeded in fei»iakiDg 
the pistol. He felt, however, he ooUld not reach his friends b^ 
fore he should be overtaken. With the despair of the iMmted 
stag, which stands at bay when the chase is done^nd the greedy 
fiings of the dogs are shining in its sight, Hammertbn tamed 
to meet his fbe& Their numbers hcul now increased ; there 
were seven or eight in sight, bat only one near enough to iflter* 
rupt him. This' was the Moor who had accompanied him. .With 
a glow of satirfaction on hk countenance as he saw the slave 
almost within his grasp and unable to move, the Moor sprang 
lightly forward to. secure, him. Hammerton now made a last 
eibirt,-rhe levelled his {Hstd, and the pursuer fell to the ground 
a corpse as Hammerton dropjped down and almost fomted £rom 
fatigue and loss of blood. 

It was now a race between the seamen and the Moors, each 
striving to arrive at the spot first; and greatly did Hammerton 
fear that he might not retain sufficimt strength to tell them who 
be was. He beard the. oiBcer cheering his men: **Step^init, 
my lads, one and all i There is some foul play here : get be- 
tween the Moors and the fallen man before you stop." 

The cry of the Moors, ^ Allah il Allah !" was heard from the 
other side ; ** the slave will meet his destiny— -he is onrs !" 

At this moment the officer jumped across the fallen body of 
Hammerton, and heard distinctly the last words he uttered be- 
fore he fainted, "Save me !^-«save me ! I am an fiBgUshtnani" 

There was now every prospect of a much better fig^t. . The 
seamen, who heard their officer call out, «* By heavens! he is 
an EngHehman !" drew up in a line brandishing their ^etoliers ; 
whilst four marines, whom prudent foresight had placed m the 
boat lest some surprise should take place^ stood with their mu»- 
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Icets ready and pointed. This diecbed the advance of the fore- 
most Moore, who waited for a reinforcement The time was not 
lost by the officer, who made three of bis men take up the 
ivounded man and convey him towards the boat, he himself witii 
the marines retreating at the same time. 

The signal-man, who had been desired to watch the boat frwn 
the frigate, had witnessed by means of his glass the whole 
afilair: the officer of the watch had reported it to the captain; 
the boats were hoisted out, manned, and armed ; and as the lieu- 
tenant who commanded on shore began to be apprehensive of the 
result,— for the Moors like bees began to swarm, and to gain 
upon him so much that he was' fearful of his own retreat^— « 
long gun from the frigate was fired. The seamen, who turned 
to^ee the si^al,^ which was the recall flag, saw also the coming 
assistance. The Moors pressed forward to regain their lost 
prize : the seamen cbeeifully carried the body, which again 
manifested some signs of returning life; the marines retreated 
\vith their &ces to the approacing. swarm, and with steady de- 
termination seemed resolved to protect the wretched man they 
had contributed to rescue. 

The increased numbers of the Moora had 'been seen from the 
ship: the boats neared the shore; and at the instant the parties 
reached the beach, and Hammerton was placed in the stern sheets, 
the Moors prepared thefr long spears. The seamen and marines 
of the Arethusa now landed to assist their shipmates, and the 
steady fronts thus presented to them scared away the pirates of 
the Desert, who, with a wild cry, tossed up their spears, and 
turned round, as the boats returned to their ship and placed 
Hammerton in security. 



CHAPTER XVL 

A Funeral and a Wedding. 

The Arethusa entered ACalta with her prize towing astern. 
At /this time there were many English men-of-War in the har- 
bour, and long and loud were the cheers which welcomed the 
victorious frigate to the anchorage. Over the tricoloured flaff, 
which previous to the action waved in all its pride from the peak 
of the Didon, was hoisted the union-jack, which Weazel had 
stuck on a boat-hook ; it was almost cut to pieces by musquetrv, 
whilst through the white part of the French ensign two round- 
shot had passed. The welcome was returned by the crew of 

TOL. II. 15 
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the Arethiisa as ahe pumed slowly and silenUy between Valetta 
and Bonaparte's Bay ; and a simultaneous cheer of all the ship- 
ping resounded along the harbour as the anchors of both frigates 
were let go at the entrance of Dock-yard creek. 

The boats of the Maltese, laden with oranges, figs, sausages, 
bread, garlic, melonsi and other luxuries to sailors, crowded along- 
side, and excited the curiosity of the French officers, who, in 
defiance of all English naval discipline (but uninterrupted fix>m 
their situation,) peeped through the ports. The uniform was 
quickly recognised by those who had so long groaned under the 
yoke of France, and who had been compelled, in order to save 
their own lives, to sacrifice every thing they possessed. The 
hatred — ^the inextiilguishable hatred of the Maltese broke out in 
their hissmgs and reviiings : they called them by all those op- 

Sobrious epithets of which the mixed character of the Maltese 
nguage is capable, and all attempts on the part of Murray to 
drive away these screaming jack-daws, who having found others 
to hunt the prey were now ready to devour it, were unavailing. 

There was an admiral in (be harbour ; and those alone can 
estimate the feelings of Murray who have experienced the 
gratification of reporting to their senior officer the result of a 
contest such as that already described. The interviews which 
successfiil enterprise entails upon the fortunate, and which arc 
seldom inflicted upon the miserable, were soon over ; and Mur- 
ray, whose heart retained a strong affection for'Weazel, resolv- 
ed to bury him with even more honour than was due to his 
rank. 

Of all the killed in that action, Weazel alone had been 
reserved for a burial on shore. The seamen, sewed up in ham- 
mocks, were consigned to the element on which they had so 
long served. Some, it is true, were thrown overboard daring 
the action ; but those who lingered until victory was proclaimed, 
were buried with all the impressive honours of the service. — 
Murrav, sensible that nothing touches the sailor more deeply 
than the respect paid to a departed messmate, took care on this 
occasion that no circumstance should be omitted which could 
add to the ceremony. The bodies of the seamen were carried 
round the quarter-deck and forecastle, preceded by the band 
playing the 104th psalm, and followed by the marines with arms 
reversed. Captain Murray and his officers bringing up the rear. 
They were consigned to the deep four at at a time, two placed 
upon one grating, and two upon another, the gratings being 
placed upon both gangways. Captain Murray read the service, 
and read it impressively : the messmates of the killed stood on 
each side of the gratings, their eyes resting upon the flag under 
which reposed for ever the bodies of their former Iriends and 
companions. When the words were read, *' We therefore com- 
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mit thoir bodies to the deep," the gratings were launched over 
the side, and the dead, were consigned to their watery graires ; 
the marines fired a volley, the gunner gave a long deep sigh 
and uttered "Amen! amen!" and the water rolled over those 
who before were borne upon it, and who were the pride of the 
noble frigate which had now given them up. 

^ It's an unlawful thing to die !" said the gunner, as he put 
on his hat when the ceremony wajs over; "and it is no use ex- 
pending powder over the body, as if they wished to salute a 
strange ship fitted foreign. For my own part, I should rather 
like to go quietly, or be bundled overboard during the fight." 

** Ay, ay !^' said the boatswain; " I understand all about it. — 
You think, if you can get launched overboard durlne the confu- 
sion, that you will get up to heaven before the devil knows you 
are dead.** 

** Shocking! shocking!*' said the gunner as he ran down to 
his ca bin and. shut, his door. 

On the day that.Weazel was buried, almost every one in the 
ship requested they might go on shore and see the last of their 
favourite — the one who was always foremost in any amusement 
or in any danger — who was generous, liberal and humane — who 
lived Hke a midshipman, and who died like a hero. To the re- 
quest of the ship's company Captain Murray gave an answer in 
the affirmative; and the streets of Valetta never witnessed, as 
the procession went slowly along the Strada Reale, to the FJo- 
rian ^te, m^re propriety of conduct, more real regret, in a 
ibneral parade, than in the downcast looks of the seamen as 
they slowly followed their favourite to his last resting-place.— 
They laid him near the entrance to the town, on a rising ground 
overlooking the quarantine harbour, then not used for that pur- 
pose, and little frequented by vessels ; and when the. marines 
had fired their three volleys and the ceremony was over, many 
of the old weather-beaten, tars took a. handful of dirt, and threw 
it into the grave, saying, ".When the hands are turned up to 
muster alo^ poor fellow! you will answer your call like a 
seiaman." 

" He never did any harm to any one but himself,'' said the 
gunner : '* he was very fond of the liquor-case, and I make no 
doubt-." 

*'— That he will avoid bad spirits for the future," interrupted 
the boatswain. " Come along, Pounce, and let's drink him a safe 
voyage to the Great Harbour." 

** Let us kneel down," replied the gunner, "and pray for him: 
let us sing a good psalm.'* 

" No ! no !*' said the boatswain : " he never, liked that music ; 
but be was very fond of—* 

***Here a sheer hoik lies poor Tom Bowling;' 
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and if you will jo8t step into this rosolio sbop^ FU give it you 
loud enough for Weazel to hear it." 

''Come along on board to our duties,** said the guoner. ** We 
have done for him all we can do ; he is gone, and now cannot 
repent. He was hurried from us doing his duty to his .country, 
but not to hi&— ** 

** Avaust heaving there, Pounce ! He could net attend to his 
duty because he was wounded, or he was not the chap to lie 
down on A chest in the steen^ when his shipmates were blaz* 
ing away on deck. Don*t you take the poor fellow^s character 
away, Pounce; it's unchristian-like — ^very, Pounce,— rthat^s what 
it is ! I wonder that you, who are always turning up your eyes 
like a dying duck's in thunder, should say such a thing : but he 
can't hear it now, so you lose your labour." 

The Arethusa required much repair afler the iniury she bad 
sustained: she had many shot between wind ana water, her 
lower masts were wounded, her sides riddled. There were no 
docks at Malta, nor could the dock-yard supply lower masts; it 
was therefore decided that she should proceed to Eiyland. Ac- 
cordingly, after a week's delay, she, with her prize in company, 
weighed her anchors and made sail She ishortly afterwards 
arrived safely in Portsmouth, entered the harbour, was disman- 
tled, the crew hulked, and the ship taken into dock. 

In those stirring times, the activity displayed in the dock- 
yards was truly wonderful; nor were the seamen behind the 
shore-going labourers in diligence. The vessel without a mast 
might be seen launched afresh, as it weve, at daylight in the 
morning; by sunset she might be seen in a fbrwanl state of 
equipment ; and the following day, her top-ffallant yards might 
be crossed, her guns and stores on board, and within a few hou|s 
of a proper efficiency to go to sea. No captain lin^^red in har- 
bour ; there was a stirring spirit in the Navy of England un- 
known to any other nation. The despatch with which vessels 
were docked and refitted was truly wonderful : nor was it at all 
an extraordinary event to see a frigate at anchor at Spithead on 
the Monday morning, docked, repaired, refitted, re-stored, and 
standing out of St. Helen's on the Saturday following in a per- 
fect state of efficiency. 

On this occasion, it must be confessed that Murray waa not 
quite so eager to go to sea as he was on his first appointment, 
when he sailed aw&y with okh Jonathan Corncob. He api^ied fbr 
a week's leave, which was granted ; but the Admiralty were verj 
anxious to employ actively the young captain who nad already 
given such an earnest of future greatness: the orders to the 
port-admiral were to hasten the refitting c^ the Arethusa, and 
Murray found that he was very likely tg be married one day, 
and at sea the next 
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He found his father in the full enjoyment of health: the adopt- 
ed child was prepared to become his daughter-in-law — ^the eor- 
respondenee between Murray and Amelia which had been begun 
at Gibraltar, had ripened into a regular return of love-letters ; 
and Murray in the pride of the moment, when his greatest hope 
had been realised in^e capture of the Didon, h^ offered his 
hand in the letter he had written detailing that event On his 
arrival at Portsmouth this offer had been repeated. Amelia, 
although somewhat startled at the necesity for so sudden a cele- 
bration of the ceremony, frankly consented, without displaying 
any of those affected airs in which young Jadies sometimes think 
it becoming on such occasions to indulge. 

We have known in the naval service a captain receive his 
sailine orders as he came out of the church ; nay, before he had 
read his destination, which would sever him from her he had 
just married thousands of miles, his frigate was under weigh in 
obedience from the flag-ship, and the gallant captain had no 
time even to give his bride a parting kiss : she was carried to 
the hotel, and the bridegroom walked off' to his boat — was on 
board his ship, and by sunset dear of St. Helen's, standing down 
Channel, to shape a course, when he had cleared it, which 
would forward the frigate to the Cape of Good Hope. 

< Walter was married, and thought he c:ight answer with 
another, when summoned to his ship, **that ha was married 
and could not come." No one more strenuously opposed this 
than his wife. 

'< This is a hard trial, Amelia !** said Walter as he impressed 
a lover's kiss on her drooping face. 

'Vl would not for the world mar your prospects in your profes- 
sion," said the thoughtful girl, "and must not be selfish. No 
childish fears shall prompt me to detain you ! If it must be so, go 
and realise the hopes of your country, — and the blessings of 
your wife go with you ! Though far absent, my thoughts will 
be ever near you. Good b*ye ! You shall not see a tear start 
from ray eyes: yet, God knows, I am very — very wretched 1" 
Here nature, however, mastered her resolution, and, in spite of 
all hei heroic determination, she could no longer control her 
feelings, and burst into teaia 

Not unmoved did Sir Hector witness this scene. " I will be 
a father to her, Walter," he began, his voice tremulous with 
emotion, " and will watch over your treasure." 

" Wherever you go," said Amelia, at length mastering the 
sudden outbreak of her feelings, "remember my brother! He 
may yet live. The uncertainty of his fate is almost worse than 
the actual knowledge of his loss. Assure me that you will 
make every effort to le^arn the truth.-*! shall count the hours 
while you are away," added she playfully. 

15* 
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'* Yoa are my treasure, Amelia ! you teach me my duty — the 
hard duty now — of submienoQ to present circumstances. Cheer 
my father when I am away — you have ever done that as a friend 
which you now owe as a daughter. How long I shall be absent 
I cannot tell : perhaps I may be attached to the Channel Fleet, 
and then we can frequently meet at Plymouth ; perhaps," he ad- 
ded with a sigh, ^ I may be ordered to the East Indies, and, 
then — but we will not anticipate evils. My time grows riiort, 
Amelia,-— so short indeed, that when I have left you, I shall re- 
member hundreds of things that I wished to say. Of your 
brother, however, be assured I will not spare any exertion to 
learn if he be alive : — God bless yon, dearest ! Let me take 
you to my fiither, and beg of you no( to witness my departure. 
Farewell ! when next we meet, we must hope not to be so sud- 
denly separated." 

Walter took leave of his father ; the old man in a firm voice 
bidding him continue to do his duty as nobly as he had done. 
" We shall soon meet asain, I trust God bless you !" 

The married life of Walter can scarcely be said to have com- 
menced, — all was sunshine with him— the little bickerings and 
iealousies to which the most afifectionate are sometimes subject 
nad not reached him ; the inflammation of the weekly bills, the 
torment of disobedient children, the eternal music of the nurse- 
ry, the vexation of discontented servants, the prving curiosity 
of neighbours, the requisite attendance of the doctor, — ^theee, 
and sundry other trifling annoyances of life, (for life would stag- 
nate without annovance,— we are told that spring would bo but 
gloomy weather if we had nothing else but ^ring,) were yet in 
perspective^ and as Walter returned to his ship, he had full time 
to consider how much one week had altered his situation. But 
that which gave him the most satisftction was, that he wa«none 
the poorer 1^ his marriage : his wife remained under the roof 
of his own iatheN— all her personal expenses would come from 
that liberal hand ; and Walter found be had now created a new 
id(^, which he vowed within himself to worship with lover-like 
idolatry. In the mean time the wheels rapidly performed their 
rotatory motion, and he soon found himself oq board of the 
Arethusa. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Pirate. 

The Arethusa was soon ready for sea; and Walter, once 
■epacated from his young wife, felt more anxioas than ever to be 
aetively employed. His wish was soon gratified : ten days ftora 
the time the frigate had entered the harbour, she was standing 
off and on at Spitfaead, waiting for her eaptain. The main-top- 
sail was filled, the ship heeled over to the breeze, and his Ma- 
jesty had another efficient frigate ready to meet an adversary. 
She was directed to join the Uhannel Fleet; and in the latter 
part of 1807, she was one of the frigates employed in the block- 
ade of the Rochefert squadron. 

A new era was about to break upon the French Navy. Na- 
poleon, notwithstanding the destruction of his fleet at Trafalgar, 
had, in the space of two years, increased his shattered navy to 
the number of eighty sail-of-the-iine ; twenty more sail-of-the- 
line were ordered to be built, some at Antwerp and Brest, and 
others at Toulon and L'Orient. Another Trafalgar might rea- 
sonably be expected, and the English Navy rejoiced at. this 
growing fleet, which might again come in contact with the 
eets of Great Britain, and offer the prospect of another victory 
to another Nelson. 

Seven sail-ofthe-line, under Sir Richard Strachan, formed 
the blockading squadron off Rochefbrt. To this squadron, as 
we iiave said, the Arethusa was attached, and was, owing to the 
necessity which obliged Sir Richard to put to sea in order to 
meet the provision-ships, which had been ordered to rendezvous 
some ten or twelve Jeagues south-west of Roche B(mne, the 
only ship which witnessed the escape of Rear Admiral AUe- 
mand from the roadstead of Isle d'Aix. 

After apprising the English admiral of this event, the Arethusa 
was directed to cruise in the Bay of Biscay ; but although Cap- 
tain Murray was yi^lant and active, yet no opportunity offered 
for any signal manifestation of daring, or gave an opening for 
any enterprise beyond the occasional capture of some merchant- 
ships. 

In 1809, the Arethusa formed one of the fleet destined for the 
expedition to the Scheldt; 'between which interval of time Cap- 
tain Murray had not unfrequently put into Plymouth, and had 
been able occasionally to visit his wife and his father : and Sir 
Hector saw almost his last wish gratified, when a son was born, 
and the inheritance of the title insured. 
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After the affiiir in the Scheldt, Captain Murray was two years 
afterwards directed to accompany the outward-boond India fleet 
as ftir as Teneriffe. He was then to visit several parts of the 
coast of Africa, and to return to England at the expiration of six 
months. 

He had parted company fcoQi his charge, and altered his 
course towards the Cape de Verd Islands, intending to touch at 
^ Jago, and had run some degrees to the southward, when a 
sail was reported ahead. She was felucca-rigged ; and as this 
kind of vessel is generally found in the Mediterranean, some 
suspicion was excited*— more especially as she altered her 
course directly she made out the frigate, and carried, consider- 
ing the freshness of the breeze, a great quantity of canvass. 

Captain Murray^s orders were to search the sea between Te- 
nerifle and the coast, for a piratical vessel, the crew of which 
had committed unparalleled atrocities. The pirate had effected 
numerous hair-breadth escapes from the English cruisers, and 
had struck terror into the hearts of all the captains of merchant- 
men, whose memories were well stored with the cruelties com- 
mitted bv the low, black, sneaking craft, very properly named 
II Diavofo: some called her by the Spanish name ofiDiableto, 
some christened her an English Devil : but no vessel sank from 
leaks or seas — ^no vessel was dismasted or disabled-— no wreck 
floated, the crew of which had trusted to either rafts or boats, 
but the Devil had the honour of the deed. The snowball accu- 
mulates as it rolls, and deeds of cruelty are added by the timid 
and the easy of belief, to swell the catalogue of crime against 
the marauders of the seas. The felucca, however, manifested 
no wish to be overhauled, and kept under all the sail ^e could 
carry, nearly preserving her distance from the Arethusa. 

About sunset the chase hauled up more to the eastward, stand- 
ing towards the coast in the direction of Cape Blanco ; and it 
was the opinion of some on board the frigate, that if she once 
gained the coast, her capture would be certain, for on that part 
to which she was steering there are no regular harbours : others, 
on the contrary, expressed their conviction, that if she got into 
the baffling winds near the coast, she would be enabled to keep 
closer in-shore than the Arethusa, and thereby take those light 
gusts of wind which so frequently come after sunset, designated 
as the land-wind. As both vessels drew towards the land, the 
trade-wind evidently got lighter and more variable : the felucca 
.was able therefore to creep away from the frigate. 

For three days and nights the chase continued ; and when 
the morning of the fburth day came, the low land of Cape Blanco 
was seen. The chase, far away north of her pursuer, had 
trimmed her sails to the light air from the eastward, and was 
hugging the coast, intending to creep back to Sallee, or gain 
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perhafs an entrance into ihe Mediterraneaik The Arethuaa 
was becahned, her head round the compass, — not the slightest 
air reached her to give her steerage-way. The boats were 
therefore hoisted oat, manned and armed, and, under the orders 
of the first lieutenant, pursued the crafty * Devil.* The broiling 
sun of this climate soon rose to render the enterprise more des- 
perate; whilst the cool of the morning remained, the men work- 
ed with a good will ; but long before eight o'clock when they 
bad neared the felucca very considerably, and had left the Are- 
thuaa almost out of sight, the overpowering heat compelled the 
men to relax in their labours. ^ 

Resdved not to lose the chase, the boats were divided. One 
division kept languidly dabbling the oars in the water and still 
gaining on the, chase, whilst the others refreshed themselves 
with some biscuit and grog ; thus tafting spell and spell about, 
«nd gradually drawing within gun-shot of the felucca. The 
Arethusa was by this time entirely out of sight. Captain Mur- 
ray had directed his lieutenant, in the event of parting company, 
to run down under Cape Blanco, where he would find the fri- 
gate either in the offing or at anchor ; but, at all events, not to 
give up the chase whilst a hope remained of her capture. The 
boats had each one week's provision and water, and from the di- 
rections given to keep close alongshore, there' was no fear of 
their being driven to sea should a tornado come on. With such 
orders^ it was not very probable that the crews of the boats 
would return, without a breeze had sprung up and the felucca 
run them out of sight 

As the men were completely exhausted by the overpowering 
heat, and the felucca manifested a certain determination of re- 
sistance by firing a round-shot over the boats, it was judged ad- 
visable to refresh them by a general re^t for an hour. So weak 
indeed had they become from the long and hard pull, that one 
or two were scarcely able to lay in their oars. It was about 
two-o'clock P.M., the hottest part of the day, when the men, 
making the boats' sails into awnings, fell asleep, — the officers, 
alone keeping awake. Never was more complete exhaustion 
manifested, and to run alongside of the felucca whilst the men 
were in such a condition would have been to ensoie certain d^ 
struction. 

In the mean time, not the slightest air arose to counteract' 
the burning heat: the boats and the chase both lay becalmed; 
but the latter availed hersetf of her sweeps, and began soon to 
creep away again. This rendered it necessary to have recourse 
to the oars; but to efiTect this, the language neither of hope nor 
contempt was of any avail : the men,'~and those tried men too, 
who had faced so many dangers and difficulties— who had been 
in so numy engagements, and who volunteered for this service. 
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-*»\vere completely exhausted ; they called for wat^r, and de- 
clared themselves willing to die, but unable to work. One or 
two, more spirited than the rest, made a gteat effort to overcome 
their languor, but it failed ; the heat had done more in eight 
hours than actual labour would have done in twenty-four. 

It was with an aching heart that the gallant officer perceived 
the vessel slipping gradually from his grasp. The midshipmen 
in the other boats endeavoured to console him by the assurance, 
that even the men in the felucca, although under awnings, could 
not long continue the exertion ; and that when the sun went 
down, the lost way would soon be made up, and the attack be 
conducted with more sure success in darkness But the fear of 
the land-breeze springing up took away much of the balm such 
words offered. It was useless, however, to grow either morose 
or desponding; for such was the state of the men, that if the 
pirate had come alongside of them, it was doubtful ijf they could 
have made much resistance. 

By five o'clock the intense heat had abated : the crews of the 
different* boats, refreshed by their sleep and reinvigorated by 
some fogd, took to their oars, and with a cheer of contentment 
they set. to work, declaring they could go on all night without 
complaint, but that to continue during the heat of the day had 
been impossible. By seven o'clock, the boats were again within 
ffun-shot ; but the relucca had prepared herself for a vigorous 
defence. Boarding-nettings were nm up ; she had lowered her 
long unwieldy yards, and had placed them fore and aft, leaving 
them sufficiently aloft for the crew to pass from side to side : she 
had substituted for these, square yards, evidently prepared for 
the purpose, and her bows were the only part not sufficiently 
protected : these were, however, so sharp and narrow, that there 
was less need of the netting in that part On nearing her, the 
officers in the different boats beheld another mode of defence, 
which had at first escaped their notice : inside of the netting 
bristled a row of boarding-pikes from the hull of the felucca, 
whilst here and there a spar was run out so as to prevent the 
boats from coming alongside. She lay like a porcupine with 
its quills pointed, and offered herself boldly to any one who 
would have the courage to handle her. 

Not a shot had been fired ; the boats were within two hundred 
yards of the pirate, when it was judged necessary to alter the 
mode of attack, and for this reason it was delayed. To board 
her on the quarter appeared almost impossible ; stout spars had 
been rigged out to boom off any invaders ; the broadside looked 
impregnable: the bows alone appeafed assailable, and to this 
point the lieutenant directed his attack. 

" We must board her on both bows," he exclaimed : *♦ the first 
on board roust make way for his followeis. The two barges 
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must take this position; the two cutters will keep one on each 
quarter, and endeavour to. gain a footing on the quarter-deck. 
But, whatever you do, take care and be cautious: it will not do 
to rush alongside, and have the boarding-nets over us ; and rely 
upon it, we shall not find the bows unprotected. Now then, my 
lads !-— tluree cheers and a handful of dollars for the first on 
board." , 

The pirate appeared to consider herself perfectly secure 
against the attack ; only one or two heads had peeped over the 
t^rail; but now, when the consultation was taking place in 
the boats, a loud voice was heard hailing the boats in English. 
It checked the cheer, and was thus followed: ** Boats a-hoy !" 
The lieutenant, standing up, answered, ** Hulloa !" 

** The captain has desired me to tell you to keep o£ He 
says he does not want your blood, and that you shan*t have his 
felucca; and recommends you to fdlow his good advice, which 
is to turn tail and go back to your frigate. You will do so 
much better now, than when half of your men are killed, and 
the other lialf wounded ; half your boats sunk, and the other 
half leaky. That's all: do as you like." 

'* What vessel is that 1" said the lieutenant. * 

"The Happy-go-lucky, or the Devirs Playmate," answered 
the first man. 

" What is she ?" demanded the lieutenant. 

" A fellucca," answered the pirate. 

•* Where are you from 1"- still continued the lieutenant, the 
boats gradually creeping up, 

" From where you saw us," answered the man: " and I advise 
you to stay where you aie, or you will repent it." 

^* Three cheers, my lads! and a yard-arm fox that vaga- 
•bond." 

The cheers followed the words, and a peel of muequetry, ac- 
companied by the contents of two swjvels placed on the tafirail, 
came wiz^ing into the boats. So well was the fire directed, 
that the attacking force was considerably weakened ; one or two 
oars slipped from the dying hands of those who endeavoured 
with their last breath to use them, and some confusion was 
evident from this unexpected and slaughtering salute. "Give 
way, my lads!" said the lieutenant, " and board her before they 
load again." 

The advice was good, and was not neglected ; but another 
volley from a party of men on the broadside showed how well 
the men were trained who thus defended their lives. Undis- 
mayed by this second warning, however, the two barges pushed 
for the blows : whilst the cutter, in order to draw off the atten- 
tion of the pirate, kept up a quick fire of musquetry from the 
four .marines in each boat, who, with the steadiness that ever 
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distinguishes that nohle corps, continaed their fire notwithstand- 
ing the shower of hullets to which they were exposed, and 
which must have been crammed by handfuhi into the swivels. 
As the barges passed ahead of the felucca they faced about, and 
got stem on to the pirate. This was done to avoid two long 
stout spars, like sweeps, which rendered it impossible to get under 
the bows in any other way except by either backing the boat 
against the stem, or going stem on — the last was preferred. 
The boat which bore the lieutenant commenced the attack; and 
just as she was placed under the head in order to be better pro- 
tected, a huge stone, which had been swung close up under the 
bowsprit, was cut away : it fell in the centra of the boat, stove 
and immediately sunk her. In vain did some of the poor fel- 
lows endeavour to cling to the vessel ; the bows had been cover- 
ed with grease, and not a rope hung overboard. As they strug- 
gled to escape the death which appeared the nearest, they were 
savagely struck by boarding-pikes; the pirates shouting in 
exultation, and daring the other boat, Which vns endetivouring 
to rescue some of the swimmers, to continue the attack. 

In tl^ mean time, the shout of victory which the pirates gave 
enticed the men stationed on the quarters to forsake their posts; 
who, believing from the cautious manner with which both cut- 
ters acted, that the^ would not venture nearer the felucca, 
gratified their curiosity by going forward to observe the strug- 
gling seamen coldly butchered. The other barge having rescued 
One or two of the men, now advanced in spite of the warm and 
steady opposition with which they were met. The cheering of 
the barge's crew was altogether too exhilarating for the crews 
in the cutters to remain inactive: they advanced boldly on the 
quarters, and cautiously avoiding the spars, whicli would mother- 
wise have stove the boats, they succeeded ; for they were but 
triHingly opposed in getting athwart the stern. 

The few who had stood at their post now rushed forward and 
apprised the captain of the felucca of this unexpected success 
on the part of toe assailants. 'With a coolness equal to his cou- 
rage, he despatched twenty men to murder the boarders; who, in 
their turn, accustomed to surmount difficulties, and cheered on 
by those behind them, made good a landing over the taffrail. 
Not more than six got on board before the pirates rushed afl. 
The slaughtering struggle which ensued was not of long dura- 
tion: overpowered by numbers of these desperate men, who 
knew that their own lives would be sacrificed if they surrender- 
ed, the Arethusa's men were beaten back — ^four were killed, 
and the others were glad enough to leap overboard. 

Still they were undaunted : the animating cheers from the 
barge, as her gallant crew boldly endeavoured to board over the 
bows, were answered by the cutter's crews, who again and 
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again came to the attack. The nsmbers of the assailants, howe- 
ver, gradually mw leas at each repulse, the cheer became less 
and less powerfal, whilst the hurrahs of the pirates increased in 
strength. The last great rush was, like tne refst, unavailing:: 
the Inrge backed clear of the vessel; the cutters extricated 
themselves from their insecure position, and three boats, joining 
company about pistol-shot from the felucca, held a council of 
war. In the barge only six men remained unhurt ; and of those 
in the cutters, not more than ten could be called actually effi- 
cient : and although the crew were still eager to try once more, 
and the marines roost cordially seconded the proposition, yet it 
was evident that the case was hopeless. 

In the mean- time, the same voice which had warned them 
not to attempt the attack, again offered its friendly advice. " Go 
back to your ship, silly fellows 4'* was heard. ** I warned ^ou 
not to play with desperate men. Do you think we are going 
to be towed alongside of the frigate, to be hung at the yard^rm ? 
€ro and tef 1 your captain that the Devil's crew disdain to fi>llow 
up a beaten enemy ftom whom no prize-money can be got : and 
you may thank your poverty, (for your jackets are no use to us,) 
for your escape. Good night! Come» lads, give them three 
cheers !— Away with you !" 

The blood of all the crew boiled at this insult — the men al- 
most mutinied against their officers, who seeing how idle it was 
to entertain any further hopes of success, reso&ed not to risk a 
further loss, and with man^ mnrmurings, not loud but deep, the 
gallant fellows turned their boats' heiuls towards the appointed 
rendezvous, and slowly left the felucca to follow her piratical 
employment No sooner was this perceived on board the vessel, 
than the boarding nettings were lowered, the square yards re- 
placed by the long lateen sails, and II Diavolo, catching a light 
breeze which sprang up from the eastward^ stood along shore to 
the northward. 

The boats* crews gladly availed themselves of this light flaw 
of wind ; they stepped their masts, and placing their wounded 
messmates into the most comfortable situation, the weary and 
the wounded lay down to rest, as the tioat under the direction 
of the -(^cer, slowly and silently slipped through the water, 
standing to the southward. 

The Arethusa, when she parted company with her boats, 
stood in-shore towards Cape Blanco; and finding a bay with 
good anchorage in sevei^ fiithoms of water. Captain Murray 
resolved to await the return of bis men, and keeping his ship at 
some distance from the shore, he anchored the same evening. 
The next day was employed in examining the coast and sound- 
ing: the opening before mentioned having been observed, it 
was resolved en the following morning to send the jolly-boiit 
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with the seine in order to catch Kune fish ; and hence the fortu- 
nate meeting with Hammerton already mentioned. 

In the mean time, some anxiety was manifested ibr the &te 
of the boats ; since it not unfreqnently happens along the coast 
of Africa, that very heavy gales, which perhaps do not reach 
more than four or five miles in extent, come suddenly upon the 
traders and blow them to sea. The eal^ rarely last more than 
eight hours; but during that time they itai^ht carry the boats 
far out, and render it very difficult to regain the land. The 
look-out man at the maintop-gallant mast-head was firequently 
hailed, and as frequently to Uie question, '* Do you-see the boats 
coming V* answered in the negative. 

Captain Murray's attention was now divided between anxiety 
for his men and curiosity respecting the stranger. The long 
uncombed beard and grisly mustachios shaded half the &ce and 
features of the unfortunate Hammerton. He had fallen into an 
uneasy slumber : his limbs were constantly in motion ; and to 
the inquisitive ear which was placed near his mouth as his lips 
moved, he was distinctly heard to speak English : it was a hur- 
ried expression of caution to a female. Then would follow 
words in another language, to which the listener was a stranger ; 
but those in English were well pronounced, so as not to leave a . 
doubt but that the unfortunate man was an Englishman. Every 
care and attention which hospitality or professional skill could 
contribute were lavished upon him ; and the surgeon gave every 
hope that the poor fellow would recover, and that before another 
day had elapsed his history would be familiar to the seamen, 
who vied with each other in endeavouring to contribute to his 
comfort Along the beach from which he had been rescued, 
numbers of Moors were still occasionally seen ; but from their 
cautious manner in secreting themseves behind some hillocks of 
sand, it was judged advisable not to venture on any intercourse 
with them, as the bright end of a long spear not unfrequently 
dazzled in the sun*s rays. 

Whilst anxiously watching the Moors, who now and Uien 
waved a rag from the end of their spears as if courting an inter- 
view, the Imits were reported from the mast-head. The glasses 
were soon in requisition— only three could be discerned, ajnd 
those came slowly on — the sails flapped in the li^ht air ; and 
the languid pull of only two oars from each side, distinctly seen 
US the boats neared the frigate, caused the most painful emo- 
tions in Murray's breast In a moment the truth flashed acros 
his mind : he was not deceived. 
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CHAPTER XICU. 
The Pirate. . 

This was Murray's first revecfle, and bitterly he felt it. He 
had lost one lieutenant, one midshipman, and six seamen killed ; 
the wounded fortunately were not seriously hurt; but the vessel 
had escaped, and II Diavola was still the terror of the trade. 

The Arethusa immediately aider the return of her boats, 
weighed and ran Vo the southward. To have pursued the felucca 
to the northward was unless ; for Murray well knew that he 
stood a better chance of finding her any where else than in that 
direction, since no vessels either homeward or outward bound 
hug the coast between Cape Blanco and Sallee. If she had 
gone to the northward of the last named port, the Arethusa 
would have been obliged to quit her station. 

In order to act up to his orders. Captain Murray steered to- 
wards Goree; and in the mean time Hammerton recovered. 
Great indeed was the poor fellow's gratitude for his escape. 
His first exclamation on recovery was, ** Where am 1 1' - The 
answer, *^ On board the Arethusa," caused a shriek of delights 

'* The very ship my sister christened ! Who commands 
herl" 

"Walter Murray." 

" If, sir," continued Hammerton, ** your kindness is not ex» 
hausted, mav I ask you to tell the captain the stranger wishes 
to see him 1" 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said the gunner^ as the surgeon 
walked away to apprise the captain of this request, '* but they 
tell me you speak English, and are a Turk. — I have brought 
you a volume of the Truth, and & tract of my own. When you 
have read the one and studied the other, you shall find yourself a 
happy man ; and by way of beginning, the ship's barber is come 
to take off your outlandish bea^ and mustachios." The gunner 
continued to pour out a stream of consolation to one whom he 
regu^ed as a benighted man, and gave vent to his honest feel- 
iufp as he endeavoured to reclaim an infidel. 

llammerton's cot had been hung up under the half-deck in a 
screened berth, and Mr. Pounce's salutary lecture was cut short 
by the appearance of the captain, who attended this strange sum- 
mons. Hammerton's eye brightened as he approached; but 
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when he endeavoured to trace the features of the boy in the 
stront^er outline of the man, he found them bo different, that he 
tell back disappointed upon his pillow, closed his eyes, and said, 
** Alas ! my fortune never could have been so great : it is not 
him.*' 

With a Jcindness habitual to a gentleman, Murray addressed 
the thoughtful Hammerton. He mentioned his satis&ction at 
having been useful in saving him from the Moors; and after 
promising him every attention and kindness, he inquired his 
name. 

** A name which in itself is misibrtune ! a name which I shall 
now reclaim, although changed for Abdal lab— Frederic Ham- 
merton.'* 

^ Hammerton !** exclaimed Murrey : ** by Heavens! and so posi- 
tively it is : I never dreamed that such good fortune awaited me ! 
now, indeod, will Amelia's happiness be complete. Let this 
coC," he continued, '*be removed instantly into my cabin.** 
Then turning to the surgeon, he said, ^ I fear to tell him the 
truth, for he is yet half wandering in his mind : be is my lost 
brother-in-law.'* 

The surgeon began to think his captain himself a little de- 
ranged. The sick man was immediately renraved ; and the care 
and quiet of the Arethusa Botm restored Hammerton to a con- 
valescent health. His beard was mowed, his upper lip shorn, 
and when washed and habited like a Christian, the manners of 
the gentleman, in spite of the rough wear and tear of life, were 
tKX>n visible : — so true it is, that early habits of propriety always 
remain deeply impressed ; and that however low may be our 
associates, yet the charecter once formed in youth, is never en- 
tirely obliterated. Every moment now grew into an hour: 
Hammerton could not believe himself safe until he should shake 
hands with Sir Hector, and once more stand upqn English 
ground. 

During their frequent conversations, Walter confessed to 
Hammerton that he never had forgotten the blow inflicted upon 
him ; he confessed to him that he had abstracted the fifty pounds 
intended for him: and he finished by thanking Heaven that an. 
opportunity now occurred of proving to his father that the last 
of his failings, which had clung to htm from his earliest infancy, 
and which bad prompted him to this disgraceful act, he now en- 
deavoured to atone for, was eradicated. ^ Your former life, 
Hammerton— ^your days of slavery and misfortue, are now passed. 
Dq not despond because you are poor, and have not one cowrie 
in the world with which to buy your bread. I was the cause — 
the innocent cause — in the first instance, of all your misfor- 
tunres. It was to save n»y then worthless life that you risked 
your own ; every calamity arose out of that : and yet,** said he. 
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*Hhat very circttinstance becomes your greatest good fortune. 
It places me in a situation wiiich I shall be proud to bold and 
to acknowledge— that of returning the good by making yon in- 
dependent; and all the hard rubs that you have encountered, 
and the misery you have escaped, will scarcely be remembered, 
except to draw comparisons of the past with the affluence and 
security of the future. My purse, Hammerton, is yours ; and 
time shall show how ^sincere I am in making the offer. In the 
meantime, write to your sister, as we mayluive an opportunity 
of sending it; but, thank Heaven i our time is short on this 
coast, and we shall soon carry on for OM England.*' Having 
obeyed the directions in his sailing orders, and having accident-* 
ally touched on a rook off the Islands de Loss, the Arethusa 
stretched out to sea, in order to return to Portsmouth. 

Not many days had elapsed before the same felucca was again 
discovered, and under circumstances not ^uite so favourable as 
before: she was dead to leeward of the frigate, and was disco- 
vered during a hard gale of wind. The frigate instantly bore 
up, shook out a couple of reefs, and stood away in chase under 
all the sail she could carry. The pirate was not slow to follow 
the example ; but the s^a was high, and the unwieldy yards of 
that rig intended only for smooth seas and fine weather was 
much against an escape. She was obliged to keep the wind on 
the quarter; for had she kept right before it, the danger of jib- 
bing the sails was evident. The little vessel seemed to fly be- 
fore the breeze;, whilst the Arethusa surged along^ steadier and 
quicker than the chase. The felucca was nearly buried by the 
press of canvass she carried ; whilst the frigate, avoiding that 
error of carrying too much sail, rattled merrily along at the rate 
of twelve knots an hour. 

The capture was now a certainty. Murray's anxiety increased 
as he neared the chase : his object was to take her without a 
chance-shot killing one of her men. It was the wish nearest 
his heart to make those villains pay the forfeit of their crimes, 
— ^to see them dangling to gibbets, a terror to all such marauders, 
and a just retribution for their past conduct. ** I have you now, 
niiy little Devil !'' he said, as the frigate surged along between 
the seas ; and as the coming wave lifted her upon its breaking 
head, it seemed to dash her-headlon? into the valley beneath. 

The gale increased. Still the fetucca stood on, until a shot 
from the frigate went far beyond her: then, indeed, escape ap- 
peared ded^erate. The long yards were lowered ; Spanish co- 
lours shown; the felucca, watching her opportunity, rounded 
to, and appeared resigned to her fate. 

With the eagerness to grasp his prey which ever distinguish- 
ed Murray, and in spite or the more prudent counsel of the wary 
old master, the Arethusa continued to run under the same sail 
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she then carried, until, close alongside to windward of this fe^ 
lucaa, she rounded to. There were volunteers in plenty (some 
who had already been on board of her) to man the boat ; but 
great caution was requisite, for the sea ran high. 

Every sail now instantly was taken off the frigate, the men 
were sent aloft to reef topsails, as the boat, lowered with the 
crew and officer in her, were safely launched and cleared the 
frigate's counter. The distance between the two vessels could 
not have been two hundred yards : she lay right on the broadside 
of the frigate, which, however, in rounding to, forged ahead, and 
brought her on the larboard quarter. 

No sooner had the boat cleared the frigate, than a man ap- 
peared on board the felucca with a rope's end ready to assist the 
boat in coming alongside. As she passed under the stern, this 
was hove into the boBit, instantly a small jib was set, the vessel 
paid off and gathered way. 

Imagining something was about to be done which would ren- 
der the boarding more difficult, every exertion was used to get 
the boat alon^iae by the crew in her. Some were obliged to 
keep ready with the stretchers, in order to keep her off fVom the 
vessel as she rolled over to leeward ; but every time the boat 
got up on the quarter near enough to attempt boarding, the rope 
was veered away. The felucca was now before the wind, and 
coming to the wind on the larboard tack ; her close-reefed sails 
from the storm-^ards were now hoisted, the boat was cut adrift, 
and the pirate, whose situation before had been desperate, re- 
solved to make another attempt to escape from the frigate. 

The marines of the Arethusa opened a fire of small arms on 
the vessel ; but she was soon put of reach of shot. The men 
being on the yards reefing, it was dangerous to wear ; and the 
boat being to leeward, uid having to pull against a heavy sea, 
made but little process. In^he mean time, the Diavolo kept a 
point or two away in order to increase her distance ; and before 
the Arethusa's topsails were close-reefed, the boat hoisted up, 
and the frigate on the larboard tack, the little vessel which had 
attempted and succeeded in this desperate manoeuvre was out 
of gun-shot, and carrying sail in a manner to convince every 
seaman how well she. was calculated for the service on which 
she was employed. 

Captain Murray could not but admire the seamanlike manner 
in which he had been deceived : it was now evident that when 
the felucca saw she had no chance of escape befbre the wind, 
she lowered her yarde, lashed them fore and aft the deck, bent 
her storm sails to smaller yards, and was preparing for the ma- 
noeuvre she so ably managed. 

It now became a chase on a wind ; and here again the fri- 
gate's superiority was soon evident. The felucca appeared 
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almost swamped fh>m the water she shipped; whilst the frigate, 
although she hore her canvass well, served out an allowance of 
salt water to all on deck. Under her reefed courses and elose- 
reefed topsails she gained upon the chase ; every yard was well 
secured; and Murray, annoj^ed beyond measure at finding that 
night would come on before he could be alongside of the chase, 
was resolved to carry on in spite of squalls however violent. 

Before sunset the frigate was near enough* to see into the 
felucca as she rose to the sea : there were only three men on 
deck,'-^two steering, and the other lying down. From the quan- 
tity of water she shipped, it appeared a choice of evils, either to 
be swamped or to be hanged: the pirates evidently preferred 
the former, and, in spite of a warning from the Arethusa in the 
shape of an iron messenger, she still carried on. 

" A chance-ehot," said Hammerton, who was as much excited 
as any on board, " may kill the Devil. Let me fire the next 
gun." As it was evident that all shots with a ship pitching 
bows under nmst be chance-shots, Hammerton^s whim was gra- 
tified. The pirate did not heed his warning any more than the 
rest ; and when darkness came on, the Diavolo was about a mile 
ahead of the frigate, holding on most desperately, her lee-gun- 
wale under water, with every sea breaking over hejr. 

It now became rather a difficult task to keep sight c^ her : 
she was so low, that she disappeared every minute between the 
seas. The night-glass was of no use ; and a looking-glass— one 
of the best modes of keeping sight of a vessel in the night-time 
— was soon so covefed with the spray, that it was rendered un- 
serviceable. Many eyes were still fixed in the direction of the 
chase : " There she is ! — there she is again !" was heard every 
time she became visible, until at last those cheering words were 
no longer heard, — not a soul could see her. ** She must have 
capsized, sir,*' said one ; — " She is gone to her namesake,*' said 
another; — "The Lord have mercy upon them all!" said the 
gunner. 

" We had better shorten sail, sir," said the master; "the slower 
we go now the better. That vessel is not capsized ; she is 
much too good a sea-boat for that : she is up to some other 
trick." 

The courses were hauled up, and the Arethusa, released from 
her press of canvass, rolled easily over the sea. Men were 
placed to look out in every direction: a quarter of an hour 
elapsed, and still the felucca was undiscovered. At last a mizen- 
top man placed on the lee quarter called out that he thought he 
saw something black on the water ; aftd the sharp eye of an 
eager midshipman instantly discovered the felucca, the captain 
of which vessel had tried another scheme to escape. He had 
lowered his sails, and trusted to his good fortune, which until 
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now had never deserted him. The frigate had passed bet with- 
out being aware of it, and every moment was contribatuig to 
his further security, when a towering sea lifted -the little Xwvil 
on its head, which enabled the mizen-top man to discover her. 

Directly the Arethusa began to wear, the felucca ran up some' 
square sails, and once more tried to escape before the wind : she 
was now plainly visible almost under the bows. The frigate 
was surging over the seas right in the wake of the chase ; the 
marines were on the forecastle, and kept up a continued fire — 
successfully or not, was doubtful. Occasionally the bow-gun 
was fired, charged with grape and canister ; but still the little 
vessel continu^ her course. The fate of the chase was now 
reduced to a certainty ; her good fortune was evidently on the 
wane ; the frigate neared her— rtoo fetally neared her. Another 
attempt was atill made, — to round suddenly to-— again to try 
her speed on a wind. The frigate was so close, however, that 
before she could come to the wind she must shoot past her: the 
helm of the Diavolo immediately was put gently a-starboard ; 
and the little vessel flew round as her sails were lowered. The 
master, who was forward, saw the attempt, called out ^ Star- 
hoard a little,*' and that little was fatal: — the Arethusa's devia- 
tion from her former course was just sufficient to meet the 
felucca ; a shock was felt on board the friffate, as if she touched 
the ground — the Diavola was cut in half! and not one soul 
remamed alive of that daring crew ! The angry seas rolled over 
them : and in the loud moaning of the wind, as it blew through 
the rigging, somethinff resembling a shriek was heard. Whether 
it was a shriek, the last effort of despair, which was uttered, 
is uncertain, for there was an awful feeling throughout the 
crew of the Arethusa akin to fear at the moment the shock was 
felt which would have rendered every ear deaf to the call of 
pitv from the pirate^ 

In vain was every eye directed now around ; there was not a 
vestige of the pirate left The struggling crew were no doubt 
soon swallowed up in the rolling sea ; nor could the last cry of 
despair be heard> for the wind blew loudly and heavily, and the 
water, as the frigate surged through it at the rate of thirteen 
knots, hissed and foamed so as almost to drown every other 
sound as it dashed from her bows. 

So perished the crew of that noted vessel. That the atroci- 
ties committed by her commander and crew were exaggerated, 
there can be no doubt; but that the blood of many called loudly 
against them was true ; and although, had she been captured, 
the crew would have met a more i£fnominious death, yet there 
was not a man on board of the Arethusa who did not shudder at 
the catastrophe they had witnessed. Had.it been daylight, 
there was not one of the brave men of that frigate who would 
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not have risked his own life to save those who had eo gallantly 
defended their vessel from the boat attack, and who had shown 
in this last affair that courage, which might have sprung, it is 
true, from despair, but which was manifested in the coolness 
and steadiness of the manceuvres. 

The Arethusa now hove- to until the gale should subside; she 
then stretched over to the north-west until out of the influence 
of the trade- wind. Two months from that date she made the 
light house of Sciily, and entered the Channel with the inten- 
tion of steering to Portsmputh, having never seen a stranger 
from the time of the destruction of the Diavola 



CHAPTER XVni. 
Gonclusion. 

The arrival of the Arethusa off the coast of England was 
not destined to realise the anticipations of a iiappy meetit)?, 
indulged in both by Sir Hector and his son; for, alas! the healui 
of the fi>rmer was fast declining. 

The break iip of old age is rapid, — ^the additional Iuttows of 
time seem daily to -become •deeper. The visible alteration for 
the worse in Sir Hector's appearance produced much painful 
inziety on the mind of Amelia : she feared that he might not 
lurvive until Walter could reach at bis paternal home. The 
medical attendant, an old and tried friend, recommended that 
Sir Hector should be removed to some place which might oflfer 
iome more excitement than the dull retreat where he had so 
ong lingered. After various suggestions and long consultations, 
t was decided that the old baronet should be removed to Tor- 
)ay, there to remain two months ; at the end of which time, if 
36 held on his lingering existence, he was to return.' 

This was opposed with more spirit by Sir Hector than the 
nedical man believed to exist in him, ''He had,'* he said, " built 
lis vault, and could look at it undismayed." As Nelsoa had his 
^ffin made from the mainmast of one of his captures, and as be, 
lefore he left England to take command of the fleet so soon to 
)e engaged at Trafalgar, called upon the undertaker and told 
lim to keep the last tenement ready, for that he shonld soon 
vant it ; so. Sir Hector, having spent a youth of labonr and an 
ge of ease — having passed Ms life in doinff good to those 
iround him, calmly resigned himself to the will of Providence. 

" Would that all had your feeling!" replied Amelia; '' but in 
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this world we must obey the doctor. Tomorrow we gfo to Tor- 
bay: I shall write letters to Portsmouth and Plymouth, to be 
delivered on the arrival of the Arethusa; and Walter will thus 
learn, the minute he arrives, of our retreat.*' 

*«Mind, my girl," said the worthy old baronet, **that the poor 
are paid during oar absence. There are some as old as myself 
who cannot walk to my door. I leave them pensioners upon 
your bounty." 

Shortly after this the Arethusa entered the Channel. The 
report of land was re-echoed along the decks, and the very light 
air which scarcely set the royals asleep was coaxed to fiWieii 
by every man fore and aft as he came on deck whistling to wind- 
ward ; — a sailor's mode of soliciting the clerk of the weather to 
be more generous of the breeze ; the light air grew less and 
less, until 

*" The idlo sail hung uielese from the yard," 

As the sun went down and night advanced, the lights on the 
Lizard Point were seen ; and when the watch had be^n called 
and mustered, there seemed an unusual silence on board the 
frigate. Hammerton had evinced much restless inquietude 
during the day, and now was leaning over the taffrail watch* 
ing Vie lights, his thoughts fixed on all the happiness yet 
in store for him. Before him was his native land, — there the 
place finxn which he had so long been exiled, — ^there his sisteii 
tbe only surviving member of his family ; all were gone but 
her. His many days of misfortune seemed to have entailed 
upon him a certain continuation of ill luck. From the day thatj 
he had placed his foot on board the frigate, the fortunes of Wal- 
ter seemed to have changed: the ship nad struck on a rock; the, 
Diavola, although destroyed, was not captured ; not a vessel had 
been seen dthough thousands of miles had been traversed; andj 
even now, as he saw the Lizard lights, he could not persuade 
himself but that some unlucky catastrophe still awaited him. 
He looked over the taffiail and gazed upon the stars reflected ifti 
the large mirror beneath : although not destitute of hope, yet a 
te^— a melancholy fear hung over him. i 

He was aroused from this revery by the look out on the star-j 
board quarter, as the bell struck two, giving a warning to 
the man on the starboard gangway to keep a good look-out 
These words were passed round to each man on the difieren^ 
stations, and were wound up by ** Ay, ay," from the man on tM 
larboard quarter. A shout of laughter was then heard forwarif 
and Hammerton, ho longer inclined to fiincy himself the boding 
raven, went on the forecastle and listened to the yams of tho 
seamen as they sat between the guns, idl lively and happy a^ 
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their return from the coast of Afriea uninjured by that unhealthy 
climate. '*They are not heavingf round the capstan now at 
Portsmouth Point, at any rate," said one. " I suppose all *the 
girls are gone to supper ; but to-morrow, when the breeze comes, 
they'll tow us along merrily." '* Give us a song, Tom : what 
ship from a foreign station ever made the land without the lads of 
the first watch having a glass of grog and chanting a stave 1" 

Murray was on deck and heanl the ren^ark. Hammerton 
walked aft, and hesged he might be allowed to give the jolly 
fdlows a glass to drink his return, and to coax them to sin^ a 
song or two, the last he might ever hear from the lips of a sailor 
on his own element The request was immediately granted, 
accompanied by a warning in regard to prudence. Hammerton, 
with a bottle of rum in one hai^d and a jug of water in the 
other, was soon on the forecastle. 

^ Now, my lads," said he, *' here is the liquor of life : get a 

rmnikin, and I'll bale it out to you. If it had not been for ^ou« 
should now have been a slave condemned to lasting captivity ; 
so here's a drop to drink my safe landing, to wash the cobwebs 
out of your throats, and* to clear your voices for a song." 

'* Now, then, Tom, if you have not swallowed a topchain, 
tune up ! That rum's good ; but it's rather spoilt by the Water. 
Begs your pardon, Mr. Hammerton, but I should be mighty 
obliged if you could give us a nip without the pump." 

'*No, no, my lads!" replied Hammerton; *' half-and-half is 
strong enough to begin with. Let's have the song first, and we'll 
talk of the raw nip afterwards." 

**Here goes!" said old Tom. "But my throat's precious 
dusty ! Pm blessed if I donH think I've got some of the sand 
of Cfape Blanco sticking there yet, and I feel as if that- black 
Moor on his long-legged hump-biack horse was shoving it down 
my throat with the butt end of his spear. It was touch-and-go 
there, Mr. Hammerton. Do just tiy another touch-and-go, to 
wash the sand down." , 

" There," said Hammerton as he took the hint ; " as you are ' 
to sing, you must have an extra allowance." 

*' Then you'll have plenty of songs at that rate," said another. 
" But fire away, Tom !" 

THE ARETHUSA. 

** A sail in sight to leeward, boyp, we saw at break of day ; 
We crowded all our canvass on, at once we bore away. 
The stranger hove-to gallantly, which gave us great delight, 
For she seem'd to scorn to run away, and boldly stayM to fight. 

To quarters, boys — to quarters. 

The Frenchman thinks he'r caught us; 
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Bat we*n show them what weMl tlo, 
With the brave and gallant crew. 
On board of the Arethosa. 

JBe steady now, mj noUe lada» don*t throw away yonr fire. 
But give three hearty British cheers, oar coarage to inspire. 
And they shall hoar the hearty cheers, for we*ll be close enough. 
And make the Frenchman know my crew are made of proper stuff. 

Now steady, boys, be steady : 

Now ready, lads, be ready ; 

Now pour your broadside in, 

And thus the fight begin. 

On board of the Arethusa. 

We sarved them oat in proper style— the grape-shot flew like hail; 
When British hearts are firm and good, we know they never fail. 
The colours soon came tambling down, the frigate was our prize,— 
An eqoal match in length and breadth, in crew, in gunn, in siae. 

Now chorus, lads, the choros ; 

How the women will adore us ? 

When they raise the welcome din. 

As we tow the Didon in. 

Astern of the Arethusa !** 

** Chorus again !** said Hammerton as he rubbed his hands 
with delight; *<and hurrah ! for the hope that we may yet get 
a brush at a frigate and tow in another prize to the anchorage 
at Spithead.** 

All hands joined in the coal-box, as the seamen invariably 
call the chorus; and the author of the song, who was the singer, 
had another fflass of grog for his chant, and was perhaps better 
rewarded by Murray, who called out, ^ Weil done — well done!" 
and as he came forward, he said, ^ I*m afiraid latterly we have 
not given you much chance of another song ; but before the war 
is over, we may yet have another brush, and give another sub- 
ject to make verses upon.** 

** To-morrow,*' said Murray as he walked aft with Hammer* 
ton, — ** to-morrow may place you on English ground again: a 
calm is always half a fiiir wind, and I shall hug the shore and 
pop you into any fishing-boat which we may meet However, 
to-night, if we set a breeze, we will stand over on the French 
coast : your ill Tuck has not yet, I hope, overbalanced my good 
fortune." 

**I am a regular Jones, Murray ; and I think, if you were to 
throw me overboard with a black cat in my pocket, I should 
whril about like Macbeth*s witches in the sieve, and be always 
in fear of drowning without the luck of being so. But gooJ 
night, and good luck attend you !** 
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About eleven aVlock a moderate breeze sprung up from the 
N. W. ; and Murray, according to his resolution, made a 8ta.rt 
over towards the enemj^S' coast The night was fine and clear, 
and a very good look-out was kept Daylight, however, came; 
and although a roost anxious search was. made by the midship- 
man of the watch, who from the fore-toptsail yard swept the 
horizon with a glass, yet not a sail could be discerned. Hamr 
merton was on deck early, and heard the report from the mastr 
head with a heavy heart 

** I am," said he, *< the most unlucky fellow that ever stepped. 
I would have given any sum I could have commanded to have ap- 
prised my sister of my restoration, in order better to prepare her 
for the meeting; but I shall herald myself as I did to my poor 
father, and, I suppose, frighten her to death. But it is my des- 
tiny ; and I still retain some part of the Turkish creed, which 
coincides so exactly with that of my poor father." 

*'I beg your pardon, sir," said Pounce as he passed Hammer- 
ton ; ** but I should like to know if you have been converted, 
because I have some tracts very much at your service." 

•♦Thank you," said Hammerton. *'Goa knows, I would wil- 
lingly thank the man who would convert me into a lucky fel- 
low.'^ 

Noon came, — ^the dinner was piped,^ gtog served, mast-head- 
men relieved, — nothing in sight '♦iNow," said Hammerton, 
♦♦ V\\ go to the mast-head, and there Til stick until sunset on the 
look-out for either land or a sail." The wind had been vari- 
able, but had now settled at S.W. by S. with every appearance 
of that comfortable mist which generally is the forerunner of a 
S.W. galeof wind in the Engiish Channel in the month of Fe- 
bruary. 

Hammerton went aloft, and sitting on the fore-topsail yard, 
the Arethusa beinef on the larboard tack, he began to run ovef 
his past life, and thmk of his chance for the future. He still 
liked the sea ; but he was too old to re-enter it as a midshipman, 
and he was much too proud to be a pensioner upon Murray. 
They were^ it is true, brothers-in-law ; but brothers not unfre- 
quently quarrel, and the word pauper is sometimes not inaudibly 
muttered. 

Whilst thus carelessly musing over past scenes of his life, 
and humming the chorus of old Tom's song, which somehow 
came oddly enough upon his memory, he looked cautiously 
round, and was the first to descry a strange sail to leeward. He 
had taken a glass aloft with him, and steadying himself by a firm 
hold of the topsail tie, he made her out to be a large ship close- 
hauled on the starboard tack : Murray, who was an active man 
and a, keen cruiser, at once decided upon overhauling her, and 
desiring the officer of the watch to turn the hand& up, ma,^ 
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sail, indeed to let all the sail the frigate woald carry, Mmself 
Bcodded aloft, and takingf the glass from Hammerton, bereixiain- 
ed steadily observing th'e stranger. -At length . he called out, 
" If that is not a French frigate, there are no snakes ^n Virginia^ 
as yoii say, Hammerton/' Again he looked, was perfectly sa* 
tisfied in his own mind, and giving Hammerton the glass, he 
added, " Luck's turned : you saw ner first, and you shall have 
an opportunity of lending a hand at her capture/' 

Fore and aft the Arethusa, the word flew like wild fire — 
** The captain says she is a French frigate. Hurrah ! one and 
all, and let's work like Russians !" The noble frigate vns now 
under all canvass ; her well-disciplined crew obeyed the sound 
of the drum as it beat to the well-known air which, in moet 
ships in the British Navy, is played to summon all hands to quar> 
tere, of ' 

"Come, cheer up, my lads, 'tie to glory we steer. 
To add something new to this wonderful year : 
*Ti9 to honour we call you, nor press yoa like slaves,^ 
For who are so free as we sons of the waves ?** 

Then came a little noise in the handing of shot, the placing of 
spongres and rammers, and in the preparation of all those articles 
uised in naval combats. 

It was two P.M. when the Aiethusa first saw the chase and 
bore up. By half-past two there remained no doubt in the mkids 
of any but that she was an enemy ; for at this time the stranger, 
as if satisfied of the force and intention of her pursuer, bOre up 
also, and made ft great efibrt by the crowd of sail she set to ef^ 
feet an escape. This was decisive : any of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty's ships would have been as eager to close the Arethusa 
and satisfy themselves of her nation, as Murray was now anxious 
to ascertain more closely the force of his flying enemy. The 
excitement was intense: the seamen rubbed their hands as they 
caught a glimpse of the chase; and as they passed old Tom, 
they would give him a seaman's tap on the shoulder, — a bkfw 
generally strong enough to fell an ox, and sing, 

•• — ^Now Chorus, lads — chorus ; 
How the women will adore us, 
When they raise the welcome din, 
As we tow the Frenchman in. 
Astern of the Arethusa !*' 

At four o'clock the wind veered to the N.W. and fell conside- 
rably : the ship to the eager minds of the seamen sqarcely 
moved ; but yet it was evident to those who watched with cool- 
ness that the Arethusa gained upon the chase, and that at this 
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hour she was not more than (bar miles distant But four miles 
at four lO^clock in February in the Channel is as bad as ten miles 
in August. The general fogs which pervade our unhappy cli- 
mate are kinds of cloaks to conceal the fugitive, and many doubts 
hegaja to be afloat as to the ultimate success of the chase. In- 
deed^ there was a certainty that the action might be delayed 
until dark ; when, to the gratification and surprise of all, the 
French frigate, then bearing E.N.E. suddenly shortened sail and 
endeavoured to cross, the hawse of the Arethusa. 

The action was now certain : the manceuvre was welcomed 
by the crew of the Ensflish frigate by a loud shout of joy ; that 
shout was given with louder tongue, when, at a quarter to five, 
the Arethusa fired a gunand hoisted her colours, and the stranger, 
as if fiir from wisbinff to conceal her nation, hoisted the large 
tricoloured flag of france, and seemed not at all disposed to 
evade her antagonist 

There was a confidence in Murray's manner which was con- 
spicuous to all : he spoke to his men, not under the slightest 
impression that he could be beaten ; he called it a little amuse- 
ment for his men before they went on shore at Portsmouth ; he 
treated his adversary as already beaten ; but he was much too 
wise in reality to despise his foe. His men caught his words 
with avidity ; they gave those cheers which English seamen 
always give before an action; knd having the greatest confi- 
dence in their commander, they saw but a glorious issue to the 
approaching struggle, and stood at their quarters silently await- 
ing the or£r to fire. He wound up his speech in these few 
words :— *< My lads, although we are as certain of that frigate as 
we are of ffoing into Portsmouth, yet we must not let our confi- 
*dence lead us to treat her witJi disrespect; we will hug her 
closely, and you will best show your coolness by the steady aim 
which you will take, and your caution not foolishly to waste 
powder and shot Stand to your guns !" 

At five o'clock, the Arethusa, having previously bore up, pass- 
ed close under the stern of the French frigate, and having given 
her a cheer, poured in her starboard broadside, raking her fore 
and afl. She then luflfed up close upon the quarter, and was 
welcomed by a very heavy, well-directed, destructive fire ; and 
before she could reach the bow of the enemy, the Arethusa had 
lost her mizen-mast, which fell over the starboard quarter. 
^ During the twenty minutes which elapsed from the first rak- 
ing fire of the Arethusa to the moment her mizen-mast was shot 
away, the French frigate had been severely handled alsa Her 
foretop-mast fell over the side, and she shot ahead, not at all 
dismayed from the fire of her adversary, but rather rejoicing 
that as yet she had not suffered so much as her opponent. 

Frenchmen flushed with success are dangerous enemies : the 
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national spirit rises with the apparent facilitjr of conquest. Hence 
the rapid victories under Napi^eon : they believed themselves 
invincible — and went into battle resolved upon conquest The 
British Navy had the same feelingr: they had scarcely ever met 
a reverse upon the open seas ; one friffate opposed to another 
was considered a certain captnre-^the Eng'lisn went into action 
with a confidence amounting to temerity. The French met 
their enemies with a feeling of certain misfortune: throughout 
the whole war we have not one instance of a French frmte 
chasing an Bnglish frigate when the force was ascertained. The 
very circumstance of being chased^ and of endeavouring to avoid 
an action, was not likely to instil more courage into the flying 
ship*s company, and thev felt themselves obliged to fight when 
the superior sailing of the chasing ship had brought her nearly 
alongside ; as a etAg pursued, when nght is useless turns and 
stands at bay, beaten before it is attacked. 

The French frigate finding herself in an advantageous posi- 
tion, and flushed with her first success in having shot away the 
mizen-mast of the Arethusa, endeavoured to recommence the 
action by crossing the bows of her adversary, and of returning the 
compliment of the raking broadside with which she herself had 
been saluted. To obviate this, which Murray instantly saw, the 
helm of the Arethusa was put, hard a-port, and the ship luffed 
up, in order to run the French frigate on board, and at once to 
settle the conflict. In this, however, she did not succeed : the 
wreck of the mizen-mast prevented the ship from answering 
her helm sufliciently, and the Arethusa, as she passed close un- 
der the stern of her opponent, discharged her larboard broadside 
with good efiect. 

The two ships now fell broadside to broadside, and the action 
continued with increased fury. On board the French frigate 
all was animation — they stood to their guns manfully ; whilst on 
board the Arethusa the seamen gave occasional cheers, and 
never doubted for a moment but that each gun would bring down 
the large tricoloured flag which blew out from the French fri-p 
g&te*s peak, and finish the action. The Arethusa lay close on 
the starboard beam of her opponent : bravely indeed on both 
Bides was the battle maintained, which at twenty minutes past 
six gave the French a hope of conquest, when they saw the 
mainmast of the Arethusa fall, which, fortunately for Murray 
and his brave crew, fell over the unengaged side. 

The shout of the French crew was short, for their own mizea- 
mast soon fell; and this was welcomed by a deafening cheer 
from the English. 

** Arrah!" said an Irish seaman, bellowing through one of the 
ports, *< don't make game of the stupid! you maybe sthrqck 
comical yourself. Blaze away, boys! what's the use of a main« 
mast when we don't want to move our position?" 
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Both ships' companies^ if possible, increased their endeavours. 
The Arethasa ha^ only her foremast standing, and there could 
be no doubt but that she was in t)ne respect at the mercy of her 
adversary, for she had it in her power to shoot ahead and dis- 
continue the action ; but this the French captain felt no inclina- 
tion to do. He saw before him great rewards from his liberal 
master, couid he but tow the Arethusa into a French harbour. 
Napoleon would have advanced him to any honour; and had he 
at that moment used the caution of a good seaman, he would 
have shot ahead and compelled the Arethusa to put before the 
wind. 

For ten minutes longer each ship remained in the same position, 
broadside to broadside; at the expiration of which time the fore- 
mast of the Arethusa fell, and the mainmast of her adversary 
went over the side. Now, had Captain Denis liagarde, who com- 
manded the Clorinde, for that was the frigate's name, been but 
commonly prudent, there could be no doubt how the action would 
have terminated^ A dismasted ship is, of course, unmanageable: 
the Arethusa must have remained rolling in the sea unable to alter 
her position. The foremast of the Clorinde was still standing: 
under the foresail and fore-staysail the ship would be managea- 
ble to a certain extent He might have placed himself in an 
advantageous position, and might have nearly insured his adver- 
sary's capture; but escape seemed more desirable than the 
chance of conquest Bravely had he fought, gallantly had he 
maintained his advantage ; and now, when the wings of the 
bird were broken, he was afraid to stop tend pick it up. At ten 
minutes after seven the Clorinde set her foresail and fore-stay- 
sail, and standing to the S. E. was sooU out of gun-shot 

There are some men to whom Fortune offers her gifts, and who 
are afraid to receive them : there are others who refuse to float 
down the flood tide of success, but run upon the banks and are 
wrecked. Change the position of those ships: would the Arethusa 
have availed herself of her standing foremast to have escaped 1 
Never : she would have made so certain of the conquest, that 
she would have hailed the Clorinde to strike, and avoid a useless 
effusion 6f blood. ' 

With a heavy heart Murray looked at his dismasted ship, his 
confused decks, his wounded shipmates; but his courage never 
sank. With a readiness to meet any difficulty} he addressed 
his men : he urged them to clear the wreck, ana put the ship in 
that position which would enable him to pursue his enemy. 
The first lieutenant, an active ente]:prising officer, repeated the 
orders : the boat's masts were stepped wSi the sails set The 
heavy rolling of the ship, however, was a great impediment to 
their exertions; but the men placed at the different stations 
worked with willingness, and the wreck of the lower masts 
was dieared. There was no wish expressed by that gallant 
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the beach half frantic, whilst Sir Hector used his atmoert speed 
to overtake her. The boats from the landing-place were launch- 
ed ; hundreds who were making their remarks on the Arethusa 
and her prize rushed forwards to assist, and all used their best 
exertions to rescue the seamen from the peril which surrounded 
them. 

Murray and his crew now struck out for their lives. Some of 
them clung to the wreck of the boat, which floated bottom up- 
wards: but Hammerton, who swam well, kept close to Murray, 
who from his wound was much weakened, and seemed fost giv- 
ing up his first exertions. ** FIl stay by you, Murray," he said : 
'*tear nothing. Don't touch me; but let me get hold of that 
black riband round your neck. Strike out'* 

Murray gradually became more and more feeble; each sea 
washed over him ; his struggles were nearly over, and yet he 
did his utmost He could almost see his wife supported by 
others, his father tottering from fear; and as the last sea threw 
him on the beach, the ri^nd snapped, and his mother's locket 
remained in Hammerton's hand. Hammerton instantly seized 
him by the collar, held him fast as the wave receded and near- 
ly sHcked him back into the greedy deep, and before the follow- 
ing sea could secure him, he was safe on shore. 

Amelia was the first to clasp him in her arms, nor scarcely 
heeded the dark stranger who had rescued him. Murray was 
unable to speak; and as his wife thanked Hammerton for his kind 
afisidtance m carrying him to the house, Hammerton said, *^I re- 
store you a husband,— he restores you a brother!" The very 
word riveted her attention: she saw immediately through the 
darkness of his complexion the features of her long-lost brother 
Frederick! Seizing him by the hand, she fainted in his arms. 

The recovery of Murray was followed by a restitutioif df^ ^^ 
locket. Sir Hector; who was seated in an* arm-chair almost fa- 
tally overcome by the agitation, was gratified by the first words 
dThis son. " Amelia, your brother has saved my life ! — Sir," he 
continued, as he looked at his father, ** this locket has sa:ved 
your son. Let me intreat you, whilst you have still life and 
strengh, to secure an independence, out of the property destined 
for me, upon Frederick Hammerton." ^ 

. "God oless you, boy !" said the old man : " that last request 
^ has cleared away for ever the only remaining blot on my s6n's 
character, and you have made me the happiest of fathers. ' You 
went firom me a wayward child — you return to me an honoura- 
ble and distinofuished man : you were penurioutj — ^you are now 
liberal. You nav^ caught the honourable feeUngs ofjeill cheers 
of the navy ; and {may justly he proud of tAat shout which now 
welcomes vou to me, and in the cheer for '^^Th^ Arethusa! The 
Arethusa!" • f * 

THS END. * 
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